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Sadet Letters 


Just a note to say thank you for 
sending me your magazine (Scarlet 
Street #20). The article about Ronnie 
[the late Ronald Stein] was super, 
and I appreciated so much being part 
of it. 

Harlene Stein 

Chatsworth, CA 

We're happy to report that the CD 
NOT OF THIS EARTH: THE FILM 
MUSIC OF RONALD STEIN has been 
so successful that a second compilation is 
in the works from Varèse Sarabande. 

= 

Alan Warren’s interview with Eliz- 
abeth Russell (SS #20) is extraordi- 
nary, and certainly a subject for dis- 
cussion. First and foremost, there is 
her recollection of Boris Karloff on 
the set of BEDLAM, which is unique 
in being the first time that anyone 
who knew this wonderful actor and 
human being ever voiced an unkind 
word about him. 

Since Ms. Russell clearly demon- 
strates her Anglophobia throughout 
the interview, it is probably not sur- 
prising that she was more taken with 
Bela Lugosi during THE CORPSE 
VANISHES, because he was Hun- 


also becomes suspect because of its 
various inaccuracies. Sanders was 
born in Russia and spent most of his 
young life before Hollywood in Eng- 
land. To separate him from her An- 
glophobia, Ms. Russell magically 
places him in the Argentine. She also 
tells us that this explained his abil- 
ity to do the tango. The whole world 
was dancing the tango in the period 
between the two world wars. 

We are told that Ms. Russell was 
very friendly with Maria Montez, 
with whom she and Sanders went 
out, but that she broke up with Sand- 
ers when he picked up a girl who 
moved in with him during the mak- 
ing of LLOYDS OF LONDON. 

LLOYDS OF LONDON was made 
in 1936, the same year that Ms. 
Russell was given a screen test and 
signed by Paramount. It was one of 
Sanders' first pictures in Hollywood. 
In 1936, Maria Montez was 17 years 
old and she did not appear on the 
Hollywood scene until about five 
years later. Evidently, Ms. Russell 
was also a time traveler! 

Richard Valley's interview with 
David Wayne is certainly a more re- 


warding article, although I regret 
that he did not ask the actor to ela- 
borate on his appearance as the child 
killer in M. This extraordinary Holly- 
wood remake by Joseph Losey of 
Fritz Lang's German classic with Pe- 
ter Lorre should be reexamined and 
deserves an entire article. 

A tribute to Jeremy Brett is well de- 
served, but now that his Sherlock 
Holmes series has come to such 
an unfortunate end, I would like to 
suggest that Scarlet Street make an 
equally detailed study of Hercule 
Poirot and of David Suchet, who has 
become the definitive Belgian de- 
tective in the superb TV series still 
running on PBS. In fact, the first two 
stories in the new season, MUR- 
DER ON THE LINKS and HICKORY 
DICKORY DOCK, are each told in 
two episodes and are among the best 
of Agatha Christie's Poirot stories 
to be filmed. Interestingly, a strong 


garian and no doubt lavished 
more personal attention on her; 
however, that does not excuse 
such patently absurd statements 
about Boris Karloff as "he had a 
lisp and he seemed so old.” The 


WANTED: MORE 
READERS LIKE... 


cameo appearance in HICKORY 
DICKORY DOCK is made by Da- 
vid Burke, who was one of Jer- 
emy Brett's Dr. Watsons. 

How many readers, I wonder, 
will remember that Jeremy Brett 


former is irrelevant; the latter 


was, at the time, inaccurate. 

I knew Boris and Evie Karloff 
during a period of five years, 
during which we made two films 
together. I never met an actor 
before or since who was kinder 
and more generous in giving of 
himself during the inevitable 
problems of low-budget produc- 
tion. He was beloved by cast and 
crew and ready to offer everyone 
a helping hand. To say, in con- 
nection with BEDLAM, that ^he 
was the star of the picture and 
didn't let you forget it" is a de- 
liberate libel. Boris Karloff was 
known throughout his career 
for his gentle disposition and his 
total commitment towards any 
project with which he became 
associated. 

Ms. Russell's account of her re- 
lationship with George Sanders 
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DEAD LETTER 
OFFICE 


made a powerful appearance on 
the big screen in 1963 as a psy- 
chopathic criminal who assaults 
a pregnant woman during an at- 
tempted burglary, in the Ray- 
mond Stross production of THE 
VERY EDGE? 

Richard Gordon 

Gordon Films, Inc. 

New York, NY 

E 

The Fall 1995 issue was an ex- 
cellent production, containing all 
of the things I’ve come to enjoy 
about Scarlet Street. The articles 
and interviews surrounding THE 
HAUNTING and THE INNO- 
CENTS were insightful and en- 
tertaining. While I certainly 
think some of the so-called “B” 
horror movies deserve a second 
look, it’s also good to see films 
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® 
1 ( Here's the word on the Street! 
a ( ; Gosh! Wow! Boy, oh boy! Scarlet Street 
has taken a quantum jump into the lead 


among imagi-movie magazines! 
tr L —Forrest J Ackerman 
CC Top notch . . . superbly presented... the 
The Magazi f Myste d Ti sort of crisply produced mag that just begs 
i c iE Pa to be browsed through before focusing your 
attention on any of its splendid articles. A 


great mag. 
—Magazines of the Movies 


It's out Scarlet Street is a thoroughly excellent 
publication. It’s well written, nicely de- 
signed, and extremely entertaining. 


| $. \ wit h th e —Up 'n Coming! 


lins ; -— ; 
Ed 3 a This classy publication appeals to a wide 
\ Jack the Ripper = audience . . . a sophisticated voice... . 
e ig Chan. Í 0 > dg —Axcess 
E 


Everything about Scarlet Street appeals to 
the perverse lust for lunacy in me. Con- 
gratulations on a job well done. 

—Rex Reed 


Good columns and superior writing mark 
Scarlet Street. 
—Baby Boomer Collectibles 


..andout 


You'd be crazy not to buy Scarlet Street, a 
consistently enjoyable magazine. 
— George Baxt 


with the 
new! 
New! 


Scarlet Sireet is an attractive and enter- 
taining magazine .... 
—The Year's Best Fantasy and Horror 


. . . a sophisticated and absorbing Ameri- 
can publication . . . an essential purchase 
. . . Scarlet Street comes as a breath of 
fresh air... . 

—The Dark Side 


The standard of writing is above average 
and the number of interviews with actors in 


From the first to the latest, you old films and TV series is unequalled by 


any other mag. 


won't want to miss one issue!!! —Film Review 
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No.2 (Reprint) HORRORS OF THE 
BLACK MUSEUM, ATLANTIS THE 
LOST CONTINENT, THE FLASH, 
FERRY NASON, SILENCE OF THE 
LAMBS, and more! 


No. 10: Tommy Kirk, Tim Considine, 
Bovory Garland, THE ALLIGATOR 
PEOPLE, THE HAROV BOYS, AND 

THEN THERE WERE NONE, BAT- 
MAN, and motel 


No 18: XFILES, NIGHT STALK- 
ER, Darren MeGovin. David 
Duchovrey, Gillan Anderson, Jac 
Gran: TERVEN MEM 
E, ED WOOD and more! 


RRC, seam Brei and mare! 


No 12: Ruth Roman, THE KILLING 
KIND, THE UNINVITED, Ruth 
Hussy BURY THE LIVING Aon 

Kincaid, Carroll Borland, The Bala 
Lugosi Scrapbook ard more! 


No, 18: Michael Gough, BATMAN 
FOREVER, TALES FROM THE 
HOOD, SPIDER-MAN, Herman 
Cohen, BLACK 200, Stan Lee 
THE X-FILES, Tarzan. more! 


No, 8 Peter Cushing, Rosalie Wil 
fans, Jahn Landis, BRAN 

CE SDRACUL A FRANKENSTEIN 
MEETS THE WOLF MAN, 
VELVET VAMPIRE and mol 


No, 13: da Lupino, Terry Kibum. 
Bili Campbell. Jeflrey Combs, 
Howard Duft, Lovecrait on Film. 
THE ADVENTURES OF SHER- 
LOCK HOLMES, and moral 


Nc M Barbara Sheloy Ann By 
Robert Bloch, PSYCHO. Jack 


Wiliam Marshall, and more! 


Scarlet Street #20: Deborah 
Kerr, Martin Stephens, THE IN- 
NOCENIS Rass Tamby, THE 
HAUNTING, David 
Elizabeth Russell. and mare? 


...ünd dont inna these CHILLING back issues! 


No. 9: Richard Denning. Joan 
net. Thomas Beck. CHARLIE 


No, 15: Johnny Sheffield, Acaus- 
neta cha Roger, Val iie 


Quatermass and more! 


Scarlet Street #21: Jeremy 
Brett, Farley Granger, Pat 
Hitchcock, Alay Brooke, 
REAR WINDOW, INVADERS 
FROM MARS, and more! 
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The perfect murder 
is just a click away. 


Mysteries From The Yard. 
The only all-mystery bookstore 
on America Online. 
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The Screen & 
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Now Showing: 


“Gamera: Guardian of the Universe" (1995) 

The first all new Gamera movie in over twenty years is finally here! 
Learn the true origin of the giant flying turtle es he is revived from 

his long hibernation to battle the mighty Gaos! English subtitles. 

* ALSO PLAYING: * 

Godzilla Vs. Space Godzilla* / Godzilla Vs. Mothra (in English!) 
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All tities are $20.00 each (postage & handling included). Please 

make all checks payable to: Drive-in Video. Send $3.00 (refundable 
with order) for our 1996 catalog. All films are sold from one collector to 

to another with no rights given or implied. Want lists are welcome (SASE). 


Drive-In Video: P.O. Box 3376 Dept. SS Belleview, FL 34421-3376 


SCARLET LETTERS 

Continued from page 4 

with less gore and somewhat more 
pretentious (in the best sense of that 
word) aspirations get such fine cov- 
erage. 

But I was particularly pleased with 
the issue's coverage of Jeremy Brett's 
passing. Richard Valley's comments 
were direct and touching, the inter- 
view with Mr. Brett by David Stuart 
Davies and Jessie Lilley really won- 
derful. As one who feels Mr. Brett 
has come as close as possible to 
bringing Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's 
creation to life, I applaud these ef- 
forts and eagerly await the tribute in 
the next issue. 

Thanks for a great job. 

Pat Ward 

The Sherlock Holmes Review 

Bloomington, Indiana 


= 

Thave been following Scarlet Street 
since Issue 14, and reading it is fast 
becoming one of life’s simple plea- 
sures. Although I find most of your 
covers initially discouraging (I care 
not a hang for the latest Batman, 
James Dean's legacy, or Tom Cruise 
in any incarnation), there is always 
so much of value in each issue that 
my grumblings are soon smothered 
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by a chorus of contented “oohs” and 
nota few pronounced "ahhs." 

Lelia Loban's essay on the psycho- 
logical horrors of THE HAUNTING 
and THE INNOCENTS was insight- 
ful and crisply written. It's rare that 
a writer can delight as well as in- 
form, and be able to infuse such lev- 
ity into so serious a topic without 
destroying the mood. 

It was great hearing from Russ 
Tamblyn, Martin Stephens, and Deb- 
orah Kerr, and bully to John Hall for 
spilling some ink in favor of the un- 
justly neglected Shirley Jackson. Too 
much time and space have been af- 
forded the likes of Clive Barker and 
Stephen King; unlike these pre- 
tenders to the throne, Shirley Jackson 
was the real thing. Without summon- 
ing so much as a single giant spider 
or flesh-eating zombie, Jackson still 
terrifies, a generation after her un- 
timely death. 

Tne News Houn has unfortunately 
become my least favorite depart- 
ment. There is something deadening 
about reading of remake after point- 
less remake, and the idiot (but mar- 
ketable) celebrities lined up to star in 
them. A live-action 101 DALMA- 
TIONS? Leslie Nielsen as Count 
Dracula? Wes Craven directing the 


remake of THE HAUNTING? These 
are just bad ideas. 

Am I the only one fed up with has- 
been Hollywood directors shooting 
down the classics? Francis Ford 
Coppola claimed he took liberties 
with the novel Dracula because it 
was "unreadable," while John Car- 

enter considers Wolf Rilla’s VIL- 
LAGE OF THE DAMNED “good, but 
not great“—that's a fair bit of hubris 
for a director whose films are mostly 
"bad, but not good." Do either of 
these Ur-auteurs imagine that any- 
one will be watching their unnec- 
essary interpretations 30 years from 
now? 

Lastly, a defense of the much-ma- 
ligned EYE OF THE DEVIL. Seeing 
the film for the first time this year, 
I found it considerably better than 
its reputation. It's genuinely eerie 
and understated, and I'm convinced 
that the sequence in which Deborah 
Kerr is menaced in the forest by mys- 
terious horsemen was at least a par- 
tial inspiration for Amando Ossorio's 
Blind Dead series. 

Richard Harland Smith 

New York, NY 
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Continued on page 10 
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ell, those lazy, hazy, crazy 

childhood days are gone! Scar- 
let Street reaches 21 with this issue— 
not that we’ve been in the magazine 
biz for one score plus one years (my 
bones creak at the thought), but 
this is Scarlet Street #21! 

Yes, today we are a man... 
and a woman... and maybe a 
duck! (As Moses said when he 
waved that pole over the Red 
Sea, "It's a versatile staff.") 

Now, don't fret—we haven't 
lost our pink cheeks and youth- 
ful enthusiasm. There will al- 
ways be that little kid inside us, 
struggling to get out. (When he 
gets especially noisy, I simply 
pass him off as indigestion.) 
Yes, gang, Scarlet Street will re- 
main as bright and bouncy as 
ever, climbing to even greater 
and greater heights—but it is an 
important anniversary, after 
all, so, as the Tin Woodsman 
said after receiving that swell 
buffing, "Allow me some time 
to reflect." 

We grew to maturity in our 
first 20 issues, and a great many 
of the articles and interviews 
we printed filled me with pride. 

Iremember the excitement 
when we began to get inter- 
views with the stars of our fa- 
vorite movies and TV shows, 
stars such as Peter Cushing, 


BEAR?, when we were the first genre 
mag to give lengthy coverage to 
THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES, BATMAN: THE ANI- 
MATED SERIES, TALES OF THE 
CITY, and THE X-FILES. 

Iremember the sigh of relief when 
Jill Clarvit took over as advertising 
director and managed to keep us 
afloat in that shaky first year. 

I remember the pride with which 
we printed articles by some of the 
best writers in the business, writers 
such as John and Michael Brunas, 
Lelia Loban, Tom Weaver, Michael 
Mallory, Greg Mank, David Stuart 
Davies, and a host of others. 


The Cool Ghoul himself, Zacherley, was one 
of the first horror heroes to be interviewed by 
Scarlet Street. Zach has been a staunch (some 
might say embalmed) supporter of our mon- 
Strous mag ever since. 


Christopher Lee, Vincent Price, 
Jeremy Brett, Edward Hardwicke, 
Barbara Hale, Jack Larson, Noel 
Neill, Beverly Garland, Yvette Vick- 
ers, Tommy Kirk, Tim Considine, 
Shelley Winters, Ida Lupino, Michael 
Gough, Ann Doran, Dabbs Greer, 
Barbara Shelley, Zacherley, Forry 
Ackerman, David Nelson, Ruth Ro- 
man, Ann Blyth, Robert Quarry, 
Darren McGavin, Gary Conway, 
Elizabeth Russell, Acquanetta, and 
Johnny Sheffield. Boy! 

I remember the thrill when Ma- 
dame Publisher (Jessie Lilley) and I 
broke the startling true story behind 
TEENAGERS FROM OUTER SPACE, 
when we resurrected the far-too- 
long-forgotten WHO KILLED TEDDY 


I remember the elation we felt 
when Scarlet Street Video and Books, 
the brainstorm of managing editor 
Tom Amorosi, became a highly-suc- 
cessful offshoot of our magazine. 

And I remember when my dad, 
terminally ill when we went to press 
with only our second issue, told me 
to keep at it, that he knew Scarlet 
Street was going to make it. 

Well, he was right. We have made 
it. Not only that, but the best is yet 
to come! 

So stick around till the next time 
we hit 21, gang—that'll be in 2012, 
when we'll be 21 years old! Ah, to 
be 21 again! I ike the sound of that! 


m 


Well, we thought we had permis- 
sion to do it, but the people from 
whom we had permission to do it 
didn't have permission to give us 
permission to do it. 

No, no, that's not an Abbott and 
Costello routine, gang, it's an ex- 
planation of what happened last 
issue with two photographs (one of 
them on our cover) of Boris Kar- 
loff on the set of SON OF FRANK- 
ENSTEIN (1939). The pictures were 
taken from home-movies belong- 
ing to Sara Karloff, the late Boris' 
daughter. As far as anyone knows, 
the film is the only existing color 
footage of Karloff the Uncanny as 

the Frankenstein Monster, and 

Sara contracted with A&E to 

present it as part of the com- 

pany's BIOGRAPHY series. 

Naturally, Scarlet Street con- 
tacted A&E in the hope that we'd 
be able to reproduce a frame of the 
home movies for use on our full- 
color cover, and another frame (in 
black and white) to accompany a 
mention of the show in this col- 
umn. A great cover for us, great 
publicity for BIOGRAPHY, and 
everyone's happy. Right? Wrong! 

The fact is, Sara Karloff retains 
full rights to the home movies in 
question. No one can reproduce 
them in any form without her 
express permission. 

In other words, A&E did not 
have the right to give us permis- 
sion to reproduce those two film 
frames. Although we certainly 
didn't know that, and acted ap- 
propriately in our endeavors to 
obtain permission, we are sorry 
for any misunderstanding and in- 
convenience caused to Sara Kar- 
loff by our actions. 

"e 


Finally, just a brief word of thanks 

to the many fantastic advertisers 

who help make Scarlet Street the 
full-service Magazine of Mystery 
and Horror. When you're finished 
reading Scarlet Stréet and want to 
view a video of the film you've just 
read about, or read a book for fur- 
ther information about your faves, 
or find your favorite star on a 
fabulous watch or T-shirt, well, you 
know where to look! 

That's all for the nonce, Scarlet 
Streeters! See you next issue, when 
we'll treat you to original ^face in 
the misty light" —LAURA! Or as 


Clifton Webb said . h 
hor 
R Aic] 
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LON CHANEY 


BEHIND THE MASK 


“KINO IS THE CLASS 
ACT AMONG 
CLASSIC VIDEO 
COMPANIES. 

It locates the 
hest prints, and the 
reproduction is 


sharp and clear.” 


-SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
Octoher 31, 1995 


ONE OF THE 
BEST KINO 
SERIES EVER 


PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 


1922/25 = 32 Winatex 


SCARLET STREET 
Continued from page 8 

Issue #20 turned out terrific! I 
loved the interview with Martin 
Stephens. He sounds like a nice guy 
who figured out his priorities early 
in life. Also thought John Brunas did 
a fine job on the Russ Tamblyn inter- 
view. Both the “Bruni” in one ish—I 
enjoyed Michael Brunas’ piece on 
Val Lewton, one of my favorite pro- 
ducers. John Hall's bio on Shirley 
Jackson impressed me, too. I read 
Judy Oppenheimer's Private Demons 
as part of my own research and 
hoped that someone else would do 
an article about Jackson. What a 
fascinating woman! Hall had good 
insights about THE HAUNTING, 
among them his comment about that 
weird smile of Mrs. Dudley's when- 
ever she scores points off the guests. 
Nice acting by Rosalie Crutchley. 

Glad you could publish a final Jer- 
emy Brett interview. His Holmes is 
my favorite, a work-in-progress that 
Ym sorry he couldn't finish. 

I was delighted with the photo se- 
lections from THE HAUNTING and 
THE INNOCENTS, especially a still 
(with the Russ Tamblyn interview) 
that showed the "chain jerking” 
scene between Tamblyn and Claire 
Bloom. This year another media 
magazine ran a long article about 
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NOMADS OF THE NORTH 
1920 + 75 Minutes 


OUTSIDE THE LAW. 
1020 = 77 Minutes 


1923 « 88 Minuten 


EIGHT 
MELIA] CASSETTE 


THE HUNCHBAGK OF 
NOTRE DAME 


SPECIAL 
NEW DOCUMENTARY 


With never before seen interviews, 
home movies, and clips from 
18 shorts and features. 


CHANEY: 
BEHIND 
THE MASK 
1995 
75 minutes 


FOR A COMPLETE CATALOG OF 
OVER 200 TITLES CALL OR WRITE 


SERIES 


ALL FILMS DIGITALLY 


REMASTERED 


$24.95 


each cassette 


THE SHOCK 
1923 + 58 Minutes. 


THE HAUNTING and another film 
in which the author (the magazine's 
editor, no less) made many goofs, 
including the misidentification of 
Bloom's jewelry as a “brooch.” I 
didn't nitpick that stuff in my ar- 
ticle, but if readers happen to make 
comparisons, Scarlet Street's photos 
back up my descriptions of several 
scenes, in contradiction to what the 
other author said. Another photo 
shows unmistakably that Eleanor 
has jumped into Theo's bed, not the 
other way around —something a lot 
of critics get backwards. The stills of 
the spiral staircase show exactly 
what I wanted to say about it. The 
photo on page 111 of the governess 
and Miles captures that relationship, 
too, with the smug, jaded look on 
Miles' face and the slightly predatory 
adoration in her expression. 

Also thought that editing to name 
Miss Giddens was a good decision. I 
felt so strongly that Henry James was 
right not to name her that I followed 
him in the article, but since the story 
was about the film, not the novel, I 
made the wrong choice. Once again, 
Scarlet Street saves me from myself. 

Lelia Loban 

Falls Church, VA 

With words of praise pouring in about 
last issue's pairing of THE HAUNTING 
and THE INNOCENTS, Lelia needs 


333 W. 39th Street, 
New York, NY 10018 
http://www.kino.com 


very little saving. It was fine work that 
we were proud to publish. 
= 


I am a first-time writer but not 
reader, as I joined Scarlet Street at 
#10. Anyhow, I’ve got a miserable 
cold at this time of writing you, so I 
stopped after work to pick up #19 to 
cheer myself up. I hit the letter sec- 
tion first (an old FM of Filmland 
habit) and a frown crossed my face 
like a lipstick smear from a David 
Bowie video. 

Being gay and a horror fan since 
childhood, I was saddened by the 
anti-gay comments from the mean 
Mr. J.J. J. Janis. 

I've always felt that my attraction 
to and sympathy for monsters was 
the shared affection that they/I are 
a bit different and misunderstood. 

I was more than pleased that you 
stood up for your inclusion of gay- 
related articles and with your guts 
for bashing the right-wing extremists 
who don't approve of monster fan- 
zines in the first place. 

Let Mr. Janis shop elsewhere if he 
chooses. I will always support your 
wonderful magazine, gay-related 
articles or not. 

My hat is also off to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen McBride for appreciating 
the banquet of difference that life of- 
fers up. 


Fearing the Dark 
Edmund G. Bansak 

Here it is! Val Lewton’s career, lovingly discussed. In- 
cludes interviews with Lewton’s wife and son. 

$45 


Universal Horrors 
John Brunas, Michael Brunas, and Tom Weaver 

The studio's classic films from 1931 through 1946 exam- 
ined in detail and discussed with a distinctive flair. 

$55 


Fantastic Cinema Subject Guide 

Bryan Senn and John Johnson 

Scarlet Street said it all: ^ . . . an essential tome for every 
film fanatic’s library." 

$49.95 


Peter Cushing 

Deborah Del Vecchio and Tom Johnson 

The long overdue book on the "Gentle Man of Horror and 
his 91 Films.” Complete and definitive. 

$49.95 


They Fought in the Creature Features 
Tom Weaver 

These men and women saved the planet from aliens, behe- 
moths, monsters, zombies, and other bloated, stumbling 
threats. Now they tell their stories. 

$38.50 


Raymond Burr 
Ona Hill 

A meticulous documentation of the more than 50 year ca- 
reer of the man who was Perry Mason, Includes a complete 
episode guide to the Perry Mason series. 

$35 


Attack of the Monster Movie Makers 

Tom Weaver 

20 horror and science fiction moviemakers from in front, 
as well as behind, the camera! 

$37.50 


Hollywood Cauldron 
Gregory William Mank 

The essential genre author does it again. Perhapsthe most 
complete lists of cast and technical credits yet from 13 kor- 
ror films from the Golden Age. 

$37.50 


Poverty Row Horrors! 

Tom Weaver 

Monogram, PRC, and Republic horror films of the ’40s ex- 
amined in classic Weaver style. 

$45 


| Scarlet Street has the best writers in the business . . . 
and the best writers write the best McFarland books! 


Christopher Lee and Peter Cushing 
and Horror Cinema 

Mark Miller 

Detailed examination of the work of Lee and Cushing and 
their 22 films together. Includes interviews with Hazel 
Court, Patrick Macnee, and Robert Bloch. 

$45 


The New Poverty Row 

Fred Olen Ray 

From the “modern master,” a Jabor of love about exploita- 
tion films. Evaluated and examined without prejudice but 
with an eye to detail to warm the film buff's heart. 

$35.00 


Television Horror Movie Hosts 

Elena Watson 

Includes interviews and discussions with no less than 68 
vampires, as well as mad scientists and other denizens of 
the late night airwaves: Zacherley, Vampira, Elvira, Sven- 
goolie, Dr. Paul Bearer.... 

$32.50 — 


Interviews with B Science Fiction 

and Horror Movie Makers 

Tom Weaver 

Writers, producers, directors, actors, moguls, and makeup 
men! Interviewed as only Mr. Weaver can. 

$38.50 


Forties Film Talk 
Doug McClelland 
Illustrated with 120 lobby posters, Mr. McClelland's “Oral 
Horde of Hollywood" is not to be missed. 
9.95 


Science Fiction Stars and Horror Heroes 

Tom Weaver 

Interviews with actors, directors, producers, and writers of 
the 1940s through the 19605. There's no hiding from Tom 
Weaver! 

$38.50 


Kings of the Jungle 

David Fury 

Cast, production credits, release date, and running time 
are provided for each and every Tarzan film. 

$43.50 


Keep Watching the Skies! 

Bill Warren 

Bill Warren's serious and intelligent discussions on 
American science fiction movies covers the genre in two 
volumes. Volume One examines 1950 through 1957, and 
Volume Two covers 1958 through 1962. 

$85 (2 vol.) 


Here's how 
to get them! 


book, $5 each additional. 


E Allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 


Make checks payable to: Scarlet Street, Inc., P.O. Box 604, Glen Rock, NJ 07452. 
Credit card users call-201-346-9225 or fax 201-346-9226. Shipping in the 
continental U.S.A. —$5 first book, $2 each additional book. Scarlet Street ships 
via UPS and orders must have street address. Canada: $8 first book, $4 each ad- 
ditional book. Foreign: insured surface (for air mail, double rates), $11 first 
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BIG! BAD! BEAUTIFUL! 


of the MO 


On a less “soap box” note—loved 
the interview with the muscle-bound 
Teenage Frankenstein Gary Conway. 
I had a super crush on Gary and his 
fabulous arms when I first saw him. 
I'm sure he appreciates his fans, gay 
and straight, much like super-hunk 
Jean Claude Van Damme. 

In closing—thanks again for hav- 
ing the balls to print the ignorant let- 
ters of Mr. Janis and Dave Hen- 
derson. I'm sure they don't complain 
when they see buxom babes in your 
fine magazine. 

Hugo Hernandez 

Chicago, IL 

Thanks for the words of praise, ‚Hugo. 
It's always a pleasure to have one's balls 
acknowledged. 

I was surprised to see my letter 
printed in Issue #19. Even while writ- 
ing it, I fully expected to be dis- 
missed as a racist-sexist-antisemitic- 
homophobic-eurocentric-fascist thug, 
with the letter finding its way to the 
trash receptacle. But printed? And 
fairly edited? Much credit to Scarlet 
Street's willingness to be so admira- 
bly un-PC. 

However, I am irked by the re- 
sponse to my missive. As a cursory 
glance at my letter shows, I am far 
more concerned with the defense 
and appreciation of the Golden Age 
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For over forty years, Godzilla has won the hearts of moviegoers 
worldwide! Now, for the first time ever, Fantasma Books presents 
the first comprehensive, illustrated movie book to cover all the 
Godzilla movies ever made! From the first feature film Godzilla 
- King of the Monsters in 1954, to the most recent epics! Each 


listing includes cast and credits, synopses and rare production 
information. Plus,as an added bonus, the book reviews over fifty 
addtional Japanese Monster Movies, such as Mothra, Rodan, 
Gamera and many others! Don't miss out! 

ORDERYOUR COPY TODAY! 


Only $15.95 


CALLTOLL FREE: 


800-544-2010 


Or send check or money order plus $2.50 postage & handling 


US funds only. 


to: Fantasma Books,419 Amelia Street, Key West,Horida 33040. 
Foreign and Canadian orders,add $4.50 postage & handling. 


Available at Fine Bookstores and Comic Retailers everywhere! 


classic horror film than with gay 
politics. Of my letter's seven para- 
graphs, only two dealt with SS's gay 
slant, yet (Mr. Valley excepted) that 
seems to be the only thing anyone 
felt worthy of response. This would 
only seem to underscore my point 
about where all these so-called hor- 
ror/ mystery fans' true priorities lie. 
This whole dispute, I believe, can 
be boiled down to Mr. Valley's justi- 
fication for the politicizing of Golden 
Age films. To wit; "everything is 
political." No, Mr. Valley. When ev- 
erything produced in Hollywood to- 
day seems to come out of Political In- 
doctrination 101, it is more proper to 
say that everything is political now. 
This was not always the case. Af- 
ter all, how political is GHOST OF 
FRANKENSTEIN, TERROR BY 
NIGHT, ABBOTT AND COSTELLO 
MEET THE MUMMY, or even TOP 
HAT? Even MR. SMITH GOES TO 
WASHINGTON does not mention 
any particular political party by 
name. With exceptions, of course, 
politics used to be kept in its place 
and was not allowed to intrude on 
the content of the classic Hollywood 
film. Perhaps this was so because 
so many of the European refugees in- 
volved had experienced first hand 
that totalitarian ideologies always 
seek complete control by politiciz- 


ing every strata of society, be it 
the sciences or the arts. They must 
have known how dangerous to a 
democracy are the words "every- 
thing is political." 

After all, does Mr. Valley truly be- 
lieve that his nemesis Newt Gingrich 
would even bother with PBS if it had 
not allowed itself to become a propa- 
ganda arm of the left? If "everything 
is political," then everything can 
become a target and PBS made itself 
a viable target by being political. 
Fair is fair. 

"Everything is political" is an op- 
pressive and dangerous world. One 
I don't want to live in. l'm amazed 
Mr. Valley or anyone else would 
ever want to. If Mr. Valley lights a 
cigarette, it is a political act. And I? 
Well, I just want to smoke. 

James J. J. Janis 

Malverne, NY 

Richard Valley replies: To which many 
of our readers might reply, "I don't care 
if you burn." Hopefully they'll forgive 
Scarlet Street for printing so... well, 
so political a letter. 

= 

Hi, there! Well, I was browsing 
through the shelves of my local 
bookstore when I came across your 
magazine. Nothing unusual about 
that, I hear you say. But when you 
live in Brazil, the northeast of Brazil, 


a place that is as out of the way as 
you can get, then it is a bit of an 
event when you discover a genre 
magazine where there ought not to 
be one, amongst the Scientific Ameri- 
cans, Newsweeks, and Times. 

What a discovery! I read your 
magazine from cover to cover in 
record time and found something in- 
teresting on every page. 1 like your 
style, I like your philosophy, in fact I 
like everything about Scarlet Street, 
from the cover to the advertising. 
I've lived in Brazil now for two years 
and things were getting a bit dry on 
the genre front, so your magazine 
came as a lifeline to this fan. If fi- 
nances allow, a subscription will be 
onits way. 

I expect that you already know by 
now that the estimable Jeremy Brett 
has died. For me, he was the one and 
only Sherlock Holmes, giving the 
closest portrayal to Conan Doyle's 
"Great Detective" that there has ever 
been. The world is a poorer place 
without him. Thanks to satellite TV, 
Lam able to watch Brett’s perfor- 
mances here and have them taped so 
I have a permanent reminder of this 
great actor 

Something else I would like to say: 
why don't you have a fiction section? 
Not only the review of new fiction in 
the mystery /horror field, but also 


publishing original fiction. Even to- 
day there are few places where a 
budding new writer can try out his/ 
her talents on the rest of the world. 
You have the perfect opportunity to 
do this; why not use it? 

Anyway, that's about it for now. I 
would just like to say that I’m Eng- 
lish. I teach at a private English 
school here in Recife and am al- 
most totally cut off from the genres I 
love. If anyone would like to donate 
books, comics, or magazines so 
that I can disseminate mystery / 
horror amongst my students, get in 
touch with me through my internet 
address, or even ( more importantly ) 
just to shoot the breeze, I would be 
more than happy. 

Alistair Robb 

Alistair.Robb@culting.anpe.br 

We've considered it now and again, 
but we're not too keen on publishing fic- 
lion in Scarlet Street. (We come too 
close to that, now, when we quote from 
press releases.) "Qr course, if enough 
readers want it . 

= 

I was pleased to see the tribute to 
Brett in your fall number (SS #20). I 
was equally pleased to see the inter- 
view with David Wayne. I thought 
he was especially fine in the Ellery 
Queen mystery series, a series that 
could have built a MURDER SHE 


WROTE-sized audience had it been 
kept on the air one more year. Ah, 
well, the monkeys who control pro- 
gramming at the networks know 
best, I suppose. 

Ray Betzner, BSI 

“The Agony Column” 

Lancaster, PA 

Ray, Ray, Ray—where did you get a 
nutty idea like that? 
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torted"—just a teensy bit. 


You must have been 
out on a tear last night! 
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SCIENCE FICTION 


SKY RACKET (1837) Herman Brix, Joan Barclay, Jack Mulhall. An 
'extromoly rare crime thriler with definte sci-fi elements, Brix plays an 
undercover agen! ou to capture a gang of airmail bandits who usa a 
dosth ray device to blow airplanes out of tho shy. Similar lo AIR 
HAWKS. From Sam Katzman's Victo Pictures From 16mm. S184 
‘THE LOST MISSLE" (1958) Robert Loggia, Ellen Parker, Laity Ker. 
A strange and deadly missile from outer space Gries the Earth a! low 
altiude, destroying everything in its path. The ciy of Ottawa is wiped 
‘ul and the flaming radioactive manace is headed toward New York 
An interesting and very obscure 'S0s sci-fi thriler. Fiomt6mm. S196 
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THE SLIME PEOPLE” (1963) Susan Hart, Robert Hution, Les 
Tremayne. Meastus prehistoric creatures, disturbed by nuclear 
lasie, ake avar Los Angeles under cover of a wall of strange mist. A 
small group of peopia do battle with thom. From 35mm. S196 

2+6: MISSION HYDRA (1965) Kirk Moris, Gorden Mitchel, 
Leonie Snell. Ore of the rarest of al 'SOs schi fims. An allen 
spaceship (rom the planet Hysra ande cn Earth and kidnape a group 
of humans. Hibernating robots, aliens vih incinerating rays. photon 
showers, a planet of ape-monstors, and a spaceship cf stelelons are 
all featured. Color, tom 16mm. 5197 

KING OF KONG ISLAND (1962) Brad Harris, Mare Lawrence. A 
group of mad scientists journey lo Kong island where they implant 
Teceplors inl the brains of gorilas. They plan lo control the work 
‘wih an army of Kongs! The scientists aro challenged by the mighty 
aps, "King", an actual decoandant of King Kong. Color, 16mm. S198 

IT'S ALIVE (1968) Tommy Kirk, Shirley Bonne, Bil Thurman. A real 
gagger that's sooo much fun to watch. A maniacal farmer kidnaps 
local passersby and feods them io his cave-dwelling lizard man that 
lives in a cavo beneath hie farm. The ping pong bell-cyod monsiar = 
‘a scream. Amazing. Directed by Lary Buchanan. From 16mm. $199 

SUPERSONIC MAN (1979) Michael Coby, Cameron Michel, 
Diana Poakov. An obscura hallen sci-i adventure complete with a 
"uporhere from a distent galaxy. Milchell ie great aa the evil mad 
Scientist. Walch forthe rocket-shooling robet. Color, 16mm. $200 


HORROR 


TORTURE SHIP (1939) ing Pichal, Ly Talbot, Jacqualine 
Wells. A crazy scientist is conducting crazy experiments portaining to 
"ihe criminal mind” on board his private ship. His guinea pigs are real 
criminals! Subdued horror elements but still interesting. 18mm, H230 
MURDER IN THE MIRROR (1960) Lon Chaney, directed by 
Curt Siodmak. FIRST TIME ON VIDEO! Hare's something you 
Prcbaliy never thought you'd see: a lost episode of the Chaney TV 
Series, 13 DEMON STREET. Lon (in spooky makeup) pays the 
hoolly host for this suoporsoful ghost story about a man who seos a 
Vision of an agas-old murdor within a myslorous miror. Very creepy. 
‘and an absolute must for any collector of rare horror oddities. (Our 
‘thanks to Mike McHenry for finding this gem for us). Plus! Also thrown 
in is a full resl o ulra-rare BELIEVE IT OR NOT vingattes—also first 
time on video. Thie tapa ie highly recommended. From 36mm. H221 
BLANCHEVILLE MONSTER" (1963, aka HORROR) Gerard Tichy, 
Loo Anchoriz, Joan Mils, Richard Davis, Helga Line. A beautiful 
young giri-daughtor of a halfmad count-foars that her We wil ba 
Sacrificod to fulfil an ancient family logend. She later [mds ners ir 
buried pramaturaly by har defigured father. From 16mm. H217 
HONEYMOON OF HORROR (1964) Robert Parsons, Abbey Heller. 
Anincredblorariy! The new bride of a strange sculptor finds har new 
ifo ied with horror. 1 seems many of Rar husbands fends want 
hor dead, But why? And what is the myelericue connection with a 
Saves of unusual statuettes? Color, from 16mm. H218 
FORTRESS OF THE DEAD (1985) John Hackett, Comrad 
Parkham, Ana Corta. An incredibly rare ghost ior. The lone 
univer Of a blown out WWE bunkar at Corregider retume to the 
Philippines twenty years laor. Thare he finds himself haunted by tha 
ghosts of his former battalion. Very eorie. From 16mm. H21 
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MaD DOCTOR 
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MAD DOCTOR OF BLOOD ISLAND" (1968) John Ashley, Ronald 
Remy, Angelique Pelyjehn. Great 60s driven fun aboul a mad 
scientist who conducts strange experiments deaing wih alemal 
youth. A hideous groan monster eranlualy causes the doctor's 
laboratory to go up In Names. Eadie Romero. Coir, 16nim. H220 

BEAST OF BLOOD" (1070 aka BEAST OF THE DEAD) John 
Ashley, Celeste Yarnall Eddie Garcia. Sequel to MAD DOCTOR OF 
BLOOD ISLAND. The maniacal Dr. Lorca kidnaps a female raporter 
for use in his experiments. Ho eventually brings a headless monster 
(ith greon blood, no loc) backlo Ife. Color, from Bim, H221 


CURSE OF THE VAMPIRES" (1970 aka CREATURES OF EVIL) 
Amaia Fuonlos, Eddie Garcia, Romeo Vasquez, A brothar and sislar 
‘ive al thee father's estate anv to find their mother has become n 
biooċthirsty vampire. Her sen eventually feels her fangs on his neck. 
Similar in VAMPIRE PEOPLE. Color, fom 16mm, H222 

DECOY FOR TERROR (1065 ska PLAYGIRL KILLER) Nail 
Sadaka, Wiliam Kirwin. A real graveyard shif favorite. Kirain plays a 
looney-loons artist who murders his modois, thon storas thair bodies 
in a meat locker. Cheap and siaazey, yat engrossing. Noi released 
here unti around 1971. Color, from 16mm. H223 

KISS OF THE TARANTULA" (1972) Eric Mason, Suzanne Ling, Pat 
Landon, Herman Wallner, Good od fashioned "70s drive-in schlock 
A wacko teenage girl unleashes her pel Jaranlulas against her bitchy 
‘Slepmother and other enemies.” Over the top, bu fun, Color. H224 

RETURN OF THE ZOMBIES (1972 aka THE HANGING WOMAN) 
Faul Naschy, Stan Cooper, Vicki Nesbit. A man finds the corpse of a 
young woman hanging in a cemetery. As he investigates, he uncovers 
local doctor's plans to zombi the entre world, Quite chiling once 
tho zombies are odd in force, Raled"R^ Color, From 35mm. H228 


HOUSE OF EXORCISM (1972) Ek» Sommer, Telly Savalas, Robert 
Aida. Directed by Mario Bava. Elke finds herself in an eerie mansion 
filed wi weld characters (neluding Savalas as a butler who 
rasamble a painting of tho devi) and pulrfying corpses. Alda ic tho 
post who ties to oxcoreise her. Ratod "R." Color, fom 16mm. H226 

THE DEVIL'S POSSESSED (1974) Paul Naschy, Norma Sebre. A 
miade ages rant commits unpeakable acts of evil and torture 
eguinat hie subjects. They oventually rico up and fulfill a horifie 
revenge against him. Beautiful color, from 35mm. H227 

EXORCISM (1974) Paul Naschy, Maria Perschy, Maria Kesli, 
Grace Mills. A sirange satanic cull s on the Dose In the Engish 
countryside. They commit a coros of gruesome crimos that leave the 
local authorities baffled. Rated R.” Color, from 16mm. H228 

INQUISITION (1976) Paul Naschy, Daniela Giordano, Juan 
Gallardo. Naschy is a 15th cortury wich hunting judge. Ho alls in 
love with the daughter of a warlock whom he sentenced lo death. She 
makes a pact with Salan and soon Naschy finds himself accused of 
wilcheraft. This is a violent fim with many brutal torture scenes, Not 
recommended for children. Dafiitely rated "R.” Color, 35mm. H229 


SWORD AND SANDAL 


GOLGOTHA (1999) Jem Gabin, Edwige Feulliee, Marry Baur 
This highly horalded apacinsie fim from France centers amund the 
time period of Jesus of Nazareth. Exromoly well done for its ime and 
highly recommended. Dutbod and from 16mm SS79 

THE WHITE WARRIOR (1961) Steve Reeves, Giorgia Mall 
Renato Baldini, One of the most sought-after sword and sandal 
spectacles is now on vidas! The welling in Russia during the 1800«. 
Reeves plays a courageous tribal coltan who dafies the Czar and 
leacs his men against tha menarch’s advancing hordes. An absolute 
must for all Sieve Reeves fans. Directed by cult Malam dir, 
Recado Froda, Color, From a beautiful 16m print SSAA 

ROMULUS AND REMUS (1961) Steve Reeves, Gordon Scott, Vima 
Lisi, Two brothers, raised by a woll, grow up and fight side by side 
umil ney boi come 10 desire the daughter of the King of the Sabines. 
Tho climax faaturas tha brother s duel to the daath, with tha rco ol the 
Roman Empire serving as a eplog. Highly recommondod. Fiom a 
Stunning color 15mm print. Fully leter-boxed in cinemascope. S580. 

VULCAN, SON OF JUPITER (1962) Rod Flash Ilush, Sela Cortez, 
Gordon Mitchet, Lots of horror and lantasy elements have! The 
Grook gods of Mt. Olympus, lizardike monster men, and stange 
underground creatures are fealurod in tis incredibly rare sword and 
Sandal spectacular, Color, from 16mm. SS81 


SON OF HERCULES IN THE LAND OF DARKNESS (1663) Dan 
Vadis, Carl Brown. Argolis, son of Hercules, rescues pezsarls held in. 
slavery by the evil Queen of Dem. Ha also loosens a sea of moli 
lava at destroys har ancient city. Color, from 16mm. 5582 
NUNCIBLE BROTHERS MACIISTE (1065) Richard Lloyd, Tony 
Freeman, Caludia Lange. A mysterious underground queen orders 
her hordas of laopard-men to kidnap the fiancee of a prince-hom. 
sho actually loves-hoping to draw him to her underground kingdom. 
‘Tho Maciste brothers come to the roscue. Color, from 16mm. SS83 
KNIVES OF THE AVENGER (1967) Cameron Mitchell, Elissa 
Mitchell, Fausto Tozzi. Directed by Mario Bara. Vilings battle each 
oiher, pilage tho countryside, and decapitate their enemies. Savas 
failow-up Io ERIK THE CONQUEROR. Color, [rom 16mm. S884 
ARABIAN ADVENTURE" (1979) Christopher Lee, Peter Cushing 
Mickey Rooney. Lee plays an evil magician who seeks to become all 
powerful by oblaining a magical rose, This wonderful sword and 
5 features fying carpets, a malevolent genie, dragon 
and rom 16m. S885 


EXPLOITATION 


DAMAGED LIVES" (1933) Diane Sinclair, Lyman Willams, George 
Irving, Jason Robards. A guy breaks a dale wih his fiancee and finds 
himself having an aair vith another woman, The nex day he 
confesses everything lo his beloved. There's just one problem: Ihe 
Woman ha slepi with had VD! Acamp lassie. From 18mm. X086 
GAMBLING WITH SOULS (1936) Martha Chapin, Wheeler 
Oakman, Bryan! Washburn, Gay Sheridan, Robert Frazer. Innocent 
gris are “suciad” invo a gambling and prostitution house im this 
extremely campy expeltation classic. From 16mm. X087 
EBELLIOUS DAUGHTERS (1938) Marjorie Reynolds, Vema 
Hille, Denris Moore, Monto Blue, A small town gii-ignored by hor 
parents-moves out ard takes a job al a dress shop. Unknown o her, 
in dressing. 


has finally foaled to the suface. A concerned health oficial doos 
‘everything he can o stop the spread of vorereal disease by Ihe tonn's 
Prosiiules. Will he succeed? Acampy morsel, From 16mm. 1085 
A FIG LEAF FOR EVE (1944 aka DESIRABLE LADY) Jan Wily, 
Phil Warran, Batty Byha An axotie dancer ie thrown in the slammer 
lar performing a risque dance in public. Later, she discovers her boss 
‘st up the raid for publicity! Firs imo cn video. From 16mm. X090 


Ripping the lid from a vi 
cious phase of American 
fel... Showing with un- 
| usual drama the hidden. 
sidelights of the great city! 


MICKEY (1949) Leis Buter, Bil Goodein, kono Honey, John 
Sutton. Rose Hobart, Skip Homeier. Earhy, Sometimes humorous 
eariy teenage movie about a young teenager who's a source of 
Constant embarassment lo her widower father. She eventually 
Staightens out and becomes a gorgeous young gal, helping Dad 
‘slong the way. Kind ofa 40s version of GIDGET. Color, 16mm. JS36 
‘SO EVIL, SO YOUNG (1857) Jil ireland, John Charlesworth, Elien 
Pollock, John Longder. A juvenie girt is framed as an accomplice in 
a robbery. She's sent lo a reform schoel for girls whore sho falla 
Vilim lo the cruel temperment cf the sadistic chief vardıess. A real 
3D. ari that's first fime on video, Color, om 16mm. JS37 
IVY LEAGUE KILLERS (1962) Don Borisenko, Barbara Bricher, A 
forgotton minor JD. gem. A group of rich leonagoro fad 
hamsahyez up against a rulhoss motorcycle gang. One thing leads to 
‘another, finally culminating in robbery and murder, Grity, yet sincere. 
in any J.D. reference book. From 16mm. uS38 


HOTHEAD (1963) John Delgar, Robert Glenn, Barbara Joyce. A 
must-see for all JD. collectors! A young teenage punk is fired from 
Ws job (or stealing. A gorgeous young hooker gets involved with a 


runaway husband. Utimetely, they ll cross paths in this 
and very engrossing Alm. Prostitution, alcoholism, cool cars, body 
builders, dancing teenage gis, fistfigħts, and even madness are all 
part ofthis icrodible J.D. rarty. A real find. From 16mm. J539 


KING OF THE WILD (103) Borie Kari, Watir 1 
Dorahy Christy. Boris plays a vilainous sheik in his exlag Mascot 
ri Ille ta ibd ih manentry tiger, vlcanoos, and oher 
Junge its. Prom Tomm. 12 chapter Senat, two tapes, 324.5 pus 
$205 for packaging, handling, and postage. 3049 

BRIDES OF SULU (1834) Adela Moreno, Eduardo Casio. 
Gregori Taman. Tuo land bveis-oth of opposing reljons- lll 
inne and loo to a remate land. Warriors Kom he gs oe ac 
‘hom dann and trouble alone. From 16mm. 1089 

PERILS OF THE JUNGLE (1957) Cide Beaty. Stanley Farar. 
Filis Coole. ‘This good ld fashioned "B" janglo ivr has famed 
‘Alearvunier Boat racing denn Nolan ls a o Corgo fungi 
Flony o! hair risa ick. onctomant, From Gm, 4061 

WALK INTO HELL (1957 Crips Rally, Francise Cristophor, 
Reginald Lye. An Austlan offal of Now Guinea I ordered lo 
investigate an oil dacavey in the wid Junge rare When h andis 
party are cepted by sag, he efecto tel Kondom by having a 
Fey doctor cur the ingle chef's chron Calor, 18mm 052 

KILMA, QUEEN OF THE JUNGLE (1975) Eva Mier, Frank Stan, 
Claudia Gray. A shipwrecked sailor winessos a balle between 
fates and female amazon varios. Later, o sale Defiende ihe 
Amazon queen of ha ar sag her kom a boa consti. Lats of 
ge tlle and scan 


NO GREATER SIN" (1942) Leon Ames, Luana Wallers, John 
Gallaudet, Guy Usher, Tiis Cofin. Another “osr explotation bacdie [ENANA MYSTERY-SUSPENSE-FILM NOIR 


$ Double Thrill HORROR ya 


SELECT 
ATTRACTIONS, nc, 
Presents 


Edgar Wallace's ° 


N HARKER -RENE RAY 
INA OCONNOH HARTLEY POWER 


RETURN OF THE FROG" (1936 aka NOBODY HOME) Sonrie 


Wilfred Lawson, Louise Hey. An ullrarare British Edgar 
Wallace chier. The exprtner of a master criminal s protected oy 
Scolland Yard. The eriminal-a master of dicquiza-Aracis him doum 
and klis him anyway, in spite of the Yaré's efforts EWIS 

HYENA GF LONDON (1984) Bemard Price, Diana Matin, Tony 
Kanaan, Anony wright. This is an exremely interesting Edgar 
Wallace honor chilar with sc: mente. A mad profesor, studying 
the "symolicms of evi, injects quid from the brain of a dead Kilar 
into his own brain and becomes a maniac himself, 16mm. EWIG 

ROOM 13 (1964) Joachim Füchsborger, Kar Dor, Richard 
Haublr, A robbory invoking gold and bant notos eventi loade Io 
tho blackmail ofa government official. Wall leads o a forsaken casia 
and a nighicub room known as "number 13” From 16mm. EW! 

CURSE, OF THE HIDDEN VAULT (1964) Judi Dorys, Harold 
Lib. Tho aged owner of an old gambling casino dios, maling a 
young gel heir to his amassed fortune thal Kes hidden in a secet 
Tomb: Undawerid members become the vicims of greed-ard the 
‘rea secto of he mystenous vaun. From 16mm. EW18 


FORGOTTEN HORRORS 


PLEASE NOTE: All tiles in this soction are just $12.95, plus $2.05 
por tile or packaging, handling, and postage. 


MURDER AT DAWN (1832) Jack Mulhall, Josephine Dunn, Mischa 
Auer, ina mysierous mountain hideaway, an mad professor works on. 
a death ray! Lote of murders and mystorious goings-on ensue, 
complete with trap doors, faces at windows, faling bodies, etc 
Special effects by electrical wizard Kenneth SiricKaden. 16mm. FRS1 
(GANGSTERS OF THE SEA (1532 aka OUT OF SINGAPORE) 
Nosh Beary, Dorothy Burgess, Miriam Seogar, Montagu Love. 
Strange happenings as the captain of a ship falls with some strange 
disease (hes actually bean poisoned). A gang of thugs then iries to 
take over the ship. Avery, very explosivo climax. From 16mm. FH52 
THE INTRUDER (1032) Monte Bue, Lila Loo, Gwonn Les, Miecha 
Auer. A grisly murder is commited on board a cruise ship just before 
ft goes down in a storm. The sunivors land on a mysterious jungle 
island where they encourser a fanatical wild man, a klier gorilla, and a 
Save (ull of skeletona! Bizarre. Recommended. From Tómm. FHE2 
CAPTURED IN CHINATOWN (1935) Charles Delaney, Marion 
Shilling. A yelow peri thriler. A bloody feud between two Chinese 
femiles leads lo mystery and murder, Although this is not a new. 
release, it is now upgraded from a beautiful 16mm orginal print, FH27 


Learn to 
gain weight 


by LOSING 
scruples! 


sex THOMAS Im GARNICHQEL + Atar GIM dee GOTT 


ie tg Dnis Pre -Bese on be ees STEPHEN PUTER Dl Sem Agos br 
PERERA: rbd yal at Do a amo Sea Pac get 
ut Dane teren Fins Pete A Cea icing c o 


PLEASE NOTE: All tiles ia this socton are just $12.95, plus $2.05 
per ie or packaging, handling, and postage. 


NEVER TOO LATE (1935) Richars Talmadge, Thelma Whie, 
Robert Frazer, Mildred Harris. A wild Talmadge action fim irvoling a 
loan necklace and a gang of ruthless jewel fiers. Watch for tho 
roofiop race wil the crooks al the film's harrowing climax, Pleny of 
bruises and abrasions. A Rolablo Pictuʻes release. 18mm. M242 

STEP ON IT (1936) Richard Talmadge, Lois Wide, Roger Wiliams. 
‘An action packed Talmadge vehicle with Richard playing a cop-fired 
from the force-aho thon solves a series of tuck holdups, Tons of 
fisticuffs. Released by Retable Pictures, Fiom 16mm. M243 

IT COULDN'T HAVE HAPPENED, BUT IT DID (1936) Reginald 
Denny, Jack La Ruo, Evelyn Brant, inez Courtney. Murdar.myel 
playeright tries lo solve the pazzing case of his murdered producers. 
A wel-dona litle Chesterfield whodunnit From 16mm. M244 

THE DRAG-NET (1935) Rod La Rocque, Marian Nixon, Betty 
‘Compson, Jack Adair. A vor rare and very intriguing crime drama 
produced by Edgar Rico Burroughs. La Roque plays a young playboy 
"who fakes a job as an assistant D.A. He then Inde himself up against 
a lough crime toss and his gang, as well as being at odds wih the 
local newspaper, Recommerded. From 16mm, M246 

THE AVENGING HAND (1936) Noah Berry. Kathleen Kelly. Louis 
Borel, James Harcourt. Bery wont abroad to star in this very rare 
British thle. A number of “guests” in a hotel are actually criminals 
searching fora stash of hidden foot. From 1mm. M247. 

FLYING FISTS (1937) Horman Brix, Jeanna Martel, Fuzzy Knight, 
Farrel Mac Donald, Guinn Wiliams, Dickie Jones. This is a nify litle 
action Ihrer with Brix as a lumberjack who ficors the excheavyweight 
champ. He's brought into the fight game where he's pubicized as Ie 
most ruthloss fighter in the gama. lea fad fight in tha making? Yap. 
Made by Sam Katzman's Victory Pictures. From 18mm. M248 


ped 


DESPERATE CARGO (1941) Ralph Byrd, Carol Hughes, Jack 
Muhal. A gang of criminale hijack = giant slipper on which wo gis 
are tring to fetum to the United States. Byrd comes lo the rescue in 
this exciting ttle PRC thriller. From 16mm. M249 
THEY MADE ME A KILLER (1946) Robert Lowery, Barbara Britton 
Frank Albortson, Lola Lane, James Buch, Edmund MacDonald, In th 
.cion-meladrama from Paramount's Pine-Thomas factory. an 
innocent man (Lowery) is accused of robbery and murder charges. 
To the rescua comes a determined young git. From 18mm. M280 
MAN ON THE LEDGE (1955) Cameron Mitchel, William Gargan, 
Syvia Sidney, Vara Miles. A mentally and emobonally disturbed young 
man, determined lo end his lifa, contemplates suicide for fourteen 
hours on a high ledge, A suspenseful and exciting fim. 16mm. M251 
TIMELOCK (1957) Rober! Beatty, Boty McDowall, Los Paterson, A 
banker's son is accidantly lockad in an air-tight vault als not sel to 
‘open again for over 60 hours. isa ive-and-death race against time fo 
‘save tho boys Ife in this great Brlich thriler, From 16mm. M253 
SCHOOL FOR SCOUNDRELS” (1900) Tom-Thomas, Alastair 
Sim, lan Camichao!, Janette Scott This movie's a scream. 
Carmichael is a total nerd, a complete loser. He's scored by his 
"employees, cheated by waiters and cab drivers, swindled by crooked 
‘car salesmen, and-evon worse-totaly anilla at tennis n front of 
tho lady ho loves by a smooth-taiking ladios man. Thon he finds the 
solution: a school for scoundrols. I's a school to sharpen up mon 
Who consistanty find themselves lowest on the tomierr-pole of lif. 
What follows afier he “graduates” isa rot. Brilsh comedies dont get 
tary better, Whio only marginally in the Siniatar Cinama epoctrum, we 
Just couldn! resist releasing this great tile. Recommended. $1295 
plus $2.05 for packaging, handling, and postage. 16mm. M255 


/ARTIAL ARTS THRILLERS 


TNT JACKSON (1974) Joanne Ball, Stan Shaw, Pat Anderson, Ken 
Molcalf. A wol-made Filipino marlal arts thille with a let of kick. 
Former playmalo Bell plays a karate export who kicks the hell out of 
anyone who irys to prevent her from finding har lost brother. Ono eye- 
‘opening scene has her taking on a roce tll of ugs while dressed 
‘only in panties (very small pantie). Definitely raled “R” for nudity, 
violence, and language. Color, from 16mm. KFO7 

BRUCE LEE: THE MAN, THE MYTH (1977) Bruce Li, This action 
bb concerns Ihe saga of Bruce Lee, starting with his humble 
beginninge in Hong Kong. H falowe his ifo lo Amoria and to hie 
'oventual stardom as a martial aris superstar. Color, 16mm. KFOS 

KUNG FU OF EIGHT DRUNKARDS (1977) Lee Yang. A very 
unusual Kung Fu movie. A group of batting Ching dynasty warriors 
uso en unusual martial arts fechniquo that gives thom the appecrance 
of being drunk. Color from 35mm. KFOS 

‘THE TONG FATHER (1978) Sammy Ching. The tile character is a 
merciless oderial crime boss who hesds a Chinese opium ring. A 
martial arts agent vets out to bring him in. Color, kom 36mm. KFO 
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carlet Street's staff has always had a weakness for those 

great old newspaper comedies—LIBELED LADY 
(1936) and HIS GIRL FRIDAY (1940) spring to mind— 
and Hollywood exposés, such as THE BAD AND THE 
BEAUTIFUL (1952) and THE LEGEND OF LYLAH 
CLARE (1968), and even (as pictured below) ABBOTT 
AND COSTELLO IN HOLLYWOOD (1945). 

We're proud to say that we've dug up the dirt be- 
hind a few Tinseltown mysteries ourselves, including 
the true identity of Tom Graeff, the man who made the 
extraordinary TEENAGERS FROM OUTER SPACE 
(1959); the behind-the-scenes story of the homo- 
sexual scandal that resulted in Tommy Kirk's dismissal 
by Walt Disney; the real reason Darren McGavin will 
never make another NIGHT STALKER movie; Veronica 
Carlson's “ravishment” by Peter Cushing on the set of 
FRANKENSTEIN MUST BE DESTROYED (1970); Don 
Johnson's experiences as Sal Mineo's costar and 
room mate; Russ Tamblyn's run-in with the spirit 
world on location for THE HAUNTING (1963); Gale 
Sondergaard's career-destroying experience with black- 
listing; David Nelson's preference for playing a psy- 
chotic killer over playing David Nelson; Tarzan pal 
Cheeta's near-fatal encounter with comic Jan Murray; 
the race to put factually inaccurate biographies of James 
Dean on screen; and the War of the Lois Lanes (Noel 
Neill and Phyllis Coates) 

Admittedly (and, we hope, happily), these aren't 
the stories you'll find in today's supermarket tabloids. 


Hollywoods Rear Window 


Michael Jackson, O. J. Simpson, and Madonna are un- 
likely candidates for coverage in our crimson pages. 
(Then again, you will find out why directors John Wa- 
ters and Joel Schumacher delighted in filming Johnny 
Depp in his undies and Val Kilmer in black rubber, 
whether X-FILES star Gillian Anderson really thinks the 
truth is “out there,” and why Brad Pitt will appear in 
the sequel to INTERVIEW WITH THE VAMPIRE.) 

For the most part, though, we're inclined to take a 
look back, through Hollywood's Rear Window, as it 
were, to uncover some bypassed facts about such icons 
of the mystery and horror genres as Alfred Hitchcock; 
his daughter, Patricia; Farley Granger, Raymond Burr, 
Hillary Brooke, Al Adamson, and Cornell Woolrich. 

In keeping with those newspapers glorified in the 
movies mentioned above, we're not above wild specu- 
lation, as you'll find in this'issue's unbelievable scoop 
concerning the murder of John Barrymore. (And when 
we say unbelievable, we mean unbelievable!) But much 
of what you'll find in this issue of Scarlet Street—in 
fact, just about everything except the murder of John 
Barrymore—is Hollywood as it was in its heyday. The 
secret lives! The covert deals! The murders! The rapes! 

And the lies ... 


—Richard Valley 


TRADING CARDS 
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H ollywood directors, New York publishers, and TV 
scandal shows have shown that no one in the his- 
tory of the world ever died of suicide or of a natural 
death—except for Abraham Lincoln, who we now know 
died of boredom that night in the Ford Theater, after 
which Mary Todd Lincoln in a fit of pique threw that 
actor from the box onto the stage to add a little drama to 
the event. What Booth with his broken leg cried out was 
"Sic sempre femininus,” not "tyrannis." 

Then, of course, Mary Todd turned her spite against 
poor Mary Surrat, with whom she shared a seamstress, 
and who had been seen dusting her boarding house in 
the identical dress Mary Todd Lincoln had worn to the In- 
augural Ball! 

Now we know that Cleopatra was murdered by a dis- 
gruntled gay librarian from the burned-out library at 
Alexandria, who held her responsible for the ashes. The 
Anthony and asp story are pure Hollywood. Now we 
know that Hitler was really mauled to death by his Ger- 
man shepherd, Blondie. (No one could keep that dog in 
the bunker that night.) The suicide story was concocted 
by Goebbels to give a little dignity to der Führer's end. 
And, of course, both Kennedy brothers were really mur- 
dered due to the late Marilyn Monroe, who in ven- 
geance at their rejection of her put out a posthumous 
contract on them. (Those weren't added gunshots assas- 
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sination witnesses heard, they were the cracks of a base- 
ball bat.) 

The story no one has publicized is the 1942 murder of 
the great American actor, John Barrymore. The omission 
is puzzling since it's well past the 50th anniversary of that 
event, and over 100 years since his birth in 1892. Since 
Barrymore was as famous as Monroe and the most ac- 
claimed Hamlet of this century, is there a continuing 
conspiracy regarding his demise? Is there something 
more “rotten in the state of Denmark?" 

At the time, doctors claimed the Great Profile died of 
failing kidneys, congestive heart failure, hardened ar- 
teries, an ulcerated esophagus, and bronchitis. Because 
he was known to be a heavy drinker, the public believed 
it. As there wasn't a coroner's report for a subsequent 
L.A. coroner to reject at the first chance he saw to get his 
name in the newspapers, generations have accepted the 
doctors' cover-up. But Barrymore himself, a week before 
he died, told his employer Rudy Vallee (the “Vagabond 
Lover" of radio) that he was in "top form." And his last 
Shakespearean speech broadcast to his American fans 
began “He jests at scars who never felt a wound." Was 
this a fearful warning of his fate to the nation? The follow- 
ing line of that speech is "What light from yonder win- 
dow breaks." Was this an allusion to the recent Japanese 
sunrise attack on Pearl Harbor? 


The events are mighty and the 
possible villains many surrounding 
the great thespian’s death. Barry- 
more's Japanese gardener had been 
interned in a camp for enemy aliens. 
Had the actor unearthed secret plans 
for a Japanese submarine attack on 
Santa Barbara? Wallace Beery's gar- 
dener, along with all other Japanese, 
was also interned as an enemy alien. 
The gardeners might have plotted 
when the two actors worked together 
in GRAND HOTEL. Did Barrymore 
overhear something? Did he know 
too much? 

Then there was Sadakichi Hart- 
man, half German, half Japanese, a 
walking Axis—described by every- 
one as disreputable, but who had in- 
sinuated himself into the star's life 
as a drinking buddy. Why? 


The swashbuckling Errol Flynn The Great Profile 


followed in Barrymore's footsteps 


ported medical crisis caused, it was 
claimed, by his drinking a large 
bottle of perfume when he was de- 
prived of alcohol. Who can believe 
that? Yes, there were heirs and a life 
insurance policy, but his estranged 
children worshipped him from afar 
and, in any case, two out of three 
were too young and small to be able 
to force a bottle of perfume down 
their father's throat. 

His numerous creditors wanted 
him alive, as he was doing anything, 
including performing with dum- 
mies (Charlie McCarthy) to pay off 
his debts. The most likely suspect 
here is a rival actor, Monty Woolley 
Barrymore had been screen-tested to 
star in the film version of Woolley's 
Broadway stage success THE MAN 
WHO CAME TO DINNER. After 
Barrymore's death, Woolley got the 
part in a film, TONIGHT AT 8:30, de- 


everywhere. Flynn has been exposed by an author ex- 
poser as having possibly been a Nazi spy. We know that 
when Flynn was kept busy making World War II films, 
the Germans began to lose the war (i.e. OBJECTIVE 
BURMA = Rommel’s defeat in North Africa.) Bar- 
rymore's corpse is said to have been taken from a mor- 
tuary and held for one hour in Flynn's house, then re- 
turned. Suspicious? John Barrymore was a known patriot 
who said publicly that he "loved Franklin Roosevelt." 
On a more domestic level, the possible murder sus- 
pects are numerous: ex-wives, relatives, movie execu- 
tives, other actors, and an old nurse he attempted to 
seduce. Before his end in the hospital, there was a re- 


signed for John Barrymore. There's no record of Monty 
Woolley visiting John Barrymore in the hospital, but 
anyone able to have a success as THE MAN WHO 
CAME TO DINNER is capable of pouring a large bottle of 
perfume down anyone's throat. 

Won't some distinguished publisher finance some 
investigative author in a sure-fire literary enterprise 
that will expose this injustice, so that “flighis of angels" 
may at last sing this great Hamlet to his rest? 2) 


Jack Larson is a promising cub reporter for the Metropolis 
Daily Planet. 


Ic is, perhaps, nostalgia for that mysterious 
bygone era, so cloquently described by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, which has helped perpetrate che 
fascinacion wich che world of Viccorian crime in 
foggy, gas-Lz London. De takes the reader into a 
world before computers and forensic science, a 
world in which Sherlock Dolmes stands head and 
shoulders above all other heroes of dececcive 
fiction. 

The Sherlock Nolmes Memorabilia Company is 
situated in Londons Baker Street. 

Visio che shop and enjoy a memorable experience. 
You can choose from the worlds Largest collec- 
tion of memorabilia for your personal reminder 
of the Greatest Detective in history. So, why noc 
come along, browse and discover us for yourself? 
Customers are invited to join the (Mail Order 
List. Send sterling check for £4.00 for catalogue 
of products devoted co che Great Man. 


230 Baker Street, London NWI 5RT, UK. 


Phone No. 071-486-1426 
Fax No. 071-935-0522 
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he Hound bounds from his fetid 

foxhole for the festive fifth an- 
niversary issue of Scarlet Street, and 
in his paw is a provocative passel of 
press releases. Please read on.... 


Saints, Bats, Hornets, 
and Wondrous Women 


Paramount Pictures finally has a face 
to go with the name of suave Simon 
be for their long-in-the- 
works feature film version of 
THE SAINT .. . and it's none 
other than the Caped Crusader 
himself, Val Kilmer! Paramount 
hopes to develop a franchise 
around Kilmer (and the Leslie 
Charteris "Saint" novels), just as 
the Brothers Warner have con- 
tinued to do with Mr. K as its 
current Bat-actor. 

This makes Virile Val quite 
valuable, and quite busy. Kilmer 
starts Russian locations for THE 
SAINT in March, and then be- 
gins shooting BATMAN AND 
ROBIN this fall. Greasing the 
Batpole once again with Val will 
be Chris O'Donnell as the rap- 
idly aging Boy Wonder. Rumors 
still abound that Patrick Stewart 
will play Mr. Freeze, and that 
Demi Moore and Julia Roberts 
are vying for the role of Pamela 
Isley, better known as Poison 
Ivy. Other rumors have director 
Joel Schumacher trying to con- 
vince Roberts to play Batgirl in 
the new chapter, with a possible 
spin-off movie series of her 
own to follow. (Good golly; can 
Paul Williams as Bat-mite be far 
behind?) Warners really seems 
to be on a superhero spree, with a 
planned WONDER WOMAN fea- 
ture from producer Ivan Reitman 
(GHOSTBUSTERS), and a new SU- 
PERMAN film that Jon Peters may 
produce this year. Oh, to be a cape 
manufacturer in Burbank! 

Uncaped, but still a crusader, THE 
GREEN HORNET returns in a new 
Universal feature starring George 
Clooney of TV’s ER. Clooney, fresh 
from fighting Mexican vampires in 
FROM DUSK TIL DAWN, will star 
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as Britt Reid, The Hornet's stinging 
alter ego. His possible costar as com- 
panion-in-kicks Kato: Jason Scott 
Lee, in the role played on TV in the 
'é0s by Bruce Lee (whom Jason por- 
trayed so effectively in DRAGON: 
THE BRUCE LEE STORY). Produc- 
tion is scheduled to begin in March, 
when George hangs up his hospital 
whites for summer hiatus. 


lows Ian Malcolm—played previ- 
ously by Jeff Goldblum—as he re- 
turns six years later to the scene of 
the Cretaceous crime. Malcolm and 
his scientist buddies run afoul of 
ruthless rich guys who want to 
clone the remaining dinosaurs for 
big-game-hunting purposes. Then 
Ricki Lake stages a sit-in to protest it 
all. Watch for it in the summer of '97. 
Meanwhile, the noxious nostal- 


Even after costarring with King Kong, Harvey 
Fierstein, and Roseanne, Brian Kerwin wasn't 
quite prepared when IT CAME FROM OUTER 
SPACE II! 


Dead Dinosaurs 
and Other Disasters 


Having made a few billion less than 
they hoped, Universal Pictures and 
Steven Spielberg have got the sequel 
to JURASSIC PARK ready to start 
this September. Based on Michael 
Crichton's follow-up novel, The Lost 
World (now where have we heard 
that title before?), the screenplay (to 
be written by David Koepp, who co- 
wrote the first film as well as the up- 
coming MISSION: IMPOSSIBLE) fol- 


gia for the 1970s hasn't limited 
itself to the return of disco and 
chukka boots. Big-budget disas- 
ter films of the Irwin Allen vari- 
ety are once again looming on the 
horizon. First up is TWISTER, the 
effects-laden cyclone saga from 
Warners that's due this summer. 
James Cameron has seemingly 
sent his PLANET ICE project into 
deep freeze to begin TITANIC for 
Fox this March. The writer/pro- 
ducer/director (T2, THE ABYSS) 
describes it as "an epic romance^ 
set against one of the century's 
most terrible disasters. Can a 
love theme by Maureen McGo- 
vern be far off? Seemingly un- 
daunted by popular reaction to 
JOE VS. THE VOLCANO, Holly- 
wood will bring us more disas- 
trous volcanic activity. Coming 
soon are Universal's DANTE'S 
PEAK from director Roger Don- 
aldson (SPECIES); Tony Scott's 
subterranean nuclear nightmare, 
RING OF FIRE, for Touchstone 
Pictures; and the cryptically-titled 
VOLCANO from Fox, which is 
due to bubble up next summer. 


The VampireStrikes Back 
Now that Dracula is dead, and loved 
it, other vampires are hurtling our 
way like bats out of . . . well, like 
bats out of Hollywood. The Largo 
Entertainment action/fantasy, VAM- 
PIRES, from director Russell Mul- 
cahy (HIGHLANDER), concerns a 
hit squad dispatched by the Vatican 
to kill off vampires who have been 
roaming the earth for centuries, kill- 
ing innocent Catholics and disrupt- 
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Propagand 


Gothic Erotica 
Posterbook/1996 Calendar 


Large format calendar with 14 hauntingly sen- 
sual 11" x 14" photographs of Propaganda 
Magazine's most exquisite boy and girl models 
in all their androgynous, vampiric beauty. In 
the guise of ancient blood deities, fabulous 
debauched Victorians, and kinky necromantic 
club kids, these dark angels grace the 14 
months from December 1995 to January 1997. 
Photographed in glorious black and white by 
Propaganda's editor, Frederick Harris Berger, 
this collection of wistful vamperotic imagery is 
unequaled in the annals of gothic-horror chic. 
The calendar also features significant dates 
pertaining to Elisabeth Bathory, Oscar Wilde, 
Bela Lugosi, Anne Rice, Mary Shelley, and other 
luminaries of the Gothic genre. 


Send $14.95 check or M.O. Price includes S&H. 
NY residents add $1.27 sales tax per calendar. 
Make payment to Propaganda at PO Box 296, 
Dept. ST, New Hyde Park, NY 11040. Allow 3 

to 4 weeks for delivery. Foreign orders require 
$2.00 more to ship - pay in U.S. funds. 


third and last motion picture with 
Bud Abbott and Lou Costello. The 
song was "Aurora," inspired by 
Aurora Miranda, the real-life sis- 
ter of the celebrated Carmen. The 
movie was HOLD THAT GHOST 
(1941), considered by many to be 
the very best of the Abbott and 
Costello comedies for Universal. 
And she was Maxene Andrews, 
who, with her sisters Patti and 
Laverne, formed the most popular 
singing trio of the late 1930s and 
1940s. 

The Andrews Sisters banished 
the grimness of the World War II 
years and defined America's com- 
mitment to the fight with their 
harmonic melodies. "Apple Blos- 
som Time," "Boogie Woogie Bu- 
gle Boy" (both from 1941's BUCK 
PRIVATES, their first film with 


fires hopping. 


he was indeed "a sweetheart in a million," as she 
sang with her sisters at the conclusion of her 


A Sweetheart in a Million 


On a personal note, I met Maxene in the 1970s, 
when she starred in a stock production of her Broad- 


Bud and Lou), and "Don't Sit Under the Apple Tree” 
are just four of the toe-tapping tunes that kept the home 


tion, her lovely voice, and her many kindnesses. 
Maxene Andrews died on October 22, 1995. 


way hit, OVER HERE!, at the re- 
ional theater at which I worked. 
On Broadway, she'd appeared 
with sister Patti, but for the Play- 
house on the Mall in Paramus, 
New Jersey, she was teamed with 
another '40s icon: Margaret Whit- 
ing.) Being a devoted Andrews 
Sisters fan, I volunteered to be 
Maxene's driver during the run, 
and we soon became friends. 
One night, on the ride back 
to Manhattan after the perfor- 
mance, I mentioned that “Au- 
rora" was my favorite Andrews 
Sisters song, and Maxene started 
to sing it. She was a bit rusty on 
the lyrics, so I joined in, as did 
Maxene's friend and manager, 
Linda Welles. It's an evening that 
I will never forget; nor will I ever 
forget Maxene’s warm disposi- 


— Richard Valley 


Bill (THE ROCKETEER) Campbell re: 
rocketed back to the small: screen in the 
Showtime production of OUT THERE, a zany 
takeoff on the X-FILES-i 
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ing bingo nights. Other fanged fea- 
tures soon to rise: THE VAMPYRE 
WAR, waged by Chris Sarandon 
(who cut his teeth over a decade ago 
on FRIGHT NIGHT), Maximillian 
Schell, and Robert (Freddy Krueger) 
Englund; indie productions CURSE 
OF THE VAMPIRE from writer / 
director D. Kerry Prior and THE 
INSTRUCTOR: A VAMPIRE STORY 
from producer/director Leslie Red- 
den; and VAMPIRE CULT QUEENS 
FROM HELL starring a sultry trio of 
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veteran B-movie femmes 
fatale: Martine Beswick, 
Mary Woronov, and Bar- 
bara Steele. 

Even more new horrors 
to shake our bones: SKEL- 
ETONS, from everyone's 
favorite over-the-top di- 
rector Ken Russell, is a 
Stephen King-like terror 
tale about a journalist who 
uncovers a small town's 
scary secrets . .. THE RELIC 
headlines Tom Sizemore 
(THE USUAL SUSPECTS) 
and Penelope Ann Miller 
(THE SHADOW) fighting a 
monstrous prehistoric or- 
ganism that's loose in a 
museum. Amy Holden Jones (SLUM- 
BER PARTY MASSACRE) wrote the 
script for this Paramount thriller . . . 
INTIMATE RELATIONS, a bizarre 
black comedy from London's Hand- 
Made Films, stars Julie Walters and 
Rupert Graves in the story of a true- 
life fatal attraction -.. THE KILLER 
TONGUE (no cracks, now) is cur- 
rently shooting in Spain with Rob- 
ert Englund, Bruce Campbell (EVIL 
DEAD), and Doug Bradley (Pinhead 
of HELLRAISER movies). This sci-fi 
comedy will be released simulta- 
neously as a video game entitled 


| 
cently 


POINT AND LICK. We know it's im- 
polite to point, but.... 


Updates Aplenty 

THE AVENGERS feature film from 
Warner Bros. has a new director, 
Jeremiah (DIABOLIQUE) Chechik 
(replacing Nicholas Meyer); a new 
start date (February); and as of this 
writing still no John Steed or Emma 
Peel . |. New Line Cinema's upcom- 
ing Saucy Jack story also has a new 
start date (Fall) as wellas a new title: 
MRS. MAYBRICK: THE DIARY OF 
JACK THE RIPPER. Jodie Foster is 
being sought to star along with Sir 
Anthony Hopkins . . . Speaking of 
Jodie, her sci-fi drama CONTACT 
has just begun lensing under the 
direction of Robert (GUMP) Zemec- 
kis... Paramount's comic strip ad- 
venture THE PHANTOM adds two 
British favorites to the cast: Sam- 
antha Eggar and Patrick Macnee .. . 
Wes Craven's needless remake of 
THE HAUNTING will “probably” 
roll in March . . . The Nelvana ani- 
mated production of Clive Barker's 
THE THIEF OF ALWAYS has been 
shut down by Paramount; reasons 
remain unclear. Production had 
started back in July of 1994... Other 
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Rz the bell in the watchtower! Tap a keg of the 
best blood-red wine, and hang up the banners in 
the village square! What's the occasion? Has the torch- 
bearing posse tracked down that pesky werewolf at 
last? Has the Monster been permanently destroyed? No, 
nothing so ordinary. This is a real reason to party, par- 
ticularly for fans of television's legendary "Cool 
Ghoul,” a.k.a. Zacherley! DEAD MAN'S BALL (Tris- 
tique Ltd.), a brand-new CD with a priceless collection 
of newly-recorded tunes by Mr. John Zacherle at his evil 
best, has recently been released! 

Along with an assortment of monstrous madrigals 
on which Zach (in fine voice) is accompanied by mae- 
stro Michael Gilks' “Evil Cleavers" (for whom Mike 
plays a wicked lead guitar), DEAD MAN'S BALL con- 
tains songs previously available on cassette only, 
among them "Zach Is Back," “Eternal Polyester,” and 
“Formaldehyde.” Added to the mix is a modern remake 
of Zach's 1958 hit "Dinner With Drac," and a few tasty 
restylings of tunes from eons ago, including “Coolest 
Little Monster” and “Spiderman Lullaby,” the latter ar- 
ranged for acoustic guitar and piano 

What could have been a standard attempt to toss off 
a novelty product employing the talents of the legend- 
ary horror host is instead an obvious labor of love, cre- 
ated by people who know and understand the quirky 
humor that made Zach such a smash in the first place. 
Mike and Richard Gilks have assembled a group of fine 
musicians and selected a savory array of songs and pat- 
ter that succeed in capturing the flavor of the old, late- 
night TV days. A prime example is “Grave Rob- 
bing Tonight,” a mix of heavy metal and 
boogie-woogie that imparts the 
sense of mischief that we 
have come to asso- 
ciate with the best 
of Zach’s musical 
excursions. 

On funky tunes 
such as “Come With 
Me to Transylvania” 
and “Werewolf Bite 
Me,” acoustic guitar 
and violins dredge up 
memories of the Transyl- 
vania Gypsy Band, the 
alias for a group of 
WABC-TV studio mu- 
sicians who oftimes 
accompanied Zach- 
penned operettas on 


OS THE DEAD 


y Richard Scrivani 


Al 


New York's SHOCK THEATER. "Doc Frankenstein," a 
charming takeoff on the old folk tune “Sweet Betsy 
From Pike," was actually sung by Zacherley in those 
early days. (A verse can be seen being performed on 
Goodtimes' HORRIBLE HORROR video, in a clip from 
THE PAT BOONE SHOW!) 

To sweeten a pot already bubbling over with good- 
ies, actual audio clips from the old show have been pep- 
pered throughout the CD, further adding to the nostal- 
gic flavor. The sound quality is stunning throughout, 
and surprisingly sharp even during the old television 
audio tracks. 

But have no fear: DEAD MAN'S BALL also rocks, 
rocks, rocks, and is worth every penny of its reasonable 
(810 plus $2 shipping) price tag. Any self-respecting 
Zacherley fan owes it to him/her /itself to grab this one. 
Look for it in your favorite record store—or any little 
village gift shop, right next to the canes with silver 
wolf's heads. 


Mm CA/Universal recently released what is hope- 
7°. fully the first volume of episodes from Boris 
Karloff's memorable 1960s TV series, THRILLER. As 
Karloff's alter ego, the Frankenstein Monster, would 
say, it's “Gooood!” Six shows are presented on three 
discs, all in the CLV format. And Karloff has never 
looked—or sounded—better. The quality of the picture 
and audio on all six episodes is so clean and crisp that 
they appear to be recently made, belying their true age 
of some 30-plus years. 

With Mr. Monster on hand as the congenial host, 
THRILLER first premiered on September 13, 1960, and 
ran for two seasons, 67 episodes in all. THRILLER, like 
the TWILIGHT ZONE and THE OUTER LIMITS, was 
an anthology series concerning ordinary people caught 
up in extraordinary events. In addition to his hosting 
duties, Karloff also appeared in several shows, three of 
which are in this collection. 

Karloff's, however, is not the only familiar face that 
turns up. “The Grim Reaper” stars STAR TREK’s Wil- 
liam Shatner as the nephew of Bea Graves (GILLI- 
GAN'S ISLAND's Natalie Schafer), a famous mystery 
writer. As a way of enhancing her spooky reputation, 
Graves buys a morbid painting that has a nasty rep of 
its own: It’s a terrifying portrait of Death itself, whose 
scythe drips with blood as a supernatural sign that its 
owner is about to die. Of course, Graves pays no heed 
to her nephew's warnings about the grisly deaths of the 
previous owners of the painting. This is a genuinely 
Scary show, written by Robert Bloch. 

Dear Boris stars in "The Incredible Doktor Mark- 
esan" as the title character, a strange, intense old gent 
who lives in a ramshackle mansion. His nephew Fred 
(Dick York) and Fred's wife Molly (Caroline Kearney) 
arrive on the scene. The young couple is flat broke and 


by Sean Farrell ` 


need a place to stay until they can get back on their feet. 
Markesan reluctantly invites them in, with one condi- 
tion: Fred and Molly must stay in their bedroom all 
night. Of course, Fred eventually slips out and discov- 
ers that his uncle is raising the dead. Ah, well—zom- 
bies shouldn't be any trouble to Dick York, who went 
on to star as Elizabeth Montgomery's hexed hubby 
Darren in BEWITCHED. 

Ironically, the episode's director, Robert Florey, was 
originally slated to direct FRANKENSTEIN (1931), until 
he was replaced by James Whale. As compensation, 
Florey directed Bela Lugosi in MURDERS IN THE RUE 
MORGUE (1932). 

“The Terror in Teakwood” refers to the grisly con- 
tents of a teakwood chest: the amputated hands of 
famed concert pianist Karnovich, which were removed 
by his bitter rival, Vlad (Guy Rolfe), upon his death. 
Vlad plans to upstage his deceased rival by playing the 
master’s own legendary Seventh Sonata—an impossible 
feat since Karnovich wrote the sonata especially for his 
own unusually large hands. 

Horror queen Hazel Court and Charles Aidman co- 
star, and Reggie Nalder puts in a memorable appear- 
ance as a grave digger. (Nalder is best known for two 
roles: the assassin in Alfred Hitchcock’s 1956 remake 
of THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH, and the vam- 
pire Barlow in the 1979 TV adaptation of Stephen King’s 
SALEM'S LOT.) 

Karloff stars again in "The Prediction" as Mace the 
Mentalist, a phony psychic who starts making some 
unnervingly true predictions. This is hardly a new idea, 
but it’s very well handled by director John Brahm. 
Audrey Dalton, who had an equally rough time in THE 
MONSTER THAT CHALLENGED THE WORLD (1957), 
plays Karloff's lovely assistant. 

In “Masquerade,” Elizabeth Montgomery herself 
pops up. The bewitching actress plays wife to Tom 
Poston, as a couple on their second honeymoon who 
stop at a decrepit old house for the night. We can tell 
right away that they're in deep trouble: it's the Bates 
House from Hitchcock's PSYCHO (1960). Not only that: 
the one and only John Carradine shows up as the creepy 
owner! It gets to be a little too cute, but the banter about 
haunted houses and vampires is very funny, and the 
stars have great onscreen chemistry. The climax is a 
scream, though, and about as close as we'll ever get to 
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MUSCLES, MYTHS 
and MOV IES,.. 


THE 1ST COMPLETE INDEPTH GUIDE 
| TO THE CINEMATIC 
ADVENTURES or 


HERCULES 


FROM STEVE REEVES, GORDON SCOTT+ ALAN STEEL 
TO MICKEY HARGITAY AND 
ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER 
ROM "HERCULES "SAISON; 
"GOLIATH AND THE DRAGON" 
TO "KERCULES IN NEW YORK" 
“ATLAS”. AND ALL THE 
MIGHTY SONS OF HERCULES" 
Ü ) OVER 90TITLES GIVEN WITH 
| j DETAILED REVIEWS, BIO.S 
9 BACKGROUND INFO, AND 
SYNOPSIS FOR MORE THAN 
70 OF THE FILMS LISTED 
72 PAGE MAG. STYLE GUIDE 
“ SEND $6.95 PLUS $1.55 P+H 
CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
STEPHEN WEAKLEY 
202 BASSWOOD, DEPT. SC 
ELK GROVE VILLAGE, IL. 60007 


ToT 


IHE WORLD OF FANTASTIC CINEMA! 


CHANDU "HE MAGICIAN (The original! Menzies directed!) 
NIGH? OF TERROR (Rarely seen Lugosi film) 
FACE OF MARBLE (John Carradine raises the dead!) 
‘SE FLYING SERPENT (George Zucco up to no good!) 
TARGET FARTH (Richard Danning in 1954 Sci-Fi Classic) 
THE BLACK SLEEP (All Star Borror Cast!) 


ii 


TELLER 


TER HUNCIPACK OF NOTRE DAME (Anthony Quinn version!) 
ATTACK OF THE CRAB MONSTERS (Coman Classic!) 

X THE UNKNOWN (Early Hammer Horror) 

THE ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN (Peter Cushing) 

‘THE LOST WORLD (1960 version with Claude Rains) 


MWIICACRAFT (Lon Chaney Jr. in 1964 chiller) 
IOST WORLD OF SINBAD (Rare Toshiro Mifune fantasy) 
RETURN OF THE GIANT MAJIN (The stone god is back!) 


= 
E 
ene (Alan Steel as Ursus) 


“PLUS *** 

MANY MORE HARD TO FIND B MOVIES, JUNGLE 
THRILLERS, HORROR, SCI-FI, ACTION ADVENTURE, 
$20, AND CLASSIC SERIALS! 

o EACH - POSTAGE INCLUDED | (OUTSIDE U.S. - ADD $5.00) 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 51.001 


SOLD FROM ONE COLLECTOR TO ANOTHER. 
No RIGHTS GIVEN on IMPLIED, 


ASEOS 


ALLEIN 


LH. LEBRON 

5728 3RD AVENUE 
SUITE 343 
BROOKLYN, NY 11209 
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SCIENCE FICTION 


A 
| 
£g | CONTINUUM 
w 'atalogue of Science Fiction, Fantasy & Horror 


HONG KONG ACTION 


$34.99 each Buy three or more for $29.99 ea. 


All these titles are in Chinese with English subtitles. 


JOHN WOO 
A BETTER TOMORROW 
A BETTER TOMORROW Il 
BULLET IN THE HEAD 
HARD BOILED 


ARMOUR OF GOD 
BLACK CAT 1 
BLACK CAT 2 


CHINESE GHOST 
STORY 
CHINESE GHOST STORY 
CHINESE GHOST STORY II 
CHINESE GHOST STORY I 


CITY WAR 

DR LAMB 

FULL CONTACT 

HEROIC TRIO 

INSANITY 

LABORATORY OF 
THE DEVIL 


MR VAMPIRE 
MR VAMPIRE 
MR VAMPIRE II 


THOU SHALT NOT SWEAR 
THE UNTOLD STORY 
ZEN OF SWORD 


CHOW YUN FAT 
THREE PACK 
$69.99 
BETTER TOMORROW III 

FULL CONTACT 
PRISON ON FIRE II 


Order toll-free:1-(800) 232-6002 | 
http://www.sfcontinuum.com/ 
sjvideo 
VHS only. WeacceptMastercard, Visa. & American Express. NoCOD's. 
Shipping for continental U.S. - $4 for one, $6 for2, $1.50 each add’ tape. 
Canada, PR, AK, & HI call for shipping. Call (908) 755-2331 ifthe toll-free 
number doesnot reach yourarea. NJ residents add 6% sales tax . Send $1 for a 

catalogue. Retail Dealer inquiries welcome 
Mail to: S&J Productions P.O. Box 154 Colonia, N.J. 07067 


PAGE 24: Boris Karloff was his own charming self as 
the host of THRILLER, one of TV’s best anthology 
series, but he took on a far more sinister edge when he 
starred in several of the show’s episodes. LEFT: Kar- 
loff stole the show as THE INCREDIBLE DOKTOR 
MARKESAN, one of the King of Horror's rare “mon- 
ster” roles in the latter years of his career. 
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IT’S A THRILLER 
Continued from page 24 
knowing what The Thin Man would have been like had 
it been written by Bram Stoker instead of Dashiell 
Hammett! 

Karloff appears in the final show of this collection, an 
adaptation of Edgar Allan Poe’s “The Premature Burial.” 


Set in 1861, it has Karloff as a doctor whose best friend, 
the wealthy Edward Stapelton (Sidney Blackmer), has 
died of mysterious causes. When Karloff performs a dis- 
creet examination after the funeral, he discovers that Ed- 
ward is very much alive, a victim of a cataleptic seizure. 
Great news—but not to his two-timing wife Victorine 
(Patricia Medina), who is all set to spend hubby's wealth 
on her young lover (Scott Marlowe). 

If you're a Boris Karloff fan, this set is a must. The great 
horror star had to do a lot of dreck, especially in his later 
years, but THRILLER offered Karloff the chance to give 
some sterling performances in a respectable project, thus 
adding yet another glorious accomplishment to an already 


illustrious career. 


£ 
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projects currently at a dead stop in- 
clude Quentin Tarantino's MAN 
FROM U.N.C.L.E., Tim Burton's THE 
FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER, 
THE FUGITIVE 2 (which is currently 
called U. 5. MARSHALS), and INDÍ- 
ANA JONES 4. 


Hyde and Shriek 

Oops! The Hound apologizes for his 
premature announcement that Tri- 
Star’s MARY REILLY would actually 
be released in December. But then, 
everything about this Stephen Frears 
film has been delayed, including a 
decision about which of three filmed 
endings to use. It’s currently sched- 
uled for February, but consider the 
release date to be as changeable as 
the good Dr. Jekyll. Perhaps there 
will be smoother sailing for THE 
STRANGE CASE OF JEKYLL & 
HYDE—THE ROCK AND ROLL 
MUSICAL, which is just starting to 
roll (and rock) under the direction 
of the festively-monickered Andre 
Champagne. Cheers! Also set for 
January starts are two truly terrify- 
ing TeeVee escapees: THE BRADY 
BUNCH 2 and LOVE BOAT: THE 
MOVIE. (Is there any way we can get 
the latter to play on a double bill 
with the new TITANIC?) 
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Television Terrors 


Someone’s at the door! AMERICAN 
GOTHIC, the creepy favorite that 
went on hiatus last November, has 
returned to CBS on Wednesday 
nights. Caleb, Merly's Ghost, and 
Sheriff Lucas Buck are back to com- 
plete a full 22-episode run. Also back 
to finish out a full season of para- 
noia is NOWHERE MAN starring 
Bruce Greenwood, which airs on 
the UPN network on Mondays, right 
after STAR TREK: VOYAGER. On 
somewhat shakier ground is Fox's 
STRANGE LUCK, another of the 
Hound's (and his editor's) top faves. 
The astounding, stylish adventures 
of Chance Harper (D. B. Sweeney) 
are back with four more install- 
ments—after that, it could use some 
of Mr. Harper's own luck. 

The final page of PBS's irreplace- 
able MYSTERY! anthology series 
may not have turned quite yet—the 
production office at Boston's WGBH 
is still hopeful that a corporate fun- 
der will be secured for next season. 
THE MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES, Jeremy Brett's last bow 
as the Great Detective, recently aired. 
A MIND TO MURDER, a new fea- 
ture-length P. D. James adaptation, is 
on view in February; John Thaw will 
then return in his "final" four IN- 


SPECTOR MORSE programs, plus 
six encore episodes (but both Thaw 
and Kevin Whately will be back in a 
two-hour Morse telefilm THE WAY 
THROUGH THE WOODS). In April, 
MYSTERY! presents four episodes of 
the new series CHANDLER AND 
COMPANY, about a pair of sisters- 
in-law who open a detective agency. 
Catherine Russell and Barbara Flynn 
(CRACKER's wife) are the stars. 
New television series on the flick- 
ering blue horizon: THE OSIRIS 
CHRONICLES is a new telefeature/ 
series pilot for CBS from director and 
Scarlet Street reader Joe Dante (THE 
HOWLING). John Corbett (“Chris in 
the Morning" from NORTHERN EX- 
POSURE) stars as “Justin Thorpe, 
renegade warrior living in the new 
dark age of the 24th century." Cre- 
ated by historian /novelist Caleb 
Carr, it presents a slightly less opti- 
mistic view of the future than STAR 
TREK. Watch for it in March... THE 
SENTINEL, a new UPN mid-season 
series from producers Danny Bilson 
and Paul DeMeo (THE FLASH), is 
about “a Seattle police detective with 
extraordinary powers.” Let’s hope 
he's got a raincoat, at least... The 
Fox vampire series KINDRED: THE 
EMBRACED is already being seen all 
over Europe and Latin America, but 
not here. Perhaps by the time you 


by John J. Mathews 


T he state of Wisconsin is usually associated with 
cheese . . . but cheesy science fiction? ZOMBIES 
FROM THE BEYOND has landed on the stage of the 
Players Theatre in New York's Greenwich Village, by 
way of Milwaukee's Skylight Opera Theatre. It's in 
this heartland capitol of Monterey Jack and Miller High 
Life that producer Colin Cabot and author/ 
composer/lyricist James Valcq first con- 
cocted this tuneful send-up of cheap sci- 
fi flicks and treacly B-movie musicals of 
the 1950s. 

The time: May 1955. The place: the 
famed Milwaukee Space Center. The char- 
acters: Major Malone (Michael Shelle), 
stalwart Space Center commander (imag- 
ine Morris Ankrum); Rick Jones (Robert 
Boles), his somewhat unctuous aide 
(imagine Richard Denning); Mary Ma- 
lone (Claire Morkin), the commander's 
sweet and brilliant daughter (imagine 
Lori Nelson); Trenton Corbett (Matt 
McClanahan), square-jawed scientist 
and inventor (imagine John Agar); 
Charlene “Charlie” Osmanski, man- | 
hungry Space Center secretary (imag- [e 
ine Betty Garrett); and Billy Krutzik 
(Jeremy Czerniak), plucky tap-dancing delivery boy 
(imagine Bobby Van). 

The space-age status quo of our chipper crew is 
thrown into disarray by a few unexpected events. First, 
there's Mary's growing attraction to the nerdy, some- 
what aloof Trenton, which doesn't sit well with Rick, 
who happens to be sweet on Mary himself. Then there's 
that pesky Russian spy who may be trying to gain ac- 
cess to the center's top-secret high-tech space station. 
And, of course, there's that big-haired alien, who lands 


Zombies Off-Broadway 


in her space ship, bent on turning human males into 
zombies and carting them back to her planet for breed- 
ing purposes. All in all, it's just your average awkward 
day in the fabulous, futuristic '50s. 
And, naturally, everybody sings about it. The toe- 
tapping tunes include "The Sky's the Limit" (the cast's 
cockeyed, optimistic opener), "The Rocket-Roll," "Blast 
Off Baby," "The Second Planet on the Right," and the 
Major's final warble of warning, "Keep Watch- 
ing the Skies." Outer-space villainess 
Zombina (Susan Gottschalk in a per- 
formance lovingly and hilarious com- 
posed of equal parts Zsa Zsa Gabor 
and Totie Fields) does her share of 
singing, too—in fact, her shattering so- 
prano is the "Secret Weapon" that turns 
men's minds into zombified mush. Soon 
she is joined by the luscious Zombettes 
to implement her nefarious scheme .. . 
and to sing the show's title number at 
the end of the first act. (The Zombettes 
are strangely familiar; could they be the 
rest of the cast, the male members in 
drag? Could Ed Wood spell “angora?”) 
Since its supersonic blast-off last No- 
vember, ZOMBIES has captured more 
than its share of enthusiastic reviews. The 
New York Times called it "a dead-on musi- 
cal spoof with keen-eyed skill to spare.” 
Howard Kissel of the New York Daily News said its 
“zippy book and score . . . goes above and beyond the 
call of hilarity" and calls the cast "uniformly superb." 
ZOMBIES FROM THE BEYOND is directed and 
choreographed by Pam Kriger, who, along with ac- 
tresses Morkin, Graff, and Gottschalk is a veteran of the 
original Milwaukee production. The campy costumes 
and Kitchen-sink sets were designed by James SEHUELE 
of NBC’s SATURDAY NIGHT LIVE. 


read this, Fox will be airing it... 
Next fall watch for the syndicated 
Warner Bros. series MAD MAX: THE 
ROAD WARRIOR (based on you- 
know-what, but without you-know- 
who, and with all the violence re- 
moved). 

Congratulations to all you cable 
viewers across the pond: the Lon- 
don-based Sci-Fi Channel Europe is 
up and running. Now, if only The 
Hound could get the damn thing. Re- 
cently aired on the stateside version 
was a premiere telefeature: IT CAME 
FROM OUTER SPACE 2, starring 
Brian Kerwin and Elizabeth Pena. 
The 1953 Universal original was on 
view a day later. Sci-Fi has also be- 
gun telecasting original episodes of 
Boris Karloff's THRILLER in the wee 
hours of Tuesday, Wednesday, and 


Thursday nights. (For hot news of 
THRILLER on laserdisc, turn back to 
page25) 
Home Video Thrills 

Four episodes of the CRACKER mys- 
teries starring Robbie Coltrane are 
now available from A&E Home Vid- 
eos... Kino On Video has released 
the 1952 suspense-noir SUDDEN 
FEAR, starring Joan Crawford at 
her most florid, for the first time 
on video. Jack Palance and Gloria 
Grahame costar . . . Other new video 
releases include Clive Barker's LORD 
OF ILLUSIONS (from MGM), JADE 
(Paramount), zombie thriller VOO- 
DOO (A-Pix), and the sequel you've 
been waiting for, BEASTMASTER III: 
THE EYE OF BRAXUS (MCA), with 
perennial hunk Marc Singer. Ar- 


riving in video stores in February 
are VIRTUOSITY (Paramount), THE 
USUAL SUSPECTS (PolyGram), 
HACKERS (MGM), and WATER- 
WORLD (MCA), and vampire gem 
NADJA (Hallmark). February also 
brings bargain prices for THE LAN- 
GOLIERS ($19.99) and Paramount's 
STAR TREK GENERATIONS ($14.99, 
or roughly twice what they must 
have paid the screenwriters). 


Fearso: 
ED WOOD star Johnny Depp just 
can’t let go of a role; he recently 
purchased Bela Lugosi's former 
home near Los Angeles’ Sunset 
Strip. The house, known as “The 
Castle,” was owned by Lugosi dur- 
ing his DRACULA heyday in the 
1930s. Sleep well, Johnny. Beware 
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| by John J. Mathews 


T rading card collecting has become a hobby of a much 
higher order since the 1960s, when I was buying 
bubble-gum packs of BATMAN, THE OUTER LIMITS, 
and PLANET OF THE APES cards at the corner store. 
Baseball cards were fun, too . . . although I usually drew 
scary monster faces on them. (Even scarier was my re- 
cent discovery that I had turned Nolan Ryan into a 
vampire on a rookie card that would otherwise have 
been worth over a thousand bucks!) 

Nowadays, specialty magazines announce new re- 
leases of shiny, UV-coated, crayon-resistant card sets 
depicting anything from superheroes to supermodels. 
These high-tech collections often include limited-edi- 
tion, prismatic, holographic, or autographed cards scat- 
tered randomly among individual foil-wrapped packs. 
No bubble gum, though. 

Cornerstone Communications, who three years ago 
began releasing its handsome series of trading cards 
from THE AVENGERS, has brought back a little card- 
collecting nostalgia with Hammer Horror. This glossy 
81-card set features photos and poster art from horror 
favorites of Britain's Hammer Films. Seven fright flicks 
are depicted in all their gory glory: THE CURSE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN (1957), THE BRIDES OF DRACULA 
(1960), THE CURSE OF THE WEREWOLF (1961), 
DRACULA—PRINCE OF DARKNESS (1966), FRANK- 
ENSTEIN CREATED WOMAN (1967), SCARS OF 
DRACULA (1970), and TWINS OF EVIL (1972). Each 
film has its own nine-card subset, consisting of a full- 
color movie poster reproduction followed by eight 
photo cards in color or tinted monochrome. The plot of 
each movie is serialized on the card backs, which also 
assemble into a colorful nine-piece poster puzzle. A 
blast from the trading card past! 


Collect the Cards nf Dracula! 


Eleven other Hammer horrors get single-card cover- 
age in this set, with a color poster on the front, and a 
credit list, photo, and synopsis on the back: THE 
ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN (1957), HORROR OF 
DRACULA (1958), REVENGE OF FRANKENSTEIN 
(1958), THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA (1962), EVIL 
OF FRANKENSTEIN (1964), THE GORGON (1964), 
DRACULA HAS RISEN FROM THE GRAVE (1968), 
FRANKENSTEIN MUST BE DESTROYED! (1970), 
TASTE THE BLOOD OF DRACULA (1970), COUNTESS 
DRACULA (1972), and DRACULA A. D. 1972 (1972). 

Rounding out the set are a variety of photo cards, 
some featuring the "Hammer Glamour" girls, and a pair 
of cards profiling Hammer superstars Peter Cushing 
and Christopher Lee. Also available in randomly-se- 
lected packs are six additional limited-run artwork 
cards which, when pieced together, create two Ham- 
mer-inspired triptychs by fantasy illustrator Paul 
Campbell. Even more collectably rare is a special card 
featuring FRANKENSTEIN AND THE MONSTER 
FROM HELL (1974), which can only be obtained if you 
become a subseriber to Cornerstone’s “Inside Trader” 
club newsletter, 

Cornerstone Communications has the marketing li- 
cense to produce cards from approximately half of all 
the Hammer titles. (Hammer Films itself only owns the 
rights to about half its horror output; Lumiere Pictures 
Ltd. owns roughly the other half.) A second set of cards 
will be available this spring. 

Shrink-wrapped factory sets of 81 Hammer cards 
are available direct from the manufacturer by calling 1- 
800-846-7225 (E-mail: Cornercard@aol.com). Individual 
card packs are available at your local collectors' spe- 
cialty shop. Bubble gum sold separately. 


OF DRACULA (1970), and TWINS OF EVIL (1972). 


SO TOSS HANTE TIS CIT 


LEFT to RIGHT: BRIDES OF DRACULA (1960), FRANKENSTEIN CREATED WOMAN (1967), TASTE THE BLOOD 


m 


orror 


Tiste the Bo! of Dracula 


Take care... “Sci-Fi Talk,” a New 


Jersey-based audiocassette maga- 
zine, has their third edition of inter- 
views available. Featured are chats 
with Howard Gordon, coexecutive 
producer of THE X-FILES; David 
(Darth Vader) Prowse; and the pub- 
lisher (known online as Scarlet- 
pub) and the editor-in-chief (that's 
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Reditor in computerland) of this 
very magazine, Jessie Lilley and Ri- 
chard Valley. Call 201-661-1753 for 
information, or just send along an E- 
mail to scifitalk@aol.com. 

Gone but never forgotten on Scarlet 
Street are directors Louis Malle, Har- 
ry Hurwitz, Robert Parrish, and 
Arthur Lubin; mystery writer Ellis 


Peters, screenwriter Terry Southern; 
singers Maxene Andrews and Dean 
Martin; and actors Patric Knowles, 
Sir Robert Stephens, Paul Eddington, 
Butterfly McQueen, Rosalind Cash, 
Viveca Lindfors, Vivian Blaine, Jef- 
frey Lynn, and Mary Wickes. 


t sounds like the plot of a lost Robert Bloch story: 

The body of a veteran horror-film director, missing 
for weeks, is found hidden under the floor of his se- 
cluded home, the victim of a grisly murder. But it is 
not fiction. It was the mysterious and tragic fate of 
A] Adamson, best known as the director of such no- 
budget "classics" as DRACULA VS. FRANKENSTEIN 
(1971, pictured below), BLOOD OF DRACULA’S 
CASTLE (1969), and the biker film, SATAN'S SADISTS 
(1970). The 66-year-old filmmaker's body was discov- 
ered hidden in his Indio, California home, which had 
been undergoing renovation, on August 2, 1995. 

The son of Western actor and filmmaker Denver 
Dixon (also known as Art Mix), Adamson (inset) started 
directing and producing in the mid-'60s, turning out 
product chiefly for the drive-in market. His pictures 
were marked by incredibly nonlinear plots that wan- 
dered through any number of genres (sometimes the 
result of two separate films being edited together), and 
casts filled with such Hollywood veterans as Russ 
Tamblyn, Kent Taylor, J. Carrol Naish, Lon Chaney Jr., 
John Carradine, Bob Livingston, Alex D'Arcy, and even 
the Ritz Brothers. 

“What makes his films stand out are the disparate 
elements of rock ‘n’ roll music with veterans of B- 
movies, some kind of exploitable element ripped from 
today’s headlines, and the total disregard for any kind 
of continuity in editing,” says bad-film aficionado 
Harry Medved, who adds: “For me, there are two 
kinds of bad movies, entertainingly bad films and the 
depressingly bad films. As a whole, Adamson’s films 
are entertainingly bad.” 


Photos courtesy of Sam Sherman 


Still, Adamson’s partner at Independent-Interna- 
tional Pictures, Sam Sherman, maintains that the films 
should be viewed within the context of the market at 
the time. “People are not aware of what the competi- 
tion was.” he says. "They're looking at pictures cost- 
ing six times the budget, like some of the Poe pictures 
that Roger Corman did. But compared to the pictures 
the exhibitors were screening for drive-in theaters and 
independent indoor theatres, DRACULA VS. FRANK- 
ENSTEIN was a great movie.” 

Largely inactive for several years, tragedy struck 
Adamson in the late 1980s with the death of his wife, 
and frequent star, Regina Carroll. 

A contractor named Fred Fulford, who had been 
living and working at Adamson’s home, is charged 
with the murder and at press-time was facing extradi- 
tion from Florida. 
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The Latest on Laser by Sean Farrell 


f the thousands of movies 

made, only a few can rightly 
be called classics. Such films as 
KING KONG (1933), CASABLANCA 
(1942), and THE DAY THE EARTH 
STOOD STILL (1951) are established 
film masterpieces that have been re- 
vered for years—each earning their 
own special edition laserdisc set. But 
what about those classic movies that 
fell through the cracks? Whether the 
studio that made them went belly up 
or they were regarded as flops at the 
time of their release—whatever the 
reason—these neglected films were 
not given the attention and care lav- 
ished on their more well-known 
brethren. Thankfully, some laserdisc 
companies are working to fill this 
gap by releasing these lesser-known, 
but no less worthy, films for a new 
generation to discover. 


THE MOST DANGEROUS GAME 
Side 1: CLV; Side 2: CAV 

The Roan Group 

$49.98 


Continuing their honorable quest 
to release obscure films, The Roan 
Group has come out with THE MOST 
DANGEROUS GAME (1932), the 
original film adaptation of Richard 
Connell's O. Henry Award-winning 
story. Joel McCrea stars as Bob 
Rainsford, a big-game hunter who 
views his sport as nothing more than 
a hearty competition between man 
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and beast in which both opponents 
enjoy the game. He soon discovers 
that it's actually not much fun to be 
hunted when, as the result of a ship- 
wreck, Rainsford winds up being 
stalked by the crazed Count Zaroff 
(Leslie Banks) on the latter's private 
island. In a major departure from the 
story, the film adds a love interest in 
the form of the enchanting Fay Wray, 
soon to find another leading man in 
the form of KING KONG (1933). 
According to the liner notes by 
George E. Turner, THE MOST DAN- 
GEROUS GAME had more in com- 
mon with the Eighth Wonder of the 
World than just a leading lady. Di- 
rector Ernest B. Schoedsack and asso- 
ciate producer Merian C. Cooper also 
went on to make KING KONG—in 
fact, production began on KONG 


while DANGEROUS GAME was still 
shooting, allowing the same jungle 
sets to be used in both films—and ac- 
tor Robert Armstrong, who played 
Wray's drunken brother in DAN- 
GEROUS GAME, was cast by Cooper 


and Schoedsack in his most famous 
role, as KONG's Carl Denham. 

Such fascinating information—and 
far more—is contained within this 
superb laser presentation. Among 
the goodies: a reproduction of the 
film's original press book and com- 
mentary (by Turner) on the second 
analog track. 

But you're probably wondering 
about the picture and sound quality. 
Don't worry; while there are some 
scratches on the print, this still has to 
be the cleanest, brightest rendition of 
DANGEROUS GAME ever available. 
The sound, digitally remastered by 
Roan, is also splendid. 

A series of photos and lobby cards 
follow the film, starting at Chapter 
20. (Oddly, this fact is left off the la- 
ser jacket.) Beginning with Chapter 
21, we are treated to stills and lobby 
cards from two remakes: A GAME 
OF DEATH (1945) and RUN FOR 
THE SUN (1956). Unlike most sup- 
plementary sections, in which every- 
thing is set up in a "step forward” 
process, this gallery runs automati- 
cally, accompanied by subdued mu- 
sic. Nevertheless, by placing this sec- 
tion on the CAV side, Roan gives 
viewers the option of scanning the 
stills at their own pace. 

Next comes rare footage from CRE- 
ATION, the unfinished 1931 dino- 
saur epic with animation by effects 
master Willis O’Brien. Though much 
of CREATION was incorporated into 
KING KONG, the triceratops se- 
quence included here is a true rarity. 
Trailers for both KING KONG and 
MIGHTY JOE YOUNG (1949) follow. 
This embarrassment of riches makes 
THE MOST DANGEROUS GAME a 
most special laser disc. Hunt down a 
copy before it becomes extinct. 


THE NAKED CITY 
Sides 1 & 2: CLV 
The Roan Group 
$69.95 


In the early 1970s, filmmakers 
strove for gritty realism by shunning 
the staged look of the studio back 
lots in favor of shooting on loca- 
tion. THE FRENCH CONNECTION 
(1971) and SERPICO (1973) are two 
first-class examples of this "new" ap- 
proach, yet they were far from the 
first films to take this route. In 1948, 
Universal released THE NAKED 
CITY. The studio didn't simply send 
a second unit crew to the Big Apple 
to shoot background plates for the 


actors back in Hollywood; the entire 
NAKED CITY production was shot 
on the mean streets of New York, us- 
ing real people as extras. The result 
was a landmark of stark, natural 
storytelling. 

In addition to the manner in which 
it was shot, NAKED CITY gave us 
something new in the detective story 
itself. In his audio commentary on 
Analog Track 1, coscripter Marvin 
Ward discusses how movie crimes 
were always solved by one person— 
such as Sherlock Holmes or Sam 
Spade. NAKED CITY made popular 
the concept of the case being cracked 
by a hard working, dedicated team of 
detectives, not the lone, heroic mas- 
termind who made all around him 
look like idiots. 

Director Jules Dassin, producer 
Mark Hellinger (who also narrated 
the film), and writers Wald and AI- 
bert Maltz take us step by fascinating 
step through the murder investiga- 
tion of a young model. At first, it ap- 

ears that the woman drowned in 

er bathtub. But when Lt. Dan Mul- 
doon (Barry Fitzgerald, cast against 
type and doing a great job) and his 
homicide squad examine the evi- 
dence, it turns out that the victim 
had been chloroformed after a vio- 
lent struggle, then placed in the 
tub to make it look like an accident. 
Don Taylor plays rookie detective 
Jimmy Halloran, who does the neces- 
sary legwork while avoiding the ea- 
ger-beaver stereotype expected from 
Such a role. Taylor provides his own 
reminiscences of making the film on 
Analog Track 2. 

With THE NAKED CITY, The Roan 
Group has produced another first- 
class laserdisc. Granted, the picture 
has some scratches, but they do not 
mar the viewing experience, and the 
image overall is crisp and clear. The 
sound is also very good, with the 
exception of a muffled line in Chap- 
ter 12. When an elderly woman 
asks, "Where's the rest?,” part of Fitz- 
gerald's reply is missing. 

Chapter 22 features a gallery of 
stills from NAKED CITY. As with 
Roan's DANGEROUS GAME laser, 
these run automatically, accompa- 
nied by the film's music (by Miklos 
Rozsa and Frank Skinner). Both sides 
are presented in CLV. With a marvel- 
ous cast, strong script, and a raw, 
documentary-like quality, THE NA- 
KED CITY is one disc mystery fans 
won't want to miss. Trust me; it’s the 
naked truth. 


THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA & 
PARANOIAC 

HAMMER HORROR 
COLLECTION—ENCORE EDITION 
Sides 1 & 3: CLV; Sides 2 & 4 CAV 
MCA/ Universal 
$59.98 

When most fright fans think of 
Hammer Films, we recall such titles 
as THE CURSE OF FRANKENSTEIN 
(1957), HORROR OF DRACULA 
(1958), THE MUMMY (1959)—all 
starring Peter Cushing and Christo- 
pher Lee. But the movies in which 
these two Thespians of Terror ap- 
peared weren't the only horror fare 
Hammer turned out. A fine example 
of this are four movies MCA/Univer- 
sal has gathered together for two 
additions to its Encore Edition series 
of laserdiscs. 

First up is the 1962 PHANTOM OF 
THE OPERA and 1963 PARANOI- 
AC set. Some readers might be sur- 
prised that Hammer made their own 
version of PHANTOM, but what's 
even more shocking is that it was 
originally written for Cary Grant! 
According to the liner notes, the su- 
perstar approached Hammer with 
the idea of doing a horror film—only 
to bow out due to prior commitments 
after the PHANTOM script was fin- 
ished. Herbert Lom, who later gained 
comic immortality as the long-suf- 
fering Inspector Dreyfus in the long- 
running Pink Panther series, as- 
sumed the role of the mysterious 
“ghost” who haunts, in this case, 
the London Opera house. (The locale 
has been changed from the novel's 
Paris setting.) 

Unfortunately, Hammer’s take on 
the Phantom was shot on a small 
budget—thus, instead of the subter- 
ranean lake beneath the opera house, 
this version puts the Phantom's lair 
in what looks like a sewer (and a 
cramped one at that). Yet while it 
lacks the majesty of the Lon Chaney 
silent classic, I found this PHAN- 
TOM to be enjoyable in its own right. 
His face hidden by a mask for most 
of the film's running time, Lom is ex- 
cellent in depicting a more sympa- 
thetic than usual Phantom. And 
Michael Gough gives a wonderfully 
despicable performance as the impe- 
rious Lord Ambrose D'Arcy. 

Despite the fact that the opening 
credits are letterboxed, PHANTOM 
is presented here in full screen, but 
the image cropping isn't too much 
of a loss. The picture looks good, 


though there are several minor 
scratches here and there, especially 
in the dining scene during Chapter 8. 
The sound is clear. The side break oc- 
curs with a swift cut after the line, “I 
just can't think what just happened 
to her" in Chapter 17. The same 
chapter resumes on side two with 
Christine practicing in the Phantom's 
lair. The original theatrical trailer fol- 
lows the film. 

In PARANOIAC, former werewolf 
Oliver Reed shines as Simon Ashby, 
a vicious, drunken sloth of a man 
who, along with his younger sister 
Eleanor (Janette Scott), is heir to the 
Ashby family fortune. When their 
parents died in an airplane crash 
years ago, their brother Tony killed 
himself in anguish. nce then, 
Eleanor has been teetering on the 
edge of insanity—and it appears she 
may go right off the deep end now 
that she has been seeing her dead 
brother wandering the Ashby estate. 
Written by Jimmy Sangster and di- 
rected by Freddie Francis, PARA- 
NOIAC is Hammer's superb take on 
PSYCHO and an engrossing thriller 
inits own right. 

PARANOIAC is letterboxed in a 
2.35:1 aspect ratio. Its image is flaw- 
less; I’ve rarely seen a black and 
white film that looks this good. The 
sound, however, only nears perfec- 
tion; there’s a slight popping noise 
during Chapter 11, but this vanishes 
as the film moves along. As with 
PHANTOM, the original theatrical 
trailer follows the feature. 


NIGHTMARE & 

KISS OF THE VAMPIRE 
HAMMER HORROR 
COLLECTION—ENCORE EDITION 
Sides 1 & 3: CLV; Sides 2 & 4: CAV 
MCA /Universal 

$59.98 


Directed by Freddie Francis, with a 
taut script by Jimmy Sangster, 
NIGHTMARE (1963) is a surpris- 
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ingly tense little shocker. Jennie Lin- 
den stars as Janet, a young girl from 
a wealthy family, who is haunted by 
terrible nightmares of being locked 
in an insane asylum with her de- 
mented mother. Sent home from her 
public school, Janet's nightmares on- 
ly get worse: she encounters a mys- 
terious woman in white who stalks 
the hallways and rooms of her coun- 
try house at night. Has Janct finally 
inherited her mother's murderous 
dementia? Or are there far more sin- 
ister forces at work? Tune in next 
week—whoops, sorry! 

Letterboxed in 2.35:1 ratio (the 
same as Hammer's PARANOIAC), 
NIGHTMARE looks wonderful, with 
a clear, sharp black and white pic- 
ture. The audio is generally good. 
The side break, coming after Chapter 
20 ("Grace Gets a New Perspective") 
is handled with finesse. 

In contrast to NIGHTMARE's intri- 
cate, PS YCHO-like plot manipula- 
tions, KISS OF THE VAMPIRE (1962) 


at first seems like just another run- 
of-the-mill vampire flick. But, while 
VAMPIRE's story is more straight- 
forward, it still has its share of unex- 
pected shocks. After the jolting scene 
at the cemetery in Chapter One (“A 
Grave-Side Ceremony”), wherein 
Professor Zimmer (Clifford Evans) 
pays his respects to his recently de- 
ceased daughter, we are introduced 
to Gerald and Marianne Harcourt 
(Edward De Souza and Jennifer Dan- 
iel), young honeymooners stranded 
in a small Bavarian town and forced 
to spend the night at a local inn. 

It’s not long before the Harcourts’ 
presence gets the attention of Dr. 
Ravna (Noel William) and his chil- 
dren, Carl (Barry Warren) and Sa- 
bena (Jacquie Wallis), the reclusive 
residents of an isolated chateau on 
the edge of town. Jaded aristocrats 
on the surface, the Ravnas are actu- 
ally the vampiric leaders of a blood- 
sucking cult who set their fangs on 
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Marianne as a new recruit. 

There is the occasional scratch on 
the print, but this is minor. The ex- 
cellent side break comes after Chap- 
ter 18 (caustically titled “The Party's 
Over”), with a fade out on Gerald 
Harcourt stumbling away in confu- 
sion from the Ravna’s chateau. KISS 
OF THE VAMPIRE is shown ina 
1.66:1 aspect ratio, which gives view- 
ers a slightly larger picture than 
NIGHTMARE. The CAV function 
on Side 4 allows you to witness the 
rubber-bat finale frame by frame. 

Both NIGHTMARE and VAMPIRE 
have their original trailers located at 
the end of each flick. Because of 
space limitations, however, the pho- 
to collections for both films can be 
found after NIGHTMARE. 

Packaged in handsome gatefolds, 
with liner notes by Tom Weaver, 
both PHANTOM OF THE OPERA/ 
PARANOIAC and NIGHTMARE/ 
KISS OF THE VAMPIRE make for a 
couple of double features that Ham- 
mer fans will want to nail. 


THE ABOMINABLE DR. PHIBES & 
DR. PHIBES RISES AGAIN! 
WIDESCREEN EDITION 

DOUBLE FEATURE 

Orion Home Video/ 

Image Entertainment 

4 Sides CLV 

$49.95 

I agree with many that Vincent 
Price’s performances in the classic 
AIP Poe films directed by Roger Cor- 
man were superb, but I've always 
considered THE ABOMINABLE DR. 
PHIBES (1971) and its sequel, DR. 
PHIBES RISES AGAIN! (1972), my 
all-time favorite Price movies. Hap- 
pily, Orion Home Video and Image 
Entertainment have brought these 
two camp classics out on laserdisc in 
a special letterboxed, double-feature 
edition. Unhappily, the discs are not 
without problems. 

In the first film, THE ABOMI- 
NABLE DR. PHIBES, Inspector Trout 
(Peter Jeffery) of Scotland Yard is 
baffled by a series of gruesome mur- 
ders—each using as its inspiration 
the biblical plagues that cursed the 
Pharaoh of ancient Egypt. When 
Trout realizes that all the murder vic- 
tims were doctors who once served 
on a specific surgical team, he con- 
tacts Dr. Vesalius (Joseph Cotten), 
their former chief surgeon, who will 
be a likely target. (Cotten turns in a 
good perf as the good doc.) 


Going over his records, Vesalius 
comes across the case of Dr. Anton 
Phibes (Price) and his lovely wife, 
Victoria, who were involved in a ter- 
rible auto accident. Phibes has been 
hideously scarred for life, resulting 
in his having to wear a mask of his 
former face; nor is he able to speak 
without the aid of an elaborate de- 
vice plugged into the side of his 
throat. Victoria died on the operating 
table. Faking his own death, Phibes 
seeks vengeance on the surgeons 
who “killed” his beloved wife. 

Both PHIBES films are directed 
with stylish flair by Robert Fuest, 
who presents the Doctor’s devilish 
deeds ina high-spirited, campy man- 
ner recalling the original AVENG- 
ERS and BATMAN TY series. Phibes 
takes incredibly intricate—and inge- 
nious—measures to kill his victims, 
aided by his beautiful, solemn-faced 
sidekick, Vulnavia (Virginia North). 

Starting at Chapter 35 on Disc 3, 
DR. PHIBES RISES AGAIN opens 
with our hero awakening froma 
three-year snooze to begin a ruthless 
search for a special elixir that will re- 
store Victoria to life. This fun sequel, 
which quickly transfers the action to 
Egypt, gives Price a worthy oppo- 
nent in Robert Quarry (best known 
as Count Yorga). Peter Jeffery and 
John Cater reprise their comic roles 
as Inspector Trout and his superior, 
Waverly. Valli Kemp plays Vulnavia 
this time, but while she does a de- 
cent job, she’s not half as memo- 
rable as her predecessor. Peter Cush- 
ing appears all too briefly as a ship's 
captain. Also, look for MORSE star 
John Thaw as an archeologist who 
gets pecked to death by one of 
Phibes’ fiendish feathered friends. 

Image has spread both films over 
the four sides of two discs in CLV. 
THE ABOMINABLE DR. PHIBES 
and DR. PHIBES RISES AGAIN! are 
presented in a 1.75:1 aspect ratio. 
Nevertheless, some of the opening 
titles on the first film are cropped on 
the right side of the screen. 

Unfortunately, the laser jacket no- 
tice (written in extremely small type) 
states that both films are the “musi- 
cally edited home video version,” 
which, simply translated, means the 
company was unwilling to pay for 
some music rights. The price for 
the viewer is great: gone is Price’s 
priceless rendition of “Over the 
Rainbow” at the sequel’s conclusion. 

For the most part, THE ABOMI- 
NABLE DR. PHIBES is very scratchy, 


with the audio level dropping dra- 
matically at the beginning of Chapter 
5. However, DR. PHIBES RISES 
AGAIN looks and sounds splendid. 
Great care was taken with the side 


breaks of both films, utilizing a natu- 
ral fade out in ABOMINABLE after 
Chapter 22 and electronically creat- 
ing another fade after Chapter 54 for 
PHIBES RISES. Well done. 

Despite setbacks, this laser edition 
of THE ABOMINABLE DR. PHIBES 
and DR. PHIBES RISES AGAIN! still 
makes for an entertaining evening. 
My only major quibble with the two 
PHIBES films, really, is that Price 
never got a chance to make more. 


MASTER OF THE WORLD 
2 Sides CLV 

Image Entertainment 

$59.95 


Taking a break from the AIP Poe 
movies he made in the early 1960s, 
Vincent Price appeared in MASTER 
OF THE WORLD (1961) as Robur, a 
19th-century genius who tries, with 
the might of his remarkable airship, 
The Albatross, to force the world into 
disarmament. After a lengthy mon- 
tage of old newsreel footage detail- 
ing various failed attempts at flight, 
MASTER OF THE WORLD finally 
takes off with a volcano erupting (in 
of all places) Pennsylvania. When an 
investigative party led by govern- 
ment agent Charles Bronson (appear- 
ing with Price for the first time since 
1953's HOUSE OF WAX) descends 
into the volcano, they discover that 
it’s actually a camouflaged secret 
base from which Robur launched the 
Albatross. (James Bond baddie Blo- 


feld also had a base disguised as a 
volcano in 1967’s YOU ONLY LIVE 
TWICE, which goes to show that 
Robur is not only a great inventor, 
but a trendsetter.) 

After getting their balloon shot 
down by Robur's surface-to-air mis- 
siles (is this guy ahead of his time, or 
what?), Bronson and his merry band 
of heroes—who include a ham-on- 
wry Henry Hull as a munitions 
manufacturer, Mary Webster as his 
daughter, and David Frankham (a 
Price costar in 1959's RETURN OF 
THE FLY) as Webster's fiancé—are 
captured by Robur and taken aboard 
the Albatross. Not only do they wit- 
ness the subjugation of the world 
through air-power, but they are also 
forced to eat the first airplane food in 
history. The horror! 

Produced by James H. Nicholson 
and Sam Arkoff, MASTER OF THE 
WORLD was written by Richard 
Matheson, who adapted two Jules 
Verne novels, Clipper of the Clouds 
(1886), and Master of the World (1904). 
The creative team behind the Poe 
films would have been complete had 
Roger Corman directed, but William 
Witney, a veteran director from the 
glory days of Republic Pictures, deft- 
ly handles the reins. 

With the exception of a few minute 
specks on the film stock, the picture 
is crisp and clean—though it does get 
a little scratchy at the start of Chap- 
ter 11. Be prepared to adjust the vol- 
ume when Chapter 8 arrives, because 
it drops slightly at the beginning. 
The audio wavers a bit during Chap- 
ters 15 and 16 as well, but it didn't 
detract from my enjoyment of the 
film. After the end credits, the laser 
features an audio-only presentation 
of the film's title song in Chapter 31. 
With music by Les Baxter, lyrics by 
Lenny Addelson, and warbling by 
Carl Stevens, I wish I could say this 
song put me on cloud nine, but I'm a 
U-2 fan myself. All in all, though, 
MASTER OF THE WORLD is an- 
other excellent release from the folks 
atImage. 


BURN, WITCH, BURN 
2 Sides CLV 
Image Entertainment 
$39.98 

BURN, WITCH, BURN (1962) is an 
altogether gripping little chiller 
about black magic in a modern-day 
academic English setting. The ma- 
levolent forces of the supernatural 


slowly creep into the mundane lives 
of rational professor Norman Taylor 
(Peter Wyngarde) and his wife, 
Tansy (Janet Blair), as they realize 
that someone well-versed in witch- 
craft is out to get them. The second 
of three adaptations of Conjure Wife, 
Fritz Leiber’s 1943 novel, BURN, 
WITCH, BURN was penned by mas- 
ter fantasists Richard Matheson and 
Charles Beaumont (both veterans of 
the original TWILIGHT ZONE) with 
an uncredited George Baxt on hand 
for fine-tuning. The film is ably di- 
rected by Sidney Hayers, who also 
teamed with Baxt on the cult classic 
CIRCUS OF HORRORS (1960). 

Presented in a letterboxed 1.75:1 
aspect ratio, WITCH's black-and- 
white picture takes up about two 
thirds of your TV screen, and, with 
the exception of a few scratches, the 
image is crisp and clean. I have no 
complaints about the sound, either. 
Richard Matheson speaks about the 
film on the disc's analog track one. 

Listening to Matheson is very en- 
gaging; it's like watching a private 
screening of the film with him. Not 
only does he reveal how the project 
got off the ground (he and the late 
Charles Beaumont, both fans of 
Lieber's novel, initially wrote BURN, 
WITCH, BURN on spec), but he also 
comments about the effective per- 
formance of the film's villain ("Does 
that woman really look nuts?") and 
wonders why the filmmakers chose 
BURN, WITCH, BURN as the film's 
title when CONJURE WIFE would 
have been a perfectly good choice. 

Speaking of the title, Image's fine 
release includes the original British 
opening credits in Chapter 33. Al- 
though this footage is rather badly 
scratched, the viewer can see that, in 
England, BURN, WITCH, BURN was 
known as NIGHT OF THE EAGLE. 
(In England, Wyngarde is billed 
above Blair and Baxt's name is in- 
cluded.) No matter what title it goes 
by, this laserdisc is highly recom- 
mended; it makes a great double fea- 
ture with Elite's recent release of 
HORROR HOTEL (1960). 


COMPULSION 
2 Sides CLV 
Fox Video 
$39.98 


In COMPULSION (1959), two 
wealthy college boys named Artie 
Strauss (Bradford Dillman) and Judd 
Steiner (Dean Stockwell) are looking 
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for thrills. Tired of stealing small 
items from frat houses, they decide 
to prove their “superior intellects” 
by killing a 14-year-old boy without 
getting caught—in other words, by 
committing the perfect crime. 

If this sounds familiar to crime 
buffs, it's because COMPULSION is a 
fictional retelling of the Leopold and 
Loeb murder case (the same case that 
inspired Alfred Hitchcock's 1948 film 
ROPE). When the historical killers 
were caught, their families hired re- 
nowned attorney Clarence Darrow to 
defend them in court. In COMPUL- 
SION, Orson Welles portrays a thinly 
(or should I say “fatly”) disguised 
Darrow in the person of Jonathan 
Wilk. Despite the fact that he doesn't 
appear until the film's second half, 
Welles gives a marvelous, command- 
ing performance that all but steals 
the film. Also deserving of mention 
are Dillman and Stockwell, who cre- 
ate vivid, larger-than-life killers 
without going over the top. Dillman 
is particularly chilling as the cunning 
manipulator. Diane Varsi, E. G. Mar- 
shall, Martin Milner, and Richard 
Anderson round out the superb cast. 

Fox Video's laser is as good as it 
gets. With the exception of a few 
specks on the original film stock, the 
picture is clear and smartly letter- 
boxed in a 2.35:1 aspect ratio, dis- 
playing William C. Mellor’s black- 
and-white photography in all of its 
glory. The sound is sharp, a must for 
a dialogue-heavy story such as this. 


The side break comes after Chapter 
17, in the middle of Artie’s interroga- 
tion by state’s attorney Horn (Mar- 
shall). Although it interrupts a ten- 
sion-filled scene, by occurring during 
a natural beat in the conversation the 
side break does not cut anything out. 
If nothing else, it makes the viewer 
want to rip the disc out of the player 
and flip it over ASAP—at least that 
was how involved I was in this 
movie. Chapter 32 contains the origi- 
nal theatrical trailer. 

Ironically, despite much critical 
and audience acclaim, COMPUL- 
SION was removed from distribution 
shortly after its release. Nathan 
Leopold, paroled in 1958, sued the 
movie's producers—as well as Meyer 
Levin, the author of the novel on 
which the film is based—for invasion 
of privacy. It wasn't until 1968 that 
the court ruled against Leopold by 
declaring the Chicago "Thrill-Kili- 
ers" case to be in the public domain, 
thus making COMPULSION once 
again available to the public. 


THE RETURN OF 

SHERLOCK HOLMES: 

HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 
Sides1&2:CLV 

MPI Home Video 

$49.98 


Because of its seemingly super- 
natural menace, THE HOUND OF 
THE BASKERVILLES is probably the 
best-known (and most filmed) Sher- 


lock Holmes story. This version is 
taken from the Granada TV series 
starring Jeremy Brett as Holmes and 
Edward Hardwicke as Dr. Watson. 

In the desolate, foggy landscape of 
Dartmoor lurks a monstrous beast 
that glows like a phantom and has an 
appetite for members of the Basker- 
ville family. Dismissing the curse, Sir 
Henry Baskerville (Kristoffer Tabori) 
plans to take up residence at the old 
homestead. His concerned physician, 
Dr. Mortimer (Neil Duncan), con- 
sults Mr. Sherlock Holmes—and the 
game is afoot. 

Though many mystery fans think 
that this is not the definitive ver- 
sion of HOUND, it does have Jeremy 
Brett, which makes it good enough 
for me. (It also has a superb perfor- 
mance by Hardwicke, who actually 
has more screen time on this par- 
ticular outing than Brett.) With the 
exception of a few scratches at the 
very beginning, the picture is bright 
and clear. Throw in a faultless sound 
mix and the nose on this HOUND 
has a very healthy cold and wet feel 
to it. The side break comes when a 
frustrated Watson, sent to protect 
Sir Henry while his companion re- 
mains in London, mutters: “I wish 
Holmes were here. Why the devil 
won't he come?” 

With the sad passing of Jeremy 
Brett, we can at least take comfort 
in the fact that his superior por- 
trayal of the world's greatest detec- 
tive will live on for new generations 
to discover. Rumor has it that MPI 
will soon release on laser THE MEM- 
OIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES, the 
final series shot by Granada TV 
shortly before Brett’s death. I hope 
it's one "legend" based in fact. But it 
would really be ideal if the entire se- 
ries were released on laser, two epi- 
sodes per disc, so that fans can enjoy 
the definitive Sherlock Holmes on 
the definitive (for now) home enter- 
tainment medium. 
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Sherlock Hi olmes 
Dr. ison 


Classic Specialties is your American 
connection with that Victorian duo as they 
hurry toward their appointments with 


mystery and danger!! 


Classic Specialties’ 
catalog- 
newsletter/journal 
entitled 
“The Sherlockian 


d » 
Times 
free with your first order! 


wearables 
* collectibles 


* audios 


numerous to list. 


Books 
The Tangled Skein, by D. S. Davies 
$26.95 US (plus s/h - see below) 
Holmes does battle with Count Dracula! This all new pastiche 
has been long awaited by Holmes fans around the world. 
Imported from England. 159 pgs., casebound with dust jacket, 
Foreword by the late Peter Cushing. 


‚Sherlock Holmes in Canterbury, by M. Elward 
$11.95 US (plus s/h - see below) 

Three tantalizing cases which involve Mr. Holmes and the 

ancient city of Canterbury. 72 pg., softbound. 


Ready When You Are Mr. Rathbone, by Johnson 
$12.95 US (plus s/h - see below) 

The definitive anthology of all Rathbone/Bruce films from 1930 

(Hound) to 1946 (Dressed to Kill) 48 pgs., sofibound, with 

glossy cover. Copious “stills” from the movies. 


Our 28 page “Sherlockian Times” Ama, 
is loaded with: 


# hard to find” books 


* and many other items too 


*The Times" is full of| 
features and news from Germany, 
Japan, England and of course, 
from the US and Canada. To order 
“The Sherlockian Times" 
send $2.00 to Classic 
Specialties; Dept. S; P.O. Box 
19058; Cincinnati, OH 45219. 


*. 
jewelry 
* : 
paper items 


Ki 
videos * | 
Or, order from the list below, and || 

a catalog will be included firee| 

with your order. 


Audio Books 

Sherlock Holmes through the Magnifying Glass-a | 

female perspective - the audio | 

Written by D. S. Davies, dramatized by V. Maroney | 

$9.95 US (plus s/h - see below) 

What did the women in Holmes’ life really think of him? A 

superb play, wonderfully dramatized. Slightly more than 60 
min. on one cassette. 


Sherlock Holmes and the Mark of the Beast - 
the audio 

Written and Read by Ronald C. Weyman | 

$28.95 US (plus s/h - see below) | 

During the Hiatus, Holmes and Watson were on a top secret | 

mission involving a diabolical weapon, international intrigue, | 

with the future of England in the balance. 320 minutes on 5 | 

cassettes in attractive vinyl album with original graphic art. | 


Send order and check, MO, MC or Visa 
(signature, expiry, phone # with charge orders) 
to: Classic Specialties;Dept. S; Box 19058; 
Cincinnati, OH; 45219 (513) 281-4757 
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You've read about ‘em in 
Now you can get 'em from 


They're the movies you buy Scarlet 
Street to read about, now available on 
video and laserdisc from Scarlet Street! 


carlet 
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Street 


The Magazine of Mystery and Horror 


So, Harry, you actually thought you could 
get through life without a Hitch.... 


THE BIRDS 

Tippi Hedren, Rod Taylor 
video $14.98 

laser $39.98 


DIALM 

FOR MURDER 
Ray Milland, Grace Kelly 
video $19.98 

laser $34.98 


FRENZY 

Jon Finch, Barry Foster 
video $14.98 

laser $34.98 


NORTH 

BY NORTHWEST 
Cary Grant, Eva Marie Saint 
video $19.98 

laser $39.98 


PSYCHO 

Anthony Perkins, Janet Leigh 
video $14.98 

laser $34.98 
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REAR WINDOW 
James Stewart, Grace Kelly 
video $14.98 

laser $34.98 


ROPE 


James Stewart, Farley Granger 
video $14.98 
laser $34.98 


STAGE FRIGHT 


Jane Wyman, Marlene Dietrich | 


video $19.98 
laser $39.98 


STRANGERS 

ON A TRAIN 

Farley Granger, Robert Walker 
video $19.98 

laser $24.98 


THE TROUBLE 
WITH HARRY 

Shirley MacLaine, Jerry Mathers 
video $14.98 

laser $34.98 


IT CAME FROM SCARLET STREET 

Attack of the 50 Ft. Woman $14.98 

Berserk $19.98 

Black Scorpion, The $19.98 

Children of the Damned $19.98 

Circus of Horrors $9.98 

Fd Wood 

Fiend Without a Face $19.98 

Interview With the Vampire 

Ii! The Terror From Beyond Space $14.98 

Mars Needs Women $14.98 

Return of Dracula, The $14,98 

Skull, The $9.98 

7 Faces of Dr. Lao $19.98 

Teenagers From Outer Space $19.98 

Trog $19.98 

Uninvited, The $14.98 

Village of the Damned $19.98 

What's the Matter with Helen? $14.98 
[E VINCENT PRI: LE: [O1 

Abominable Dr. Phibes, The $14.98 

Dr. Phibes Rises Again $14.98 

Fly, The (1958) $14.98 

Haunted Palace, The 

House of Wax $14.98 

House of Usher $14.98 

House on Haunted Hill $12.98 

Masque of the Red Death (1964) $14.98 

Master of the World $14.98 

Pit and the Pendulum $14.98 

Raven, The (1963) $14.98 

Return of the Fly, The $14.98 

Scream and Scream Again $14.98 

Tales of Terror $14.98 

Theater of Blood $14.98 

UNIVERSAL HORRORS ($14.98 each) 

Abbott and Costello Meet Jekyll & Hyde 

Abbott and Costello Meet Frankenstein 

Abbott and Costello Meet the Invisible Man 

Abbott and Costello Meet the Killer 

“bbott and Costello Meet the Mummy 

une Black Cat 

The Black Castle 

Black Friday 

Bride of Frankenstein 

Captive Wild Woman 

Dracula 

Dracula (Spanish version) 

Dracula’s Daughter 

Frankenstein 

Frankenstein Meets the Wolf Man 

Ghost of Frankenstein 

House of Dracula 

House of Frankenstein 

House of Horrors 

Invisible Agent 

The Invisible Man 

The Invisible Man Returns 

The Invisible Man's Revenge 

The Mad Ghoul 

The Mummy 

The Mummy's Curse 

The Mummy s Ghost 

The Mummy's Hand 

The Mummy's Tomb 

Murders in the Rue Morgue 

Night Monster 

The Raven 

Son of Dracula 

Son of Frankenstein 

WereWolf of London 

The Wolf Man 


HAMMER Hi HITS! 
Brides of Dracula $14.98 

Curse of Frankenstein $14.98 

Curse of the Werewolf $14.98 

Dr. Jekyll & Sister Hyde $9.98 

Dracula A. D. 1972 $19.98 

Dracula Has Risen From the Grave $19.98 
Evil of Frankenstein $14.98 

Frankenstein and the Monster From Hell $9.98 
Frankenstein Must Be Destroyed $19.98 
Gorgon, The $9.98 

Horror of Dracula $14.98 

Hound of the Baskervilles, The 

The Horror of Frankenstein $9.98 

Kiss of the Vampire $14.98 

The Mummy $14.98 

Nightmare $14.98 

Paranoiac $14.98 

Phantom of the Opera $14.98 

Scars of Dracula $9.98 

Taste the Blood of Dracula $19.98 

To the Devil—a Daughter $9.98 

When Dinosaurs Ruled the Earth $14.98 


BASIL RATHBONE AS HOLMES ($14.98 each) 


Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, The 
Dressed to Kill 

Hound of the Baskervilles, The 
House of Fear, The 

Pearl of Death, The 

Pursuit to Algiers 

Scarlet Claw, The 

Sherlock Holmes and the Secret Weapon 
Sherlock Holmes and the Voice of Terror 
Sherlock Holmes Faces Death 
Sherlock Holmes in Washington 
Spider Woman, The 

Terror By Night 

Woman in Green, The 

VAL LEWTON ($19.98 each) 
Bedlam 

Body Snatcher, The 

Cat People (1942) 

Curse of the Cat People, The 

Isle of the Dead 

1 Walked with a Zombie 

Leopard Man, The 

Mademoiselle Fifi 

Seventh Victim, The 

DAN CURTIS ($29.98 each) 

Bram Stoker's Dracula 

Come Die With Me 

Dead of Night 

Frankenstein 

Nightmare at 43 Hillcrest 

Invasion of Carol Enders, The 
Picture of Dorian Gray, The 
Shadow of Fear 

Strange Case of Jekyll & Hyde, The 
Turn of the Screw, The 


Charlie Chan at the Opcra 
Charlie Chan at the Wax Museum 
Charlie Chan in Paris 

Castle in the Desert 

Charlie Chan in Rio 

Charlie Chan in the Secret Service 
Charlie Chan's Secret. 

Chinese Cat, The 

Jade Mask, The 

Murder Over New York 

Scarlet Clue, The 

Shanghai Cobra, The 


THE ED WOOD COLLECTION 
Bride of the Monster $19.98 

Jail Bait $9.98 

Love Feast $19.98 

Necromania $19.98 

Night of the Ghouls $9.98 

Orgy of the Dead $9.98 

Plan 9 From Outer Space $12.98 
Sinister Urge, The $19.98 
Violent Years, The $9.98 

IH N ($19. 

After the Thin Man 

Another Thin Man 

Shadow of the Thin Man 

Song of the Thin Man 

Thin Man, The 

Thin Man Goes Home, The 
AND DON'T FORGET. .. 
Beastmaster, The $19.98 

Beast of Yucca Flats, The $19.98 
Beast with Five Fingers, The $19.98 
Blacula $9.98 

Brain From Planet Arous 59.98 
Carnival of Souls $9.98 
Chinatown $19.98 

Cult of the Cobra $14.98 

Day of the Triffids, The $9.98 
Fearless Vampire Killers $14.98 
Freaks $19.98 

Haunting, The $19.98 

Hercules Unchained $12.98 
House of Dark Shadows $14.98 
Horror Hotel $19.98 

Jack the Ripper $19.98 

Mad Love $19.98 


Make checks payable to 
Scarlet Street, Inc. 


Send orders to 
Scarlet Street Video 
P. O. Box 604 
Glen Rock, NJ 07452 
Credit card users may call 


Phone: (201) 346-9225 
Fax: (201) 346-9226 
E-mail: reditor@aol.com 


Complete Catalogue: $2. 


VHS only. We accept Visa, Master- 
card, and Discover. No COD's. U. S. 
Currency only. 

NJ residents add 6% sales tax. 


Shipping in continental U.S.A.—$4 first taper, $2 each 
additional tape. Canada: $8 first tape, $4 each addi- 
tional tape. Foreign: insured surface (for airmail, 
double rates) $11 first tape, $5 each additional tape 
Seat Stet ships via UPS and orders musi have street 
address. 


Allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 
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or any fan of Horrordom’s Golden Age with an ear 
Fior music, the wait for recordings of the scores 
from Universal's heyday has been interminable. We've 
been blessed with ample coverage of Franz Waxman’s 
BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1935) through the years, 
possibly due to its accessibility (the orchestrations being 
available on paper) and a melodic structure rich even 
to the non-horror listener's ear. But, for the longest time, 
that was about it. 


Ricħard 


ary PO 


Then, almost two years ago, a CD entitled MUSIC 
FOR FRANKENSTEIN quietly found a home in select 
record stores, stirring enough interest for its label, Marco 
Polo, to authorize the recordings of two more CDs—the 
first offering up a smorgasbord of suites from three of 
the mainstays of Universal’s second cycle: SON OF 
FRANKENSTEIN (1939), THE INVISIBLE MAN RE- 
TURNS (1940), and THE WOLF MAN (1941), the second 
devoting the entirety of its precious hour to practically 
every note of HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1944). 

The composers represented in these collected works 
include Hans Salter, Frank Skinner, Charles Previn, and 
Paul Dessau. The craftsmen behind the recreation are John 
Morgan, reconstructionist, and Bill Stromberg, conductor. 
The artistry of Morgan and Stromberg has preserved for 
all time the seminal music that spread out, over, and into 
most of the horror thrillers the studio made in the 1940s. 

‘The fact that Morgan and Stromberg have overseen 
every aspect of this project has proven providential, 
because some of the cues on both discs could have been 
legitimately omitted, having been penned for previous 
movies. For HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN, Morgan felt 
that such cues as the entire “Ice Cavern” arrangement and 
“Travels” theme (composed for Larry Talbot and Ma- 
leva’s jaunt to Vasaria from 1943’s FRANKENSTEIN 
MEETS THE WOLF MAN) should be rendered as they 
were in the earlier film instead of in the abridged versions 
heard in HOUSE. 

As for the music itself, the intimacy with which 

Morgan knows these themes comes through resound- 
ingly. The orchestra and acoustics in this Moscow- 
based recording are superb, giving the listener an even 
fuller, denser sound than in the previous MUSIC FOR 
FRANKENSTEIN compact disc. Morgan has even re- 
created the Universal “globe” intro theme to herald 
the main titles of all four films, and supervised the 
recording sessions in Moscow. 

“Being there, you can hear the interpretation, 
correct wrong notes, and instill in the orchestra the 
style and “fun” of the music,” Morgan cheerfully 
reports. “It really is fun music to play; the musi- 
cians really enjoyed playing it. Bill Stromberg is 
so wonderful; he has an affinity for this music, 
which has already made it a hundred times better 
than the previous recording. Bill and I studied the mu- 
sic and I made him look at the films more times than he 
probably would have on his own.” 

A more bizarre note to all the “fun” was struck one 
day when half of the orchestra somehow wound up read- 
ing from the wrong cue sheets! “Half of them were play- 
ing these high trills from HOUSE while the rest were 
playing the deep opening notes from SON! It was like a 
Charles Ives circus piece for a minute,” laughs Morgan. 
The outtake, to everyone’s relief, was promptly erased. 

As for the “suite” disc, the problem of covering three 
titles for which a substantial amount of music was com- 
posed was solved by including most or all of the themes 


George Zucce is not going to Reigelberg! 


while limiting the repetition which is usually present in 


horror scores. The hearts of these scores has been cap- 
tured in 75 minutes of playing time, close to the limit for 
a compact disc. 

InSON OF FRANKENSTEIN, two beautiful cues have 
been included which were never repeated in any other 
films: the reading of his father's letter by Wolf Von 
Frankenstein, and Inspector Krogh’s tale explaining the 
horrific events leading to the loss of his right arm. Both 
pieces are practically buried beneath dialogue in the 
film itself, so that much of the orchestration can be heard 
here for the first time. 

THE WOLF MAN contains music omitted from the 
film's final cut in the cue "Bela's Funeral," the sorrowful 
lament which culminates in the familiar viola strains 
behind Maleva's prayer over her son's coffin. Enthusi- 
asts may spot some reused music from MAN MADE 


PREVIOUS PAGE: Glenn finds it a little Strange that Marco Polo took so long to release the stunning new recording 
of HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1944). LEFT: Werewolf on Ice! RIGHT: Thanks to Boris Karloff and J. Carrol Naish, 


MONSTER (1941) in "The Telescope," and advanced Uni- 
versal musicologists will even recognize a theme written 
by Frank Skinner for HOUSE OF THE IN GABLES 
(1940). 

Music missing from the release version is also pre- 
sent in INVISIBLE MAN RETURNS, making every suite 
(like a good cast at Universal) worth repeating. While itis 
difficult to forecast the future for such a bold endeavor, it 
seems safe to assume that more rare horror scores will 
be forthcoming if recordings such as these are supported 
by fandom and (hopefully) the public at large. What- 
ever follows, with the release of these two discs the 
major genre music of 1940s Universal finds itself amply 
represented. 3 


Richard Scrivani is a regular contributor to Scarlet 
aud played the monster in the Scarlet Street TV ad. 


“D, Courtesy Granada Television, All Rights Reserved 


A TRIBUTE IN MEMORY 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


A 16" x 20" Limited Edition Print of an Original in Graphite by Karen Mullen. 
Signed and numbered, each Print is $75.00 (*inc. S&H) and comes in a 
Presentation Folder with a tribute to his superb portrayal of Sherlock Holmes. 


For reservation send check or money order to: 
K.M. Studios, 721 Vashti Dr., Houston, Texas 77037 
or MC/VISA orders may call 713-847-2917 


of 
JEREMY BRETT 


(U. S. Addresses Only) 
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Attention, 
Jeremy Brett fans! 


L ast issue, we ran the first installment of what sadly 
turned out to be Jeremy Brett's final interview. Mr. 
Brett, who had kept the name of Sherlock Holmes alive 
for more than a decade on televisions the world over, 
had phoned Scarlet Street’s publisher, Jessie Lilley, to 
add a few choice comments to an interview conducted 
earlier in 1995 by David Stuart Davies. 

“Anyhow, my love, thanks for all your help and en- 
couragement,” Jeremy Brett had said as that last con- 
versation with Jessie drew to a close. “Much love to ev- 
eryone at Scarlet Street, and take care of yourself and all 
your endeavors.” 

It had been our intention to run the final part of 
DANCING IN THE MOONLIGHT: A Last TALK WITH JEREMY 
BRETT in this issue, along with the special tribute begin- 
ning on page 41, but we hadn't counted on the enor- 
mous outpouring of affection from Mr. Brett's friends 
and coworkers. Nor had we foreseen the anger of many 
over Mr. Brett's treatment by the British media and, in- 
deed, the Crown. 

Next issue will see the conclusion of DANCING IN THE 
Moonucnr, but it will hardly be Jeremy Brett's farewell 
to these pages. Meanwhile, we hope you enjoy the fol- 
lowing accolades paid to "an actor, and a rare one." 

— Richard Valley 
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Jis Last Bow. 


Hovember 29th 1995 


by David Stuart Davies 


+ «the best and the wisest man whom I have ever 
known.” 
— "The Final Problem” 


riends, colleagues, family, and loved ones came out 

n force to pay their last respects to Jeremy Brett at 
his memorial service on the 29th November at St. Mar- 
tin in the Fields Church, Trafalgar Square. On that dark 
winter’s day, as the afternoon was sliding into evening, 
we gathered in this "actor's 


tion for and his deep friendship with Jeremy was clear 
to see. One point that he made, however, touched on 
the raw nerve that many of Brett's admirers in Britain 
feel. Jeremy Brett's brilliant portrayal of Sherlock 
Holmes, beloved and admired by the fans, has never 
been fully recognized by the television establishment 
and given its due accolade. No flashy awards were ever 
placed in Brett's hand. Hardwicke quoted from a news- 
paper article by Kevin Jackson entitled “Underrated: 
The Case of Jeremy Brett's 


church" to remember a remark- 
able man and actor. Stalwarts 
of the British theater world 
were very well represented: 
amongst that notable gathering 
were Diana Rigg, Frank Finlay, 
David Burke, Anna Massey, 
Charles Kay, Clive Morrison, 
Patricia Hodge, Judy Parfitt, 
and John Stride. The atmo- 
sphere inside the church was a 
strange mixture of the solemn 
and the frivolous, a strangely 
suitable concoction for a man 
who brought us joy and yet 
suffered the torture of manic 
depression. 

Brett was a larger than life 
character who inspired love 
and affection from those he 
met and this was well docu- 
mented by the many speakers 
at the service. Denis Quilley 
(Leon Sterndale in THE DEV- 
IL’S FOOT) recounted an hi- 
larious evening in the location 
hotel after a long day's shoot, 
where the irrepressible Brett 
became determined to ser- 
enade the crew and other din- 
ers—and did so magnificently. Penelope Keith told of a 
crazy Christmas with Brett as guest, when he organized 
a treasure hunt around the house, insisting that the 
game was not over until the location of the lavatory 
brush had been discovered! 

Edward Hardwicke gave a brilliant address. It was 
both moving and at times hilarious. His genuine affec- 


irt unlessotherwise noted 


L 
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Sherlock Holmes" to make this 
point. 

It is a sad fact that this 
headline is true. There has not 
even been a Brett tribute on 
British television since his 
death, showing perhaps an old 
episode of the Granada series. 
(In the States, a short tribute 
was broadcast between epi- 
sodes of the PBS series MYS- 
TERY!) Now that the gallant 
fellow has gone to that great 
bar in the sky, where he is, no 
doubt, as you read this, cra- 
dling a glass of good wine and 
exchanging anecdotes with his 
friend Sir Robert Stephens, we 
can only hope that the televi- 
sion moguls slowly start to re- 
alize what the rest of us have 
known for quite some time: 
Jeremy Brett was exceptional 
as Sherlock Holmes and he is 
irreplaceable. 

The Northern Musgraves 
Sherlock Holmes Society of 
whom Jeremy was an Honor- 
ary Member is holding a Jer- 
emy Brett Celebration Lunch in 
London at the Cafe Royal on Saturday March 16th, 
1996. David Burke and Edward Hardwicke have agreed 
to attend, work schedules permitting. Any readers of 
Scarlet Street who wish to attend should contact: David 
Stuart Davies, Overdale, 69 Greenhead Road, 
Huddersfield West Yorkshire HD14ER England. | 
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DAME JEAN CONAN DOYLE 

He was charming. He was the only actor who has |) 
played Sherlock Holmes who took the trouble to get 
in touch with me and to come and see me. All along, 
he would ring me up and ask my opinion. He took 
criticisms extremely well. In fact, Í was surprised that 
he didn't try and justify himself with one or two criti- 
cisms I made. 

Jeremy was trying to do his very best to be faith- 
ful to my father's stories. He really tried to do that, || 
and in rather difficult circumstances. In his perfor- 
mance, he was so varied because of his medical prob- 
lems. He put on weight and, really, it wasn't a very 
good representation of Holmes. But Jeremy had such 
an interesting character and personality of his own 
that one forgave all that and realized he was still 
worth watching. | 

He was over-emotional at times, but so much 
more interesting than other actors who have played 
the part of Sherlock Holmes. He was a brave man to 
carry through such a very exacting part, because 
manic depression is a terrible illness. I think it was a 
great kindness in a way, that he should die at a time 
when he was at the height of fame and had achieved 
so much. His friends will miss him very much. 


Jeremy Brett and David Burke 


| Dame Jean Conan Doyle 


ih F REBECCA EATON 
ERE E Executive Producer, MYSTERY! 


= Jeremy was a gentle, loving man, an actor gifted 
The first of Jeremy Brett’s two motion pictures || with a keen intelligence, superb instincts, and a 
with Audrey Hepburn was the 1956 production classic handsome face. He found a way to 


reinvent Sherlock Holmes, perfectly adapting a 
of WAR AND PEACE. 19th-century gentleman to charm a 20th-century 
F television audience. 
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avid Burke, as the Detroit Free 
D Press put it “rescued Doctor 
Watson from his long purgatory as 
Colonel Blimp.” Tall, dashing, and 
parade-ground correct, Burke’s Dr. 
John H. Watson was as much a rev- 
clation as Jeremy Brett’s Mr. Sher- 
lock Holmes. Here, the actor relates 
a story that illustrates Mr. Brett's fi- 
delity to the Canon and the era that 
produced it... 


David Burke: He was a delightful 
man. He was a great perfectionist. I 
mean, he carried his book of Sher- 
lock Holmes stories around with 
him, almost like a Bible, and woe 
betide anybody who tried to alter 
the stories unless it was absolutely 
necessary for translation from the 
page into film. Not merely did he 
keep a very close eye on the dia- 
logue remaining faithful, but also, 
when we were actually filming, he 
would concern himself, in the nicest 


The Adventure of the Two Watsons 
David Burke and Edward Hardwicke 


possible way, with making sure ev- 
erybody was dressed correctly and 
that the action mirrored what it 
said in the book. 

There was one occasion when we 
were about to do a take, and it in- 
volved quite a few extras. Just be- 
fore the director was about to say, 
“Action,” Jeremy suddenly said, 
“Stop! Wait a minute!” And he 
went over and adjusted the dress 
belonging to one of the extras. I 
mean, it was something like—he 
had two buttons of his waistcoat 
undone at the bottom whereas it 
should be only one. (Laughs) Then 
Jeremy came back and we were 
about to start again, “Stop!” he 
said, just as the director was about 
to start again, and off he went and 
adjusted somebody else. Eventu- 
ally, after several false starts like 
this, we actually did the take and 
the director shouted, “Cut!” And as 
he did so, Jeremy said to me, “Oh! 
My God! I had my hat on the wrong 
way ‘round!” 

Now, considering that it was a 
deerstalker hat, and it looks exactly 

the same both ways—but no, we 
had to do it all over again, be- 
cause Jeremy had his hat on 
wrong. That illustrates what a 
perfectionist he was. He was 
also a very sweet and kind 
and helpful man. If you're 


playing Dr. Watson, you're very 
much second string to whoever's 
playing Sherlock Holmes, and it 
would be easy for that person to 
make you feel quite small. But he 
was always kindness himself with 
me. We never had a cross word the 
whole time we were doing it. 


G eorge Bernard Shaw once coun- 
seled the young actor Edward 
Hardwicke, “Don’t go on the stage, 
Edward. You would only be Cedric 
Hardwicke’s son at best; and it’s a 
precarious profession anyhow.” 
Fortunately for us, the otherwise 
wise playwright’s advice went un- 
heeded, Hardwicke’s Dr. Watson, 
an older, worldlier man than David 
Burke's, was the perfect counter- 
point to Jeremy Brett's mercurial, 
reckless Holmes. 


Edward Hardwicke: Well, I remem- 
ber a million things. Where does 


Continued on page 44 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE TWO WATSONS 
Continued from page 43 

one start, really? He was a great friend and I shall miss |. 
him. Apart from any sort of friendship, I think he was a 
truly remarkable actor. His Holmes was unique and very 
much of its period. It says something about the 1980s and 
the 1990s. Every actor that plays the part brings some- 
thing to it of his period and Jeremy actually caught, some- 
how, miraculously, very much our age. 

We both believed that friendship between Holmes and 
Watson must be rooted in humor, and in reality Jeremy 
made sure there was always laughter when we were 
working. In spite of the enormous strain his illness placed | | 
on him, he never lost his sense of joy. He had a wonderful | | 
laugh; it was infectious. The enormous list of actors and | 
technicians who worked on the series will tell you that | | 
they never had a happier job. That was Jeremy. This, of | 
course, was the background to a great actor giving a great 
performance. I shall miss him. SETZE 


Jeremy Brett and Edward Hardwicke 


NICKOLAS GRACE 
Bertrand (THE MASTER BLACKMAILER) 
| Jeremy Brett had always been one of my heroes since I saw him, when I was 
| a schoolboy in 1964, in Sir Michael Redgrave's production of A MONTH IN 
THE COUNTRY, with Redgrave and Ingrid Bergman. Just imagine that 
| chemistry! 

We both trained, more than a decade apart, at the Central School of 
Speech and Drama. Jeremy was always a great champion of young perform- 
ers, and when I first met him in 1967 at a Central School gala, he was enthu- 
siastic about my work and ambitions. He invited me to see the now legend- 
ary all-male AS YOU LIKE IT at the National Theatre, in which he played a 
strikingly handsome Orlando, alongside the then unknown Sir Anthony 
Hopkins, Sir Derek Jacobi, and Sir Robert Stephens! 

E I first worked with him in 1983, playing Mordred to his King Arthur in 

| MORTE D'ARTHUR for BBC TV. During the shooting of our mutual deaths, 
| he told me that I wasn't striking his helmet hard enough to be convincing. 
| When I hit him harder on the next take, he yelled in pain, saying that the 
strike had knocked his contact lens into his eye. He demanded a doctor be 
called, and paced up and down the set, protesting that if I had blinded him, 
it wasn't my fault, as he had asked me to hit him harder. A true drama-queen 


in the best sense! 
äs 2 D. Ww When he hadn't finished all his scenes, with a three-day overrun, he or- 
— dered the director, Gillian Lynne, down onto the studio floor. He ranted and 
Jeremy Brett as Freddy | | raved at her, shouting that is was her job to ensure that everything was 
Eynsford-Hill in MY mA in the allotted time. After is attacks un a complete völte-fage and 
said in the sweetest of voices, that he had to explode to get the frustration out 
FAIR LADY (1962 ) of his system! P f 

He was an elegant man, always immaculately dressed in public life. We 
last worked together in 1992, when I was playing Cole Porter in the West 
End, and Jeremy suggested that I should take on the scheming French villain, 
Bertrand, in his SHERLOCK HOLMES. It was a tough schedule, as I had to 
commute to Manchester each day, but Jeremy was in his element, sparring in- 
tellectually with the director, Peter Hammond. One cold, clear, blue-skied 
morning outside Manchester Town Hall, Jeremy was reading his newspaper 
and was so delighted by what he read, that he stood on his chair, asked for 
quiet, and announced to the cast and crew that since the Gorbachev /Reagan 
Summit had been such a success, there was now a new world order and that 
all wars would cease! If only. That's how I shall always remember him— 
Sherlock Holmes in his great coat, standing on his chair, backed by the neo- 

Gothic Town Hall and a blue sky, proclaiming world peace! 
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She Memoirs od Mus. Hudson 


Rosalie Williams Remembers Jeremy Brett 


ast as 221B Baker Street's own 
Mrs. Hudson, Rosalie Williams 
spent 10 seasons picking up after, 
nursing, and occasionally facing 
down Jeremy Brett's Great Detec- 
tive, beginning with THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
in 1984 and continuing until the fi- 
nal series, THE MEMOIRS OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES, which 
recently completed its showing 
on the PBS series MYSTERY! 
(Her late costar had insisted 
that she appear in every one of 
the final six episodes.) First in- 
terviewed in Scarlet Street #8 
(in which she expressed the 
hope that she would be able to 
film the complete Canon, fin- 
ishing with “His Last Bow"), 
our favorite landlady recently 
shared a few fond thoughts 
with us on her warm profes- 
sional and personal relation- 
ship with Mr. Brett. 


Rosalie Williams: It was so 
unexpected, really, although 
he had been very ill when I last 
saw him, at the end of the se- 
ries. He was definitely a sick 
man, but then he recovered 
somewhat, enough to do a 
little more work in film and so 
on. Ah, but what a loss. A ter- 
rible loss to the theatre! And a 
personal loss, because he was a 
very close, dear friend to me. 
Not just a working partner. 


the extraordinary thing. When he 
was working, he was bubbling with 
joy and enthusiasm and drive. And 
it’s funny—I think Sherlock kept 
him alive in some ways. It was an 
alter ego in many ways, though he 
often said that he didn't really like 
Sherlock Holmes very much, be- 


Rosalie Williams was a particular favorite of 
the late Jeremy Brett, who always felt that her 
appearances as 221B Baker Street’s Mrs. Hud- 
son enlivened an episode. 


and me! To a certain extent, we had 
to keep it in check, because the 
Sherlockians would have been criti- 
cal if we stepped out of line. There 
was some criticism when he handed 
me the flower, but he always did it 
with proper Holmesian panache. 
With flair. With always a twinkle. I 
was allowed to share a glance 
with him, always. 
SS: His death was such a shock. 
Of course, we knew he was terri- 
bly ill, but... 
RW: I just feel, really, that it 
should never have happened. 
We don’t know what mis- 
takes were made along the 
way or what happened, but he 
was an extraordinary charac- 
ter and a beautiful man! He 
was such a good-looking man. 
It's a shame he was very ill to- 
wards the end of the series. His 
face puffed up with some of 
the drugs that he was on, and 
it took away the lovely aqui- 
line look that he had as Sher- 
lock Holmes. But there was 
still the truth behind it! He 
never did anything that was 
wrong in the character, 1 felt. 
He sometimes overplayed a 
tiny bit when he was tired. 
SS: Still, it always worked, Do 
you miss playing Mrs. Hudson? 
RW: I miss it. I miss Mrs. Hud- 
son very, very much. I got to 
love her very much. Once I was 
on the set, I was her and it was 


You get to know somebody 
very, very closely when you're in a 
dressing room with them. {Laughs) 
Scarlet Street: The Sherlock Holmes 
series wasn't the first time you worked 
together. 

RW: We had worked in the theatre 
together, when we were both much 
younger, and he was a lovely per- 
son. He had a wonderful voice and 
a very great stage presence. He was 
so generous with everybody. The 
least member of the crew would be 
included in everything. He was a 
sweet person, and in some ways a 
sad person. He switched between 
great gaiety and moods of depres- 
sion—but never on the set. This was 


cause he was a cold character. Cold 
fish, he called him. 

SS: He was especially happy when an 
episode included Mrs. Hudson. 

RW: T used to call it embroidery. He 
used to embroider things for me in 
my part! There’s very little in the 
actual writing for Mrs. Hudson, and 
he used to come up with lovely 
little inventions, little pieces, like 
when he gave me a flower in one 
episode. There were lots of mo- 
ments like that, where Holmes re- 
vealed that Mrs. Hudson was so 
very close to him—which isn’t in 
the stories, but is something that 
developed because it was Jeremy 


my room and everything had 
to be just so. I flooded into her with 
great ease and great pleasure. And I 
was never a Sherlockian! I mean, 
I'm not a fan club member at all! 
But I certainly loved playing that 
part as an actress. 

SS: Well, you've left a rich legacy for 
Sherlock Holmes fans. You and David 
Burke and Edward Hardwicke and, of 
course, Jeremy Brett... . 

RW: It’s so kind of you to say so. I 
certainly was very, very sad about 
Jeremy. It comes over me every 
now and again and . . . tears weil 


up, really. i 
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va S 
DANIEL MASSEY 
Neil Gibson (THE PROBLEM OF THOR BRIDGE) 
The best Holmes there ever was, or ever will be. 


Daniel Massey and Jeremy Brett 


ST 
DENIS QUILLEY 

Leon Sterndale (THE DEVIL’S FOOT) 

| He was a very dear man and an extraordinarily fine romantic ac- 

tor—one of the few in the Barrymore mode, with the impossibly 

romantic profile and the technique to go with it. | 

The only time we actually worked together was in the Sher- 
lock Holmes TV series. It was in the period after his wife had died || 
and he was in a very fragile mental and physical state. What was 
| | very impressive to me was that, despite all this, he managed not || 
| merely to soldier on, but to give that extraordinary and electrify- || 

ing performance of Sherlock Holmes under the most intense 
physical and emotional pressure. He could easily have packed it || 
in and said, “I can’t do this anymore. I'm too unhappy and too ill.” 
Far from doing that, it even, it seems to me, deepened his interpre- 
tation of Sherlock Holmes. 

When I was a teenager, Sherlock Holmes was Basil Rathbone, 
but Jeremy managed to bring an extra dimension to it. It was a | 
Sherlock Holmes for the ‘80s and ’90s, rather than for the '40s. It 
was the neurotic side of the character, the fact that he was a drug || 
addict and a violin player and a very strange man. Jeremy brought || 
this over with the most extraordinary sensitivity, and he did it 
|| with a very flamboyant style, which managed never quite to go 
over the top. Marvelous. And very rare nowadays, when realism || 
is all the thing. To go that far and to be that romantic, that ba- || 
roque, especially on television—that’s something quite difficult to | 
bring off. And he brought it off in spades, didn't he? 


MICHAEL COX 
Producer 

| Success is celebrated in America more enthusiastically than it is in 
England, and Jeremy relished the fact that the Sherlock Holmes | 
|| series worked so well there. Everywhere he went, people con- 
gratulated him and were very forthcoming about what they || 
thought of the series. Usually it was complimentary, and he en- || 
|| joyed that enormously. | 
Imust say, I enjoyed it, too. I was with him in America during || 
the launch of the second series on PBS, and it was tremendous to 
| walk down a street in New York and see posters on all the bus 
stops. People would say hello to him in the street and so forth. 
= - - - = | Now that Jeremy's gone, it's great to think how vividly his work || 
Jeremy Brett as Count Dracula was appreciated in your country. 


UEM YU 
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JEREMY PAUL 
Playwright 

uring the run of THE SECRET OF SHERLOCK 

HOLMES, there was one abiding memory. The 
star's dressing-room door was always left open. Jeremy 
called it the Green Room—and at any time you could 
wander in and find people—the mighty and the 
lowly—completely at their ease. He had time for every- 
one—to laugh with, to share a 
glass of champagne or simply 
to listen to their troubles over a 
cup of tea. Writing, as we 
know, is a solitary business, 
and one of my great pleasures 
at that time was to drop in at 
Wyndham’s Theatre and share 
the warmth. It was always 
stimulating to be with Jeremy. 
His interests spread far and 
wide. He identified strongly 
with those moments when Co- 
nan Doyle allowed Holmes to 
speculate on the broader issues 
of life. The Board schools of 
Clapham, seen from the train. 
“Lighthouses, Watson. Bea- 


Jeremy Brett and Edward Hardwicke congratu- 
late Jeremy Paul on his Edgar Award. 


succeeded in making Holmes a hero for all times and 
often spoke of the actor who would next take on the 
mantle. Daniel Day Lewis was his quiet nomination. 
For an actor of such extraordinary charisma, he was 
completely without vanity. This may seem an odd ob- 
servation, but I’m talking about vanity within his own 
life, not to be confused with his stage daring, which on 
some nights would simply lake your breath away—and 
he never, ever lost sight of the 
truth. 

He has been described as 
the last of a romantic breed of 
actor. I don't hold with this. I 
think he simply kept a torch 
for it burning while the style 
was briefly out of fashion. 
Now itis blazing back with ac- 
tors such as Anthony Sher, 
Day Lewis, Ralph Fiennes, and 
others. Much has been written 
about the dark side of his soul 
and I have no inclination to 
dwell on that—except to say 
that he used it skillfully and 
intuitively to enrich the char- 
acter of Holmes in a manner 


cons of the future... out of 
which will spring a wiser, better England." You could 
see these buildings, still standing today, from the roof 
of Jeremy's apartment. He was always concerned for 
the welfare of the children of his friends and ever ready 
to give them a helping hand with their dreams and am- 
bitions. 

He relished also the philosophical moments in the 
Canon. The "rose" speech from "The Naval Treaty" 
was a particular favourite—and he carried forward the 
notion with total conviction that Holmes was speaking 
for the end of our 20th century as well as his own. He 


that, I believe, Conan Doyle 
himself would have admired. At times it was a safety 
valve—a release of pressure, and we—his friends and 
his audience—reaped the benefit. 

This last summer was a difficult time for him. The 
hot London weather increased his breathing difficulties 
and he was doubting whether he could work again. 
"Im running out of puff,” he said on the phone, just a 
few wecks before his death. Somewhere I am relieved 
that he was spared a long and debilitating retirement, 
but it doesn’t make his loss any easier to bear. I’m miss- 
inga true friend and an inspiration in my life. 


JUNE WYNDHAM DAVIES 
Producer 
Well, it's very hard to talk about Jeremy. We were so 
closely associated for such a long time. It's hard to be- 
lieve that he’s no longer here. 

All of us knew that he was ill when we were doing 
the last series, and that it wouldn't take long. He needed 
a heart transplant, but it was an impossible operation be- 
cause, with the emphysema, one couldn't operate. 

Jeremy believed that an actor had to have the body of 
an athlete and the voice of an orchestra—and as his 
health deteriorated, and he had to take pills which made 
him put weight on, he became sad about himself, really. 
His voice also was losing its bright, hard, lovely quality 
and becoming very slight. It was very difficult for him. 

He was a brilliant actor. Apart from the fact that 
Sherlock Holmes was a splendid characterization, he was 
a Siu actor in other parts, too. 
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PATRICIA HODGE 
Lady Hilda Trelawney Hope (THE SECOND STAIN) 
|| I considered it one of the great privileges of my career to have 
|| worked with Jeremy Brett and, most particularly, in his portrayal of 
| Sherlock Holmes, which was his crowning glory and, as I think has 
been universally acknowledged, a definitive interpretation of such a 
great character. 

Mr. Brett was well into his stride when I played my particular 
episode with him, and I shall never forget his complete absorption in 
the role, his meticulous attention to detail, his knowledge of every 
appropriate prop and artifact on the set and his acquaintance with | 
each of these that he used as if he were living then and not now. He 
also had a stunning concentration, which was so electrifying on cam- 

| era, and which spellbound audience and participants alike, as one | 
|| could almost tangibly feel the mind of the Great Detective at work at | 
twice the speed of lightning. 

He was also, as it happens, the most enchanting man in real life |_| 
|| and, for a short while, we romanced about playing a show together |-] 
|| that I had already done, about the life of Noel Coward and Gertrude 

Lawrence, in New York, where a producer very much wanted to put 
|| the two of us. Sadly, Jeremy’s illness got in the way and it was never 
|| to be, but it was very exciting to do the initial work on it with him, 

and I am sure he would have been as brilliant at playing the Master 


— | 

yen 1 
“| Jeremy Brett and Patricia Hodge || 
as he was as Sherlock Holmes. g = 


eg cmm 


STEFANIE POWERS 


He was a prince . . . sometimes a | 
princess, but always among the 
crowned heads of theater and film! 

Among his sterling performances 

| was one of his best roles . . . that of || 
friend .. . he was my cheerleader and I 
miss him more than I can say. 

Good night... and goodbye, my 
prince! 


| Please add my name to 
| the list of those remem- 


wonderful to work with 
and a very big talent! He 
was the consummate Sher- 
| lock Holmes: He will be 
deeply missed by us all. 


Jeremy Brett and Patrick Allen 


CHARLTON HESTON 
Sherlock Holmes (THE CRUCIFER OF BLOOD) | 
|| Jeremy Brett was not only a fine actor, but also a gentleman and | 
a consummate professional. I had the great pleasure of working | 
with him in Paul Giovanni's CRUCIFER OF BLOOD, in which he |: 
played a superb Watson to my Holmes. Watson has a unique | 
function in that play; he falls in love with the woman who turns 
out to be the villain. Jeremy handled all this with wit, and ex- | | 
| quisite taste. Later on, of course, he had a triumph as the Great 
|| Detective in the Granada series in which he starred so memora- 


bly. We'll all miss him as a man and an actor. 


Jeremy Brett, Suzanne Lederer, and Charlton Heston 
| in the Los Angeles stage production of THE CRUCI- 
FER OF BLOOD. 
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Jeremy Brett 


returnsin 


The Memoirs of 
Sherlock Holmes 


Yes, it’s the final six thrilling 
episodes of Jeremy Brett and 


Edward Hardwicke as the = 


legendary Sherlock Holmes 


and Dr. Watson. Available | 


complete and uncut for the 
first time in these pages. You 
won't want to miss a single 
one of the following stories: 


The Three Gables 
The Golden PinceMez 
The Dying Detective 
ghe Red Cirele 
She Cardboard Box 
The Mazarin Stone 
Available Right Now... 
and they're only $19.98 each! 


Make checks payable to 


Scarlet Street, Inc. 


Send orders to 


Scarlet Street Video 


P. O. Box 604 
Glen Rock, NJ 07452-0604 


Credit card users may call 
Phone: (201) 346-9225 
Fax: (201) 346-9226 


E-mail: reditor@aol.com. 
VHS only. We accept Visa, Mastercard, and Dis- 
cover. No COD's. U. S. Currency only. 

NJ residents add 6% sales tax. 
RE in continental U.S.A.— $4 first tape, $2 each 
additional tape. Canada: $8 first tape, $4 each addi- 
tional tape. Foreign: insured surface (for airmail, 
double rates) $11 first tape, $6 each additional tape. 
Scarlet Street ships via UPS and orders must have 
street address. 


Allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 


Complete catalogue: $2 
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ANNA CALDER MARSHALL 
Helena Northcote 
(THE ELIGIBLE BACHELOR) 
| He was very generous; he wasn't just 
locked in his own psyche. He was always 
percieving things in other people. His 
generosity, vision, his enthusiasm—he 
was a star. I was disappointed by the 
obituary, because it kept on saying what || 
| he wasn't. Maybe he didn't have the 
chances that he should have done, but ev- 
ery way, in working with him, he was a 
star. He wasn't well when I worked with 
him, but that didn't prevent him from 
giving his all. He couldn't even hold me 
jin his arms very long. The director 
couldn't ask him to hold the take, because || 
he just dropped down. But he always 
gave his best, however he was feeling. 


Jeremy Brett and Edward Hardwicke on stage in Jer- Sess Watson Jerenny: Pie E e 
| | emy Paul's THE SECRET OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. dear friend to David; they had a very spe- 
mee = = cial relationship. 
PETER HAMMOND I was talking to Edward Hardwicke, 
Director who was in France when he heard about 
t takes me by surprise when somebody dies suddenly. It takes | | the death, saying how sorely we'll miss | 
quite a while before you get to grips with it, doesn't it? I made | | him. He said, "He was a genius. Some- 
about seven Sherlock Holmes films with Jeremy, and 30 years ago | | times the director would say, "Would you || 
e played D'Artagnan for me in THE THREE MUSKETEERS. I re- | | 40 so and so?'" And Edward would 
member, I was told by my bosses that I was to get somebody who | | think, “How can you do that?” And Jer- 
was very physically attractive to play the leading roles in the clas- | | MY, va doitinngesturel_ 
sic serials, and Jeremy was then playing DORIAN GRAY. So There was something like Garbo f 
| asked him to do THE THREE MUSKETEERS. about him. Her face was never blank. So 
I worked with him, really, over the length of his career. It was | | Many thoughts would pass over her face, 
|| very good to return to work with him after all those years, having | | Put subtly. It was packed in, it was rich— 
| worked with him when he was a very beautiful young man. Well, | | and that's what I thought about Jeremy. 
he played Dorian Gray! In the way that he was the best Sherloc 
|| Holmes, he was also the best Dorian Gray, which people are in. 
| clined to forget. 
He brought deep feeling to the way he played Sherloc 
Holmes. He was the last of that sort of actor. He was a person who || 
|| could overplay, what we call overacting, but he did it with feel 
|| ing. You could say that there's no such thing as overfeeling, there" 
only overacting—but Jeremy, if anything, was overfeeling. | 
Now that he's not with us anymore, I hope they use THE 
MAZARIN STONE as the last episode. In that show, he actually 
says he's going on a journey to the high places. He may be gone fo 
| some time, he says. It would be good if that was the last one. I 
|| would be his way of saying goodbye .... 


| mond for THE MEMOIRS OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES episode 
"The Three Gables." 
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Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES (1939) 
36" x 14", $6200. 
63° x 94", French litho, Roger Soubie ar, 
linen-backed, $7,000. 
DRESSED TO KILL (1946) 
11"X 14", $150. 
THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES (1939) 
22" x 28", $5,500. 
THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES (1959) 
41" x 27", $225. 
> 81^ x 41" linen-hacked, $350. 
MURDER BY DECREE (1979) 
41" 275 835. 
THE PEARL OF DEATH (1946) 
41° 327°, linencbucked, $750. 
81" x 41” linen-backed, $1,050. 
ir $ 3 PURSUIT TO ALGIERS (1945) 
2 Diovis: Di 5 41" X 27", linen-hacked, $750. 
© Corte Blanche, American SHERLOCK HOLMES AND 
Express accepted. THE DEADLY NECKLACE (1962) 
BES NN 65" x 47", French litho, $300, 
‘brochure (over 100 illus- SHERLOCK HOLMES AND THE. 
rations) available MASKS OF DEATH (1982) 
Tania, 1995. 55" x 39", Italian, $150. 
d $8 ibo SHERLOCK HOLMES AND THE 
VOICE OF TERROR (1942) 
41" x 27”, linen-hacked, $1,500. 


(brochure only) 


ps BI" x 415, linen-backed, $2,250. 
color catalog A STUDY IN TERROR (1966) 
(28 pages, approxi- 2D x 14", $50. 
mately 400 TERROR BY NIGHT (1946) 


41" x 27", linen-backed, $750. 


THE WOMAN IN GREEN (1945) 
11" x 14”, Tide Cand, $325. 


a YOUNG SHERLOCK HOLMES (1985) 
41"x 27", $25. 
SHONSG TES Toe O] 
138 Second Avo. No., Sales Dept. 88 1832 Polk St., Purchasing Dept. SS 
Nashville, TN 37201 San Francisco, CA 84108 
Telephone (615) 742-3048 Fax (615) 742- Telephone (415) 776-9988 or (415) 778-5270 
1268 Fax (415) 778-1424 
NASHVILLE Hours: SAN FRANCISCO Hours: 


Mon.—Fri. 11 AM—6 PM Pacific 
Sat. by appointment only 


Mon.—Thu. 11 AM—7 PM Central 
Fri.—Sat. 11 AM—9 PM Central 
Sun. 1 PM—5 PM Central 


ENTARY! 


CINEMONDE is the country’s paramount source of original Vintage 
movie posters, Where Sherlock Holmes, Philo Vance and Phillip 
Marlowe meet Professor Moriarity, The Thin Man and Miss Marple, 


Leslie Charteris’s 
THE SAINT 


THE SAINT IN NEW YORK (1938) 
U” x 14", $79. 

THE SAINT TAKES OVER (1940) 
11" x 14%, 865. 
41” x 17", linen-backed, $500. 


Agatha Christie's 
HERCULE POIROT 


THE ALPHABET MURDERS (1966) 
41^ x 27", $35. 

DEATH ON THE NILE (1978) 
41” x 27", Richard amsel art, $60. 
30" x 40", British, $60. 


EVIL UNDER THE SUN (1982) 
41" x 27,535. 

MURDER ON THE ORIENT EXPRESS (1974) 
A1" x 27", Richard Amsel art, $60. 


Raymond Chandler's 
PHILIP MARLOWE 
THE BIG SLEEP (1946) 

11” x 14°, $225, 

36" x 14%, $750. 


THE BIG SLEEP (1978) 
41" x 27", $50, 


THE BRASHER DOUBLOON (1946) 
11" x 14%, $75. 
22" x 28", $400. 
LADY IN THE LAKE (1947) 
H” x 7, 575. 
“THE LONG GOODBYE (1913) 
36" x 14", Style B, $95. 
41" x 27°, Richard Amsel art, $95, 
FARWELL, MY LOVELY (1975) 
4i"x 2T, $60. 
40" x 27°, British, $95. 
MURDER MY SWEET (1944) 
1x 14, $110. 
36" x 14", $950. 


Mickey Spillane's 
MIKE HAMMER 


THEGIRL HUNTERS (1963) 
21" x 28, $35. 
Ar 27”, $60. 

KISS ME, DEADLY (1955) 
11" x 14", 550. 
22" x 14", $95. 
16-page pressbook, $50. 
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OF DORIAN GRAY. 


SIMON WILLIAMS 


| Lord St. Simon (THE ELIGIBLE BACHELOR) | 


|| The last time I saw Jeremy was when they recorded 


Edward Hardwicke on THIS IS YOUR LIFE. It was | 


after a very tiring day of filming and we all flew up 
to spring the surprise on Ted. Jeremy was obviously 
tired at the end of a long schedule, but he came on 
and was just so wonderful. The love he had for Ted 
was very, very special. He recognized, I think, the 


| way every great star performer realizes, that he could | 
|| only be that great backed up by someone as dear and | 


| diligent as Edward Hardwicke. It was very touching, 
indeed. He was just so full of love for Ted. 


It's difficult, when you've been playing a part for | 
| 10 years, to summon up the energy to make all the | 


|| guest artists feel welcome. And he always did. I think 
|| he knew that Sherlock Holmes was a role that actors 
|| like him would want; he recognized that I would re- 

ally rather like the role. He told me how good he 


[| thought I would be at it. I said, "I don't think anyone | 


|| wants to play it after you." He said, "But you'd like 
| to have a go at it.” And I said, "Yes, I would!” 


He was an object lesson in how a part gets under | 


one's skin. It did affected his life, and conversely, he 

gave Sherlock Holmes a new life. They gave each 
other life. 

It’s disgraceful that this shining performance, this 

definitive Sherlock Holmes of Jeremy Brett's, went 

|| without any acknowledgment at all in the honor sys- 


tem. It makes the whole thing meaningless to me. |f 


Here was a performance that was the biggest pro- 


gram that Granada ever had. A huge exporter for En- [| 


gland. An actor who'd worked in all the major com- 


panies and done major films and had this 10-year tri- | | 


|| umph—and he never got rewarded. It is a disgrace. 


Peter Wyngarde in THE THREE GABLES 
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PETER WYNGARDE 
Langdale Pike (THE THREE GABLES) 
I'm terribly upset, because I just think it's so sad 
when people with talent go. Apart from Jeremy being 
| a friend, I just think it's so ghastly. 

I knew Jeremy for a very long time, but I'd never 
worked with him until I was asked to do a guest ap- 
pearance in this particular episode. What I found ab- [| 
solutely fascinating was his hold on the whole pro- 

| duction. He'd become Sherlock Holmes—totally and || 
utterly, he'd become this man. It was quite extraordi- 

| nary. He had this wonderful ability to know what || 

| was good for the series and what wasn't, and he al- 
ways hit the nail on the head. 

The character I played was this critic and gossip 

| monger, who wrote a newspaper column. Jeremy 
| evolved this character. He said, "Look, Holmes and 
Pike obviously went to the same school, and we were 


T] both contemporaries, and I was the one who was the 


intellectual and the scholar. We also went to the same 
University, so we've that kind of friendship." It was | 
wonderful, because you immediately got a three- 
dimensional character going. And this was entirely || 
| due to Jeremy. || 
Sherlock Holmes is a character written by a fa- 
| mous author, and Jeremy stuck to it in a most ex- | 
traordinary way, although he made him quirky. He 
| became the part, which sometimes happens. I'll never | 
| forget Larry Olivier and Vivien Leigh. They did RI- 
| CHARD III and OEDIPUS REX on stage, and he wa 
| doing the film of HAMLET at the same time. I re 


| member Vivien saying, "I always knew which part | 


| Larry was playing that day by the way he behaved at || 


breakfast!” And it's true! This is absolutely true o! 
actors. It's quite extraordinary, because you become | 
hat person. No matter what you do, your whole day || 
s devoted to that person, and it's quite frightening. If 
t's a boulevard play, there's no problem, but if || 
you're playing Hamlet you're looking around for || 
| your dad ail day. 
| Jeremy's absolute dedication was phenomenal. It 


| was not selfish. It wasn't for him, it wasn't for Jerem: 


| Brett—it was for Sherlock Holmes. Nothing to do || 
| with him at all. 


“And do not gaze too long into an abyss, lest the abyss also 
gaze into thee." 
—F. W. Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil 


C ornell Woolrich (1903-68), a lonely, tortured, al- 
coholic homosexual and inventor of the modern 
suspense novel, was celebrated both in his lifetime and 
beyond for his bitter, conscience- 


reputation are not nearly so complex as the struggle for 
that same writer's bankbook. 
Woolrich and his mother lived out their lives in the 
pluchly-appointed anonymity of a variety of New York 
otels and, when Claire died in 1957, he began to disinte- 
grate. His scattered friends and associates recall seeing 
him, a wan, gently drunken "ghost," haunting bars and 
hotel lobbies. Woolrich contracted 


wracked tales of murder, para- 
noia, and existential despair set 
in an ugly, carnivorous urban 
landscape. The author of such in- 
fluential genre works as The Bride 
Wore Black (1940), The Black Angel 
(1943), Phantom Lady and Night 
has a Thousand Eyes (both 1945), 
Waltz Into Darkness (1947), and I 
Married a Dead Man (1950), wrote, 
according to a scrawled apologia 
found among his few papers, be- 
cause he was trying to "cheat 
death”—“I was trying to sur- 
mount for a little while the dark- 
ness that all my life I surely knew 
was going to come rolling in to 
obliterate me." His biographer, 
Francis M. Nevins Jr., describes 
an awkward and sensitive boy 
who grew, under the domination 
of his mother, Claire (Tarler) 
Woolrich, into awkward, furtive 
adulthood. “Con” went to great 
lengths to conceal his sexual 
preferences and personal history 
from those few contemporaries 
he allowed to come near him. 
Scarlet Street recently spoke with 
Sheldon Abend, noted lawyer 
and attorney for the Woolrich 
estate, and what he had to say 
sheds some light on the writer's 
eccentric behavior and Holly- 
wood's intermittent legal battles. 
Itis also a reminder that the poli- 
tics of a dead writer's literary 


Cornell Woolrich 


gangrene from an ill-fitting shoe 
in 1967 and the Edgar Award- 
winning writer was watching it 
blacken ^to charcoal" when hotel 
staff alerted a physician. When 
Woolrich died the next year, 
only five people came to the 
Frank E. Campbell funeral home 
to view the body. One repre- 
sented Chase Manhattan Bank, 
the executor and trustee of the 
Woolrich estate. 

Woolrich died with books in 
print. His mother, who accord- 
ing to Abend had "mysterious 
sources of income," left her only 
son well over a million dollars. 
He established the Claire Wool- 
rich Memorial Scholarship Fund 
at his alma mater, Columbia Uni- 
versity, "to be used for the edu- 
cation of deserving college or 
graduate students who are inter- 
ested in entering a career in 
writing." It is worth noting that 
Woolrich's professors actively 
discouraged the young man from 
pursuing a literary career. With- 
in a few years of the writer's 
demise, Chase Manhattan re- 
tained Sheldon Abend to rep- 
resent the estate and, in his 
words, ^to search for assets out- 
side the scope of the estate on a 
fifty-fifty basis." 

This brief would take Abend 
many curious places, not the 
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Grace Kelly and James Stewart starred in Alfred Hitchcock's REAR WINDOW (1954), without a shadow of a 
doubt the best movie version of a Cornell Woolrich story. 


least being the mind of the master of roman noir. “I be- 
came like one of the characters in his books. I took on his 
personality. I took on his habits.” Abend read Blues of a 
Lifetime (1991), the writer's then-unpublished memoir, 
and later arranged for Lawrence Block to complete Into the 
Night (1987), a final novel that had received Woolrich's 
fitful attention in his last decade. Both were eventually 
published (along with Francis Nevins’ 1988 study, Cornell 
Woolrich: First You Dream, Then You Die) when interest in 
Woolrich began to revive in the late 1980s. Abend’s per- 
sonal and legal connection with the dead novelist would 
lead him to both the U. S. Supreme Court and the 
Woolrich family crypt. 

Woolrich’s story, “It Had to Be Murder” (first pub- 
lished in the February, 1942 issue of Dime Detective) was 
the basis for REAR WINDOW (1954), a classic film noir 
and yet another confirmation of Alfred Hitchcock's status 
as a Pantheon Director. The story’s option was picked up 
by Patron, Inc., a production company formed by Jimmy 
Stewart and Alfred Hitchcock. The original creator got 
“about a grand” for the option, according to Abend, and 
had to do without an invitation to the New York pre- 
miere. Woolrich died before obtaining the renewal rights, 
which then devolved to Chase Manhattan Bank and the 
“successor in interest,” Sheldon Abend. The lawyer con- 
vinced Chase to reassign the renewal rights to him for 
$650 and 10 percent of all proceeds from its exploitation. 
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When REAR WINDOW was broadcast on ABC in 
1971, Abend notified Hitchcock, Stewart, and MCA Inc. 
that they had infringed upon his copyright. The owners of 
the film ignored Abend and made ready for a second 
broadcast over the same network in 1974. Abend then 
sued the three, but eventually settled for a relatively mea- 
ger $25,000. 

The Copyright Act of 1976 offered another chance 
and the assiduous Mr. Abend took it. The Act expanded 
and clarified the legal definition of a "derivative work" 
and the lawyer brought suit when REAR WINDOW was 
rereleased in cinemas and on videotape and laserdisc. He 
argued that any rerelease infringed his copyright in "It 
Had to Be Murder" because the owner'sright to use the 
story lapsed when Woolrich died without transferring the 
renewal rights to them. Abend also averred that the own- 
ers of REAR WINDOW interfered with his prerogative as 
copyright holder by quashing a deal with HBO to produce 
a television version of the story. Stewart/Hitchcock/ 
MCA took the position that neither Abend nor HBO could 
title the abortive project REAR WINDOW or IT HAD TO 
BE MURDER. The owners of the film also attempted to 
sell the sequel rights without Abend's permission. The 
suit, which reached the U. S. Supreme Court in the 1989 
October term as Stewart v. Abend, spelled rout for the 
owners of REAR WINDOW (officials at MCA's legal de- 
partment declined to answer Scarlet Street’s questions 


ZAGHERLEY RETURNS in his first full length recording in over 
t years just in time For halloween with Dead Mans Ball including a 
remake of his 1958 hit, “Dinner With Drac." INCLUDING: Tack is Bach 

Happy Halloween Werewolf Bite Me 
Grave Robbing Tonight — Doc Frankenstein 
Dinner With Drac Eternal Polyester 
Dead Mans Ball Formaldehyde 
Spyder-Man Lullabye Plus Zach TV Audios ! 


POP SUPPORT: 
Displays - Posters - Postcards 


RETAIL & DISTRIBUTORS CONTACT: 
Tristique Ltd. 

PO Bon 6786 - Southampton, New York 11969 
Phone: 516-207-0007 - Fan. 616-007-7008 


Street Dato: September 20, 1995 
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KILLER en A coo! compilation we 
think you'll like. First we have serial queen Pearl 
White (yes, the real Peal White, not Betty 
Hutton) in Terror (1924), her last screen 
appearance. In classic 1920s tradition, a new 
element has been discovered that everyone 
wants. Pearl's “scientitically developed” body is 
pitted against the baddies. Next up is chapter 1 
of the Karloff serial King of the Kongo (1929) followed by traiers for the silent 
serials Hurricane Hutch, The Flame Fighter, The Mystery Rider, and Whispering 
Smith Rides. Top this off with Chapter 1 of the Lugosi serial The Whispering 
Shadow (1933) and you have a screamin’ tapa for just $14.95 


SILENT KARLOFF SPECIAL this is 

packed with so much rare Karloff we can't 

believe it. First off, we have His Majesty, the 

‚American (1919) with Douglas Fairbanks, which 

; is Karloff's first authenticated screen 

appearance. This is also the first United Artists 

film, starring Fairbanks as a young man who 

doesn't know he's really a princa in Europe. Next 

up is Dynamite Dan (1924) an upgrade of this boxing melodrama, featuring Karloff 
as the vilain. Then we have Without Benetit of Clergy (1920) a 10 minute 
condensation of the feature with Karloff as a Hindu. Finally, we have Chapter 1 of 


deal on a 160 minute tape. Just $17.95 


UPGRADES 


THE BELLS (1926) Boris Karloff's most famous silent role. He's a hypnotist 
who looks a lot like Werner Krauss in The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (1919). He tries to. - 
get Lionel Barrymore admit to murder. A neat movie, just upgraded from 35mm. 
$14.95 


We never stop searching for the highest 
quality prints available to upgrade our 
catalog. Check out our most recent finds! 


THINGS TO COME (1936) Raymond Massey, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Ralph to 


Richardson. HG Wells wrote, Korda directed, and Menzies did the set design. How 
can you go wrong? It chronicles the history of two families through a world war, 
famine and finally on a trip to the moon in 2036. We recently uncovered a 18mm 
print of this fiim that was missing the first few minutes of footage. However, it is 
the best print we have EVER seen on this title, and it appears to be several minutes 


longer than most versions out there. We’have combined it with the opening from 
our previous print and offer it for a mere $14.05 


BOWERY AT MIDNIGHT (1942) Bela Lugosi. GREAT UPGRADE. Although it 
smacks cf Human Monster no small amount, this is the best of Lugosi's 
Monogram pictures. Mr. L. plays a kindly teacher who runs a mission for the poor. 
He also uses it tor run a crime ring. Watch for the basement full of sickening 
grotesques. Recommended. $11.85 


THE MYSTERIOUS MR. WONG (1935) Bela Lugosi. GREAT UPGRADE. 


| Lugosi plays Wong here, a bad Chinatown type, not the detective from the Karloff 


films. He's an evil scientist who runs things in Chinatown. Based on a mystery 
called “The Five Coins of Confucius.” $11.95 


- THE DEVIL BAT (1940) Bela Lugosi. GREAT UPGRADE. Lugosi plays an evil 


| scientist who develops an after-shave lotion that attracts huge vampire bats. No, 


we're not making this up. Yes, it's quite silly, and Lugosi hams it up pretty good, 
but it's a lot of fun anyway. $11.95 
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LSVIDEO ON THE INTERNET! Now you can 


access the most current LSVideo catalog on the World Wide 
Web at: http://www.inetdirect.net/kettery 
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FLOOR SWEEPINGS MUST BE 
DESTROYED! Yes, the latest in the huge 
collection of Floor Sweepings. Your pocketbook 
won't be destroyed after buying this incredible 
collection of rare stuff for just $9.95: 


M SUSPENSE THEATRE (1964) MCA-TV 

syndication demo reel. Stars shown include 

Peter Lorre, Albert Dekker, Jeffrey Hunter, Chester Morris, Anne Francis, Pat 
O'Brien, and Lew Ayres. 

IB THRILLER (1963) MCA-TV syndication demo reel. Left intact with all the original 
headers and feet on the 16mm print. Several Karloff teaser promos, clips from 
‚shows, stars include: Karloff, Henry Daniell, Richard Kiel, and Wild Bill Shatner. 

IMTHE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY (1903) Edison/RW Paul 

I SHADOWS OF DOUBT (191?) Mary Pickford 

E THE LIGHT BRIGADE STRIKES AGAIN (1936) Long promo for Flynn movie with 
rare production footage! 

TRAILER REEL 
NOT WITH MY WIFE, YOU DON'T (1966) 2 Technicolor promos 
INTENT TO KILL (195?) Warren Stevens, Herbert Lom 
BEWARE OF BLONDES (192?) Matt Moore, Dorothy Revier 
HOT HEELS (1928) Glenn Tryon, Patsy Ruth Miller 
A SHIP COMES IN (182?) Rudolf Schidkraut 
THE SHADY LADY (192?) Phyllis Haver, Robert "King Kong” Armstrong 
TIDE OF EMPIRE (1922) Renee Adorea, George Duryea 
THE OPENING NIGHT (192?) Claire Windsor 
TRACKED (1928) Ranger the dog 

OLIVER HARDY INTERVIEW (1954) 

FLYING WILD (1941) with Leo Gorcey, Bobby Jordan, Dave O'Brien 


/ THE BEST OF FLOOR SWEEPINGS For years, you've looked through our | 


Floor Sweepings series and you've seen some cool titles but never quite enough to | 
go ahead and buy the whole set. Well, we've got the tape for you! We've collected 
the very best of the flotsam that we call Floor Swsepings and put it on a 
gargantuan 160 minute tape. All of the Melies shorts we ever found, all of the 
Chaney stuff we could get, the Frankenstein clips, and more! Contents: 


GEORGE MELIES FILMS 
A Trip to the Moon (1902) 
WR The Melomaniac (1903) 
E The Monster (1903) 
m The Terible Turkish Executioner (1908) 
TW The Inn Where No Man Rests (1903) 
A Spiritualist Photographer (1903) 
"8 The Kingdom of the Faries (1903) 
"8 The Magic Lantern (1909) 

e Clock-Maker's Dream (1903) 

ve Cock in Trouble (1904) 
E The Mermaid (1904) 

Mysterious Box (1901) 

Vonquest nf he North Pole (1912) 


COOL OLD SHORTS 
W Frankenstein (1910) cigs frm Edison tim 
La Folie Du Dr. Tube (1915) Abel Gance 
W Early Lumiere fms (1894-97) 
KARLOFF 
B Without Bonet of Clergy (1920) (10 min. clips) 
Col. March of Scotland Yard (1954) 
m The Silver Curtain 
CHANEY, SR. 
3 The Big City (1928) traler 
1 Whle Tre ity Sleeps (1928) traier 
m The Outlot (1914) 
my The Sun's Rays (1914) 

‘A greal deal at $17,851 


MAIL ORDER ONLY! Gus does all the shipping persorally and even though he's begged 
us for several years, we stubbornly refuse to spring for a 1-800 number! Yep, sere cheap, Dut 
"hat's how we keep our prices so low! 

TO ORDER Please send your check or money order no cash please) to LSVideo, P.O. Box 
418, Dept. S, Carmel IN 46032. Be sure to add $2.05 postage per tape to all orders. Indiana. 
residonts must add 5% sales tax Also add $10.00 per ti for PAL/SECAM. 


ALL SALES IN VHS HI-FI SP ONL' 


WE WILL FILM CHAIN YOUR LEGALLY OWNED 16MM PRINTS. You pay 
postage and insurance both ways. Rates: $17.50halfhour, half hour minimum, you supply 
blank tape. VHS and 3/4 avallable. 


We also do PAL-NTSC-SECAM conversion: $30/tape. 

GET THE NEW LSVIDEO CATALOG 1995! 

The new catalogs are in and they're filed with over 100 other rare and unusual flm tiles that 
you've probaby never seen before. Send us two 32t stamps or get one free with your paid order. M 
All thes believed to be in the pubiic domain. á 
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stood over screenwriter John Michael Hayes, who also 
wrote THE TROUBLE WITH HARRY, TO CATCH A 
THIEF (both 1955), and the 1956 version of THE MAN 
WHO KNEW TOO MUCH for the director, and "gave him 
the words" to REAR WINDOW. (For Hayes' version, see 
page 80.) Leaving aside the insult to a gifted scenarist 
and granting the truism that Woolrich and Hitchcock had 
similar thematic obsessions, the possibility that both 
men conceived the same story independently of each 
other seems remote to the point of surrealism. 

Hollywood interest in Woolrich's story has been 
piqued recently, perhaps as a result of the publicity 
surrounding the suit. Another film based on I Married a 
Dead Man is now in production for Tri-Star with Ricki 
Lake and Shirley MacLaine. The long-planned sequel to 
REAR WINDOW is in development with a script by 
Harvey Brower, based on an idea by Abend. The lawyer 
was guarded as to details of the story, but let Scarlet Street 
know that it is set 40 years after the original and involves 
the photographer son of the Jimmy Stewart character, a 
now-elderly Thorwald (the suspected murderer played by 
Raymond Burr in 1954), and more than one plot twist of 
the sort relished by genre enthusiasts. It remains to be 
seen if the sequel shows the same twisted inventiveness of 
the Woolrich original. 

One suspects that the mind that fashioned such su- 
perbly cunning entertainments was certainly capable of 
pulling a last macabre joke, particularly on those Wool- 
rich knew would come later to unravel, for whatever 
academic or pecuniary reasons, the secrets of his life 
and art. Abend perceived its contours in the 1980s while 
3 “taking on" Woolrich's personality. 

^ : “He bought four com- 
® à panion crypts in Fernwood 
Cemetery in 1958, 10 years 
PT d wa 6 : before his death," paying 
on the matter), as the Court held for Abend in a 6-3 deci- — $1,000 each for them, notes | 
sion. In typically lofty fashion, the Court did not perceive Abend. One was for him- 
the case as a squabble over money, but as a chance to af- self and his mother, an- 
firm, among other things, “the artists right to control the 
work during the term of copyright protection." That the 
artist in question was quite dead by the time the decision 
was announced in 1990 was an irony the Court didn’t of- 4 
ficially ponder. 

The case is instructive also to film scholars for the 
insight it offers into the Master of Menace himself. In a 
deposition taken by Abend for the trial, Alfred Hitchcock 
claimed that he never even read Woolrich’s original story, 
snorting “I don’t read cheap trash detective novels.” 
This bit of auteurist arrogance is per- 
haps unremarkable in itself, particu- 

larly when one remembers 

even worse conceits by 
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other re- 
vered filmmakers 
(such as Fellini, who once told 
Oriana Fallaci that henever read 
anything). What is truly illus- 
trative is Hitchcock's 
flat assertion that he 


C ontrary to popular belief, Patricia Hitchcock's acting 
carcer was not simply comprised of a handful of 
films for her father, Alfred. From the 1940s through the 
1970s, the busy actress put in so many stage, radio, TV, 
and commercial appearances that she cannot remember 
them all. It is, however, her roles in “dad’s” STAGE 
FRICHT (1950), STRANGERS ON A TRAIN (1951), and 
PSYCHO (1960) for which she is best known. 

Now happily retired in central California, Pat Hitch- 
cock seems to have nothing but good memories of her 
years as an actress, but at the 
same time has no desire to re- 


remained in Hollywood. But timing is everything, and the 
opening of the drama proved unfortunate. "That was in 
January of 1942, right after Pearl Harbor, and at the time 
only musicals and comedies were going, so it only lasted 
three weeks," she chuckles. 

Despite her age (and the oft-told rhubarb that her fa- 
ther felt actors were cattle), Pat says her decision to 
act professionally was ultimately supported by her 
parents. “The only thing my father always said fo me 
was, 'If you're going to be an actress, you have to learn 

your craft," she says. So after 


turn to the profession. 

Born in the small English vil- 
lage of Shamley Green in 1928 
(her flute-like voice still occa- 
sionally betrays a touch of her 
native accent), the actress came 
to America with her family in 
1939, when her father was placed 
under contract by David O. Selz- 
nick. Keenly aware of her fa- 
ther's profession (“Whereas most 
children would go to the office, 
I would go to the sct," she says), 
Pat was bitten by the acting bug 
atan early age. 

Like many young people, she 
participated in school theatri- 
cals, but unlike most, she nabbed 
a starring role on Broadway at 
the age of 13 in the play SOLI- 
TAIRE, by John Van Druten. 
“My father was making a movie 
called SUSPICION at the time 
and there was a woman in it 
called Auriol Lee, whose close friend was John Van 
Druten. She knew he was writing this play about a young 
girl and an old tramp in an arroyo in Pasadena, and she 
thought I would be great for the part." Lee arranged a 
meeting with Van Druten, who asked the novice actress 
to read the part so that he could make cuts in the text. 
“My parents said: "That's fine, as long as she doesn't 
know what she's doing.” 

She did know what she was doing, though, and 
ended up getting the role, relocating to New York with 
her mother, Alma Reville Hitchcock, while her father 
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another Broadway venture in 
1945, VIOLET, in which she 
again had the leading role, Pat 
returned to England to study at 
London's prestigious Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Arts. 

Before coming back to the 
States, she made her film debut, 
in STAGE FRIGHT, directed by 
her father and featuring the 
Blonde Venus, Marlene Dietrich, 
for whom she has nothing but 
praise. "She was absolutely won- 
derful, one of the nicest people!” 
Pat exclaims. "She taught me 
more about camera angles and 
lighting and how to get your best 
lighting. She was technically 
perfect in all of that." 

Pat found working with her 
father “very easy, because he 
knew exactly what he wanted 
and he never hired anybody un- 
less they were right for the part.” 

In addition to her role as 
"Chubby Bannister," she had another secret role in the 
film. “I did the danger driving for Jane Wyman,” she 
reveals. “They had a scene of her car tooling down by 
St. Paul's. At that time we wore our hair practically 
alike, with bangs and everything, so my father asked if I 
would like to do the danger driving, because they did- 
n't want to risk Jane driving." But didn't the director 
mind risking his own daughter? “He knew that I could do 
it," she laughs. 

Taken at face value, stories such as this, and a well- 
publicized incident that happened during the filming 
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PREVIOUS PAGE: Alfred, Alma, and Patricia Hitchcock. 
wife (played by Laura Elliott) in 1951's STRANGERS ON A TRAIN looks suspiciously like his future sister-in-law 
(Patricia Hitchcock). Farley Granger played the confused Guy at the center of the plot. 
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of STRANGERS ON A TRAIN, have fueled reports that 
Alfred Hitchcock was something of an uncaring, even 
sadistic father, charges his daughter vehemently and 
angrily denies. “I was very close to him,” she states. 

One such rumor source has particularly incurred her 
ire. "Donald Spoto, against the wishes of our family, 
wrote this book [The Dark Side of Genius: The Private Life 
of Alfred Hitchcock, 1983], after my father already had a bi- 
ography written called Hitch, by John Russell Taylor, 
which he had made me promise would be the only biog- 
raphy,” she says. “After my father died, Donald Spoto 
came to me and said he wanted to write another book. I 
said, ‘I'm sorry, Donald, I can't give you permission be- 
cause I have to respect my father's wishes.’ And the next 
thing we know this incredible synopsis has come out, in- 
cluding a chapter saying that he was a sadistic father, 
and quoting the thing from STRANGERS ON A TRAIN!” 

The incident in question involved the director's stop- 
ping a ferris wheel while his terrified daughter was on 
top, then wrapping the evening's shoot and walking off 
the set, leaving her there. But as Pat explains: "What had 
happened was, my mother and I went out to visit them 
on location, and my father, knowing I hated heights, said 
to me: "How much do you want to go up in the ferris 
wheel?’ I said, ‘I’m not going up,’ and he said, ‘No, seri- 
ously, how much would you want to go up?' So I said, 
‘Id want a hundred dollars!’ So the two boys who were 
in the scene, Laurie Elliott, and I went up in the ferris 
wheel—I have a picture of us waving from the top—and 
they turned out the lights maybe for 20 seconds, to pre- 
tend everybody was walking away. And we all said, 
"Now, let's just sit really quietly.’ So we sat and we were 
chatting up at the top, and they turned the lights back, 
we got down, and the sadistic thing was I never got the 
hundred dollars! 

^] think it’s disgusting,” she adds, "that [Spoto] and 
these other people are trying to make money out of 
people who can’t fight back.” 

She likewise explodes the rumor that her father made 
her audition for STRANGERS ON A TRAIN. “He very 
seldom had any experienced actors read for anything,” 
she says. “He would run film on people; he would 
never demean them if they were experienced, by making 
them read for him.” In fact, she says her association with 


writer Whitfield Cook, who had authored her Broadway 
play VIOLET before adapting Patricia Highsmith’s novel 
of STRANGERS for the screen, was as much responsible 
for her being cast as her father. 

Once more she offers high marks for her costars, 
Robert Walker, Ruth Roman (interviewed in Scarlet Street 
#12), Farley Granger, and Leo G. Carroll. “Robert was a 
wonderful person,” she says, "I'd known him ever since 
he came to Hollywood, and we'd been very good friends 
for many years. I became very close friends with Ruth, 
and I've known Farley for many years, too. And I’d also 
known Leo Carroll—I think he was my father's favorite 
actor—so it was a very pleasant experience." 

In between STAGE FRIGHT and STRANGERS ON A 
TRAIN, Pat Hitchcock appeared in only one other film, 
the British-made THE MUDLARK (1950), starring Alec 
Guinness, whom she calls ^just one of the nicest people I 
ever met." She essayed the small role of a maid to 
Queen Victoria, played by Irene Dunne, another ac- 
quaintance from her early years in Hollywood. She also 
returned to Broadway one more time in a play called THE 
HIGH GROUND, which opened for a brief run in 1951. 

But it is her role in STRANGERS ON A TRAIN that 
remains Pat Hitchcock's most notable. Her "Barbara 
Morton" is one of the few sympathetic characters in 
this complex, psycho-sexual melodrama, though the 
actress becomes momentarily nonplussed when asked 
how she created the role. "You know what the character is 
and then you just do it," she says. "I don't delve and I 
am not an Actor's Studio type; I'm a very technical ac- 
tress, which is what my father wanted me to be. He said 
‘I don't care if you think it, I don't care if you feel it, I 
just want to see it up on the screen.' That's what he would 
tell all actors." 

Throughout the remainder of the decade, Pat Hitch- 
cock appeared on television, in shows such as SCREEN 
DIRECTORS PLAYHOUSE, CLIMAX, PLAYHOUSE 90, 
and (of course) ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS. Her 
favorite out of many appearances on her father's anthol- 
ogy series was her first, a 1955 episode titled THE VAN- 
ISHING LADY, in which she starred as a young girl 
whose mother mysteriously disappears from a Paris 
hotel. ^I also remember that one because they tried to do 
itin two days and then decided they'd have to take three 
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LEFT: Pat Hitchcock played drama student Chubby Bannister in STAGE FRIGHT (1950). RIGHT: The classic 
PSYCHO (1960) marked Pat's last role in one of her father's films. BELOW: A TV appearance on SUSPENSE. 


days to shoot,” she notes. For a brief time in the 1950s, she 
also served as a liaison/story scout between the series 
and Alfred Hitchcock's Mystery Magazine. 

While many of her television appearances have been 
forgotten (“I did too many of them”), one still stands out 
in her mind. It was a live broadcast of a PLAYHOUSE 90 
episode, in which she appeared with Barbara Bel Geddes, 
John Kerr, and, somewhat incongruously, the Kingston 
Trio. “We had a scene where Barbara and Jack were in 
the background and the Trio and I were in the front, and 
it was a birthday party for Barbara's daughter in the 
show,” she recalls. “I said: 
"Let's open all your pre- 
sents!’ But the prop guy 
had forgotten to put 

the presents there! 

So I said: ‘I'll bet 
they're in the bed- 
room! Let's go in 
the bedroom and 
open the pre- 
sents!”” While she 
can laugh about 
the incident now, 

she adds that there 
was an important 
moral to the story: “You 
couldn't possibly do 
live TV unless 
you'd been on 
stage." 


Her favorite medium, however, remains radio, in 
which she acted in “masses of radio shows, all different 
kinds," both in New York and Los Angeles. 

Pat Hitchcock's last appearance for her father was in 
PSYCHO. Playing "Caroline," coworker of the doomed 
Marion Crane (Janet Leigh), she had scenes that were con- 
fined to the beginning of the picture. 

Perhaps more than any other American movie, a leg- 
end has built up around the production of PSYCHO, with 
some published accounts claiming that Alfred Hitchcock 
knew the property was so volatile that the production 
was carried out in secret, and that the director went so 
far as to put a false title on the clapper boards. But Pat 
Hitchcock remembers no such trepidation, and says the 
notoriety PSYCHO ultimately garnered surprised every- 
one, even her father. “The one thing we knew would 
shock everybody, which is exactly why it was done, was 
killing off the leading lady in the beginning of the film.” 

Another high-profile rumor, planted by graphic de- 
signer Saul Bass, who created the titles for PSYCHO and 
storyboarded the classic shower-murder scene, is that he 
and not Hitchcock actually directed the scene. "That is to- 
tally, totally untrue,” Pat says. “Janet Leigh is so angry 
that she wants me to sue, but there isn't anybody to sue 
apart from the dictionary that's got it in there [Halliwell's 
Film Guide states this rumor as bold fact]. Janet knows a 
lot more than I do because she was on the set, and she 
said that [Bass] did not direct any of the shower scene." 

After PSYCHO, Pat dropped out of show business in 
order to devote all of her time to raising her three chil- 
dren, but by the 1970s she was once more available for 
work. Mostly what was offered were commercials, of 
which she says she did "countless," and one final film, a 
minor 1977 effort titled SKATEBOARD, in which she 
played the mother of teen heartthrob Leif Garrett. "I 
never saw it," she says dryly. After that, Pat Hitchcock 
retired for good. 

Having worked with the greats and the near-greats 
alike (and the cast of SKATEBOARD), Pat Hitchcock 
speaks in glowing terms of all her costars. Wasn't there 
anybody with whom she didn't have a good relationship? 

“No, I really can't think of anybody," she answers, 
adding: "I think it's sort of a waste of time to have 
grudges against people." 


The Trouble with Hitchcock: 


OUTRUN THE 
CONSTABLE 


‘ovine tov snap (753 


n 1950, Alfred Hitchcock, the sardonic, roly-poly 
Master of Suspense, was himself in something 
of a state of fearful anticipation. Following his American 
debut in 1940 with the Oscar-winning REBECCA, the 
filmmaker had spent the war years fashioning an envi- 
able string of critically-lauded box office hits, among 
them FOREIGN CORRESPON- 
DENT (1940), SUSPICION (1941), 
SHADOW OF A DOUBT (1943), 
SPELLBOUND (1945), and NO- 
TORIOUS (1946). Admittedly, 
MR. AND MRS. SMITH (1941), 
SABOTEUR (1942), and LIFE- 
BOAT (1943) were less success- 
ful, some artistically, some com- 
mercially, but Hitchcock was 
lucky in that each relatively mi- 
nor cinematic excursion had al- 
ternated with a genuine, bona 
fide smash. Then, in 1947, Mr. 
Hitchcock laid an egg: THE PAR- 
ADINE CASE, a courtroom dra- 
ma in which supporting charac- 
ters played by Charles Laughton 
and Ethel Barrymore stole what 
little of the show was worth pil- 
fering. Hitchcock followed THE 
PARADINE CASE in 1948 with 
ROPE, an intriguing experiment 
in that the 80-minute film con- 
sisted wholly of uninterrupted 
10-minute takes, its camera glid- 
ing past chairs and tables hastily yanked aside by ner- 
vous stagehands. Egg number two. Next came 1949's 
UNDER CAPRICORN, a costume meller set in Australia, 
and the director had enough eggs to pass himself off as 
the Easter Bunny. 
THE PARADINE CASE: Hitchcock’s last assignment 
for David O. Selznick, the memo-crazed mogul who had 
brought the Britisher to Hollywood. ROPE: Hitchcock’s 


The divine Marlene Dietrich warbles the di- 
vine Cole Porter's 1927 song, "The Laziest Gal 
in Town," one of several musical sequences in 
Alfred Hitchcock's STAGE FRIGHT (1950). 


brief excursion into the furniture (and wall) moving busi- 
ness. UNDER CAPRICORN: Hitchcock's last period 
piece, and his last film with the luminous Ingrid 
Bergman. Three films and as many misfires: the dir- 
ector's next project had a lot riding on it; it had to be a 
blockbuster, a smash... . 

It wasn't. 

Questioned in 1962 by New 
Wave director Francois Truffaut 
for the book Hitchcock (Simon 
and Schuster, 1967), Hitch had 
this to say of 19505 STAGE 
FRIGHT: "Well, the book had 
just come out and several of the 
reviewers had mentioned that it 
might make a good Hitchcock 
picture. And I, like an idiot, be- 
lieved them!” 

This is a typically clever at- 
tempt at misdirection. Seemingly 
self-deprecating on the part of 
the “idiot” Hitchcock, responsi- 
bility for the film’s failure is laid 
squarely on the doorsteps of the 
unnamed reviewers of an uni- 
dentified book. Happily, if inac- 
curately, Hifchcock's appendix is 
more forthcoming. Along with 
such later studies as Donald 
Spoto’s The Art of Alfred Hitchcock 
(Hopkinson and Blake, 1976) and 
Robert Z. Harris and Michael S. 
Lasky’s The Complete Films of Alfred Hitchcock (Citadel, 
1977), Truffaut's book credits, as the basis for STAGE 
FRIGHT, two stories by Selwyn Jepson: “Man Running” 
and “Outrun the Constable.” In fact, they are both the 
same novel, published under the first title in England 
and under the second in the United States. 

Today, Selwyn Jepson is forgotten by all but the most 
dedicated mystery fan, his novels and short stories rel- 
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n this scene from STAGE FRIGHT (1950), an acting class at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Arts is inter- 
rupted when suspected murderer Jonathan Cooper (Richard Todd) arrives secking help from would-be actress Eve 


Gill (Jane Wyman). RIGHT: Guy Haines (Farley Granger) finds himself under suspicion when his wife is mur- 


dered in STRANGERS ON A TRAI 


egated to shops specializing in out-of-print books. Never- 
theless, his was a long and varied carcer. Born in England 
in 1899, the only son of novelist Edgar Jepson, Selwyn 
wrote his first thriller, The Qualified Adventurer, in 1922. 
Jepson's early work included scripting, for the British 
motion picture industry, such films as FOR THE LOVE 
OF YOU (1932), THE RIVERSIDE MURDER (1935), TOIL- 
ERS OF THE SEA (1936), and THE SCARAB MURDER 
CASE (1936), the last based on the 1930 Philo Vance mys- 
tery by 5. S. Van Dine. (During this period, Hitchcock was 
making his name with such enduring Gaumont British 
hits as 1934's THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH and 
1935's THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS.) 

Following World War Two, in which he attained the 
rank of major, Jepson created the character of Eve Gill and 
featured her in six novels, including The Golden Dart 
(1949) and The Hungry Spider (1950). In Man Running 
(1948), the book reviewers thought perfect for Hitchcock, 
Eve, a British acting student, endeavors to clear a friend of 
a murder charge by proving Charlotte Inwood, a British 
stage star, guilty of the crime. 

In desperate need, after three flops, of star power at 
the box office, Hitchcock cast 1948's Best Actress, the All- 
American Jane Wyman, as the All-British Eve Gill, then 
topped himself by signing the All-German Marlene 
Dietrich in the role of Charlotte Inwood. The supporting 
cast, however, was more at home, with Richard Todd as 
Jonathan Cooper, the "man running" after being accused 
of killing Charlotte's husband; Michael Wilding as In- 
spector Wilfred "Ordinary" Smith, the man chasing; 
Alastair Sim and Dame Sybil Thorndike as Eve's parents; 
Kay Walsh as Charlotte's blackmailing dresser; and Joyce 
Grenfell as a memorably comic charity woman begging 
one and all to "shoot lovely ducks" at a theatrical garden 
party. Making her movie debut in the small role of 
Chubby Bannister (a girl, the director joked, whom you 
could always lean on) was Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Arts student Patricia Hitchcock. (This wasn't, as may 
seem the case, nepotism: Hitchcock's talented daughter 
had appeared on Broadway cight years earlier, at the age 
of 13, before deciding to study at RADA.) 


Richard Valley is an award-winning playwright and the co- 
creator and editor-in-chief of Scarlet Street. 
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STAGE FRIGHT isn't a failure on the level of THE 

PARADINE CASE, ROPE, or UNDER CAPRICORN. Al- 
though the movie never quite comes together as a coher- 
ent Hitchcock thriller, its individual components offer a 
fair share of pleasures. Sim delights as Eve's eccentric fa- 
ther, particularly when he cuts his hand in order to smear 
blood on a doll's dress and nearly faints in the process. 
The glamorous Dietrich gets to croon two signature tunes: 
“La Vie En Rose" and Cole Porter's “The Laziest Gal in 
Town." The climax, with Wyman in the clutches of Todd 
(who has turned out, after all, to be the murderer), gener- 
ates chills, and the bizarre method by which Todd meets 
his death—crushed to pulp under a steel safety curtain 
within a darkened theater—comes as a genuine shock. 
That the character doesn't bow beneath this all-too-final 
curtain in Jepson's novel is hardly shocking when one 
takes into account Hitchcock's extensive retooling of such 
stories as Cornell Woolrich's “Rear Window” and Daphne 
du Maurier's "The Birds," but it does come as a surprise 
that an altogether different killer in an altogether different 
novel—a novel never mentioned in connection with 
STAGE FRIGHT—meets precisely that grim finish. 
Born on October 2, 1921, (Robert) Bruce Montgomery was 
an English musician and film composer—and, under the 
pseudonym Edmund Crispin, the author of nine novels 
and two short story collections featuring Gervase Fen, the 
eccentric, crime-busting Professor of English Language 
and Literature at Oxford University. 

Inspired by the fiction of John Dickson Carr and 
Michael Innes, Crispin wrote his first Fen mystery, The 
Case of the Gilded Fly, in 1943. In the next 10 years, he went 
on to write seven more novels and a book of short stories; 
then he abruptly cast aside detective fiction to concentrate 
on what he called his “film-music period," returning to 
Fen Country (the title of a 1979 collection, published post- 
humously) in 1977 with The Glimpses of the Moon. Untortu- 
nately, the widely-acclaimed return of Crispin and his 
wild-haired Oxford don was cut cruelly short by the 
author's sudden death of a heart attack on September 15, 
1978. 

Bruce Montgomery's advent into the world of British 
moviemaking came well after Alfred Hitchcock had de- 
parted for Hollywood. He never composed a score for a 
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Hitchcock film, and is best known in film circles for his 
music for the “Doctor in the House" and “Carry On” com- 
edy series. (After a fallow period, during which he con- 
centrated on some remarkably heavy drinking, Montgom- 
ery returned to motion pictures with 1966’s THE BRIDES 
OF FU MANCHU.) There is no record that Bruce Mont- 
gomery (either as himself or Edmund Crispin) ever met 
Alfred Hitchcock. 

But there is clear evidence that Hitchcock "knew" 
Professor Gervase Fen. 

^ At some stage,” says David Whittle, director of mu- 
sic at Leicester Grammar School in England and author of 
a forthcoming Crispin biography, “Hitchcock asked, 
through Crispin's agents, A. P. Watt in London, for copies 
of all Crispin's novels." 

Not surprising, you say, that the Master of Suspense 
should express a desire to read one of the Masters of Mur- 
der Mysteries—and, admittedly, it isn't. But Hitchcock 
evinced a lifelong disinclination to 
credit his sources and collaborators, 
and it is also not surprising that the 
name Crispin has never come up in 
connection with the great director— 
even though the climax of Alfred 
Hitchcock's STAGE FRIGHT, based 
on the book Man Running by Selwyn 
Jepson, is in fact the climax of the 
book The Case of the Gilded Fly by 
Edmund Crispin! 

+. 

“There was a movement at the 

top of the proscenium arch, and 

they saw the safety curtain drop- 

ping its whole weight with the 

speed of a guillotine down to the 

place where Robert, blinded and 
hurt, lay." 

—The Case of the Gilded Fly 

(1943) 


That is, of course, precisely the 
somewhat messy fate of the murder- 
ous Jonathan in the closing moments 
of STAGE FRIGHT. Jonathan's finish 
in the pages of Selwyn Jepson’s Man 
Running, however, is rather differ- 
ent. In fact, Jonathan has no finish at 


“As far as STAGE FRIGHT is concerned,” says David 
Whittle, “I’m not aware that any permission was ever 
sought or gained in either direction. A. P. Watt, when I 
first got in touch with them, weren’t terribly helpful in 
giving me information. Whether that was because they 
couldn’t or whether the files had been shut, I don’t know. 
Crispin kept most of the correspondence from that period 
himself. It’s in the Montgomery Collection in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. But there’s certainly nothing in there 
about STAGE FRIGHT, because I would have noticed. I 
mean, Hitchcock! I'd have picked up on that!” 
STRANGERS ON A TRAIN, on the other hand, is 
quite another story. No, let's be accurate: as was the 
STAGE FRIGHT case, STRANGERS is two other stories, 
three counting the screenplay, and in this instance it in- 
volved four of mystery and suspense fiction’s brightest 
lights: Patricia Highsmith (author of the 1950 novel 
Strangers on a Train), Dashiell Hammett (creator of the 
Continental Op, Sam Spade, and 
Nick and Nora Charles), Ray- 
mond Chandler (Hitchcock's ini- 
tial scripter for the project), and, 
for the second film in a row, an 
uncredited Edmund Crispin. 


^... I got myself involved in a 
film job doing a script for 
Alfred Hitchcock and I don't 
seem to be able to do anything 
else while I'm at it. It's a silly 
enough story and quite à 

chore.” 
—Raymond Chandler Speaking 
(1977) 


Patricia Highsmith (born 
Mary Patricia Plangman in Fort 
Worth, Texas, on January 19, 1921) 
would hardly have agreed with 
Chandler's rough estimation of 
her novel’s intriguing plot device. 
Strangers on a Train, a riveting tale 
in which two men meet by chance 
on a train and agree to “exchange 
murders,” was her first novel and 
an immediate hit with both crit- 
ics and the public. Regrettably, 
success did not follow success 


all. He’s innocent! In the book, it is " 
Freddy Williams (played in the film 
by Hector MacGregor) who is the 
guilty party. Freddy also comes to a 
messy (if not nearly so crushing) end: 


^He landed in the middle of the dark water with a 
despairing bellow and stuck there with his feet in 
the mud, the water up to his waistand clasping his 
wounded arms.” 


—Man Running (1947) 


Not much of a swan song for such a cold-blooded 
killer. No wonder Hitchcock sought and found inspira- 
tion in the pages of another book. The conclusion of 
STAGE FRIGHT is one of the most memorable things 
about it—so memorable, in fact, that Hitchcock, still 
searching for that elusive hit after FRIGHT’s failure, 
couldn't help but go to the well for a second sip of ice- 
cold Crispin. 


Highsmith's later work, including 
the Ripley novels The Talented Mr 
Ripley (1955), Ripley Under Ground 
(1970), Ripley's Game (1974), and 
The Boy Who Followed Ripley (1980), 
found a more receptive audience in Europe, where the 
writer lived for most of her life, than in the States. (She 
died on February 6, 1995.) Nevertheless, among crime 
connoisseurs Highsmith's name has come to represent the 
best in suspense fiction, with the first Ripley book being 
awarded the Grand Prix de Literature Policiere and the 
British Crime Writers’ Association choosing The Two Faces 
of January as the best foreign novel of 1964. 

For his part, Raymond Chandler (born in Chicago in 
1888) did little more than change the face of detective 
fiction. Following in the footsteps of Dashiell Hammett 
(1894-1961), author of Red Harvest (1927), The Dain Curse 
(1928), The Maltese Falcon (1930), The Glass Key (1931), and 
The Thin Man (1934), Chandler conceived a detective 
hero progressively named Carmody, Dalmas, Malvern, 
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LEFT and RIGHT: Two views of Farley Granger and Robert Walker (as Guy Haines and Bruno Anthony) in the 
runaway carousel sequence at the climax of STRANGERS ON A TRAIN (1951). The shots of the amusement- 
park ride exploding at breaking down were accomplished with a toy carousel, enlarged and projected on a screen 


before which stood a crowd of innocent bystanders. The full-size carousel shots were dangerous enough for director 
Alfred Hitchcock to announce that he would never attempt anything like it again. 


Mallory—and Marlowe. After writing 20 stories for Black 
Mask and other pulp magazines, Chandler "cast" Philip 
Marlowe in his first novel, The Big Sleep, in 1939. As with 
Highsmith and her initial effort, success was instanta- 
neous, but Chandler topped his breakthrough with a se- 
ties of Marlowe mysteries whose titles remain eminent to 
this day: Farewell, My Lovely (1940); The High Window 
(1942); The Lady in the Lake (1943); The Little Sister (1949); 
The Long Goodbye (1953); Playback (1958), and Poodle 
Springs (1989, completed by Robert D. Parker). Such film 
versions as MURDER, MY SWEET (1944, based on Fare- 
well, My Lovely), THE BIG SLEEP (1946), LADY IN THE 
LAKE (1946), and THE BRASHER DOUBLOON (1947, 
based on Tlie High Window) weren't long in coming. 

As it turned out, Chandler followed Hammett more 
than once. It was "Dash," who had stopped penning 
hard-boiled detective novels after the publication of The 
Thin Man and “had gone Hollywood," who was first con- 
tacted about writing STRANGERS ON A TRAIN. His rea- 
son for refusing Hitchcock's cry of "all aboard!" is lost to 
time, but Chandler, at the behest of Warner Bros. story 
editor Finlay McDermid, happily took the vacant seat. 

Hitchcock at last had the makings of a winning hand. 
Having read Strangers on a Train, the director had in- 
structed his agents to acquire the movie rights, but to 
omithis name from the negotiations. Soon enough, Hitch- 
cock found himself at the helm of one of his best-known 
movies, and Patricia Highsmith found herself with a pal- 
try $7,500 for what would turn out to be her best-known 
novel. (Raymond Chandler didn't come so cheaply; he 
signed on at a princely $2,500 per week.) The cast in- 
cluded Farley Granger (a ROPE veteran in his second and 
last Hitchcock film), Robert Walker, Ruth Roman, Leo G. 
Carroll (the director's favorite actor), Marion Lorne 
(memorable as Walker's crackpot mother), and, making 
her second appearance for her father, Patricia Hitchcock. 

Still, there were problems. Expert though he was in 
his chosen field, Chandler found working with Hitchcock 
no bed of roses: 


.. The thing that amuses me about Hitchcock is 
the way he directs a film in his head before he 
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knows what the story is. You find yourself trying 
to rationalize the shots he wants to make rather 
than the story. Every time you get set he jabs you 
off balance by wanting to do a love scene on top of 
the Jefferson Memorial or something like that." 

— Raymond Chandler Speaking (1977) 


Or, barring a love scene atop a national monument 
(which would come later, in 1959’s NORTH BY NORTH- 
WEST), a slam-bang climax on a runaway amusement 
park ride filled with screaming children and one charm- 
ingly psychotic killer. 
eee 

“He shed the overcoat in slow motion, as if the 

water that was so cold it was merely a pain had 

frozen him already. He leapt high, and saw Bruno’s 

head incredibly far away, like a mossy, half-sub- 

merged rock.” 

—Strangers on a Train (1950) 


In Man Running, Freddy Williams winds up an old stick 
in the mud. In Strangers on a Train, Charles Anthony 
Bruno (renamed Bruno Anthony in the film version) 
"turns to stone" before sinking forever beneath the sea. In 
both cases, Hitchcock, who may well have had his fill of 
watery deaths during the making of LIFEBOAT, jetti- 
soned these sodden transmutations for drier (if markedly 
grimmer) denouements. 

Raymond Chandler's first draft of STRANGERS ON 
A TRAIN had concluded with Bruno arrested for the mur- 
der of Guy Haines’ wife, slapped in a straightjacket, and 
tossed in an asylum. Not good enough, Hitchcock de- 
cided. As David Whittle puts it: 

“Warner Brothers paid Crispin so that they could use 
the Botley Fairground sequence in the end of The Moving 
Toyshop, in place of the ending Patricia Highsmith had 
written for Strangers on a Train.” 

The third (and in many ways the best) of Edmund 
Crispin's detective novels, The Moving Toyshop (1946) 
reads like a giddy British film comedy. (Indeed, Alec 
Guinness might have made a splendid Gervase Fen ina 
movie version.) Its plot concerns Richard Cadogan, who, 
on his way to visit Fen in Oxford, becomes hopelessly 
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lost. Seeking directions, Cadogan instead finds a dead 
body in a toyshop. Almost at once, he is rendered insen- 
sate—only to awaken the following morning to find that 
not only the corpse, but the entire toyshop, has been 
moved! (Is it coincidence that Cadogan shares a name 
with Cadogan West, the clerk in Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's 
1908 short story” The Bruce-Partington Plans," whose 
body is “magically” transported miles from the scene of 
his murder?) 

The riotous revolutions of The Moving Toyshop needn't 
concern us here—that is, they needn’t until we reach the 
great chase at the book's climax. (As a rule, a Crispin 
mystery is investigated and solved on the run.) It is then 
that we encounter both the dramatic high point of The 
Moving Toyshop and the conclusion finally decided upon 
for STRANGERS ON A TRAIN: 


“Have you ever, indifferent reader, clung to the 
edge of a roundabout which is moving at high 
speed? If your feet are braced, you can lean over 
inwards al an angle of sixty degrees and still not 
lose your balance: it’s only then, in fact, that you 
are balanced at all. Sit upright, and you will want 
all your strength to avoid be- 
ing pulled off, like a pin 
placed on the outside of a 
revolving turn-table. It is not, 
in any event, the place to 
tackle a desperate man... .” 
— The Moving Toyshop (1946) 


For those not versed in the 
vagaries of the English language 
as practiced by the English, a 
roundabout is what we in the 
States call a carousel (if we are 
Rodgers and Hammerstein) or a 
merry-go-‘round (if we are any- 
one else). In both The Moving 
Toyshop and STRANGERS ON A 
TRAIN, a bullet strikes the ride’s 
attendant, causing the machin- 
ery to speed wildly out of con- 
trol. There, however, the simi- 
larities between book and movie 
almost (but not quite) end, with 
Hitchcock’s film taking the lead 
in thrills, chills—and, most as- 
tonishingly, in spills. Consider 
the evidence: 

In The Moving Toyshop, it is Gervase Fen and the killer 
(his name shall remain a mystery here) who duke it out as 
the ride gains momentum; in STRANGERS ON A TRAIN, 
it is Guy (Farley Granger) and Bruno (Robert Walker) 
who go ‘round together. 

In the novel, it is Cadogan and a second attendant 
who crawl under the roundabout to get to the controls at 
its center; in the film, it is one lone old man (played by 
Harry Hines). 

In the novel, there are only two other people on the 
ride; in the film, it is chock full of screaming children and 
hysterical mothers. 

In the novel, the roundabout comes to a quiet stop af- 
ter the killer is spun off and battered to death against a 
support pole. In the film, the carousel breaks down and 
crashes, flinging wooden horses, kids, mothers, Guy, and 
Bruno all over the surrounding fairgrounds! It is a spec- 


tacularly brutal finale that Hitchcock told Truffaut he 
would never attempt again: 


“After so many colorful parts, it seems to me it 
would have been poor form not to have, at this 
point, what musicians refer to as a coda. But my 
hands still sweat when I think of that scene today. 
You know, that little man actually crawled under 
that spinning carousel. If he'd raised his head by 
an inch, he'd have been killed.” 

— Hitchcock (1967) 


Happily, the little man survived, but the same cannot 
be said of all the characters in the film. Hero Guy Haines 
lives, but villain Bruno dies colorfully, crushed beneath a 
ton of gaily-painted wood and metal. And what of the 
poor little children and their mothers? Well, we never see 
them again once the ride grinds to a disastrous halt, but 
we certainly hear their screams in the background as 
Bruno gasps his last. Hitchcock often stated that he regret- 
ted killing an innocent lad in his British picture SABO- 
TAGE (1936); in STRANGERS ON A TRAIN, the naughty 
director disposes of an entire horde of the little tykes with 
no regrets. It is as bloody a finish as the Master of Sus- 
pense ever engineered—a 
suitable coda, indeed, to a 
movie that turned out to be 
the smash hit Hitchcock so 
desperately needed. 

m 
Ultimately, Raymond 
Chandler's collaboration 
with Alfred Hitchcock on. 
STRANGERS ON A TRAIN 
bore little fruit; the direc- 
tor brought in Czenzi Or- 
monde, an assistant to 
screenwriter Ben Hecht, to 
complete the treatment. As 
we now know, Hitchcock 
also brought in, for a sec- 
ond time, Edmund Crispin 
(who, as composer Bruce 
Montgomery, knew quite a 
lot about codas) to provide 
him with an ending. 

Hitcheock may well 
have hogged the credit for 
his successes, but very few 
who worked with him 
think him undeserving of that credit; his was, indeed, the 
guiding intelligence behind every Alfred Hitchcock pro- 
duction. (See this issue’s interview with John Michael 
Hayes, beginning on page 80.) Inevitably, since his death 
in 1980, pretenders to his Olympian throne have sought 
to steal the director's thunder, with designer Saul Bass 
claiming direction of the shower scene in PSYCHO (1960) 
and Joseph Stefano, the screenwriter for that same film, 
greedily gathering the laurels for everything else (almost, 
but not quite, including the Robert Bloch novel on which 
the movie is based). Still, in many other instances, includ- 
ing his use of Edmund Crispin's The Case of the Gilded Fly 
and The Moving Toyshop, Hitchcock did his reputation an 
injury to refusing to give credit where credit was due. 

Certainly the Master of Suspense, above all others, 
should have realized that, sooner or later, someone al- 
ways finds out where the bodies are buried . . . . n) 
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LEFT: Farley Granger and Cathy O'Donnell were on the lam in THEY LIVE BY NIGHT (1949). RIGHT: Farley 


Granger was the gay killer and James Stewart his former professor in Alfred Hitchcock's ROPE (1948). 


thrill killers in Alfred Hitchcock's 
ROPE (1948). Granger was back at 
work for the Master of Suspense in 
1951's STRANGERS ON A TRAIN. 

Much of Granger's subsequent ca- 
reer has been dismissed as missed 
opportunities, the result of typecast- 
ing in what film historian Ephraim 
Katz called "pretty boy with an ugly 
problem roles." This is entirely too 
flippant an estimation of one of the 
most stylish actors from the period 
that marked Hollywood's last preoc- 
cupations with style 

Recently, Granger participated in 
the THE CELLULOID CLOSET, an 
examination of the screen represen- 
tation of gays and lesbians from 
film's beginnings to the present day. 
Scarlet Street interviewed Farley 
Granger and he offered his thoughts 
on his career in the twilight of Hol- 
lywood's Golden Age. 


Farley Granger: I had done a film for 
RKO called THEY LIVE BY NIGHT 
when I got out of the Navy. It was a 
marvelous film and very successful. 
Everybody had seen it in Hollywood 
on the Beverly Hills circuit, the pri- 
vate projection rooms. Dore Schary 
was the head of RKO and left to go to 
Metro, and Howard Hughes took 
over. He saw THEY LIVE BY NIGHT 
and hated it. He said, "No tits and 
ass. Shelve it!" And it was shelved 
for two years! 

Scarlet Street: Two years? 

FG: Finally it opened in London and 
got rave reviews and Hughes re- 


leased it. But, by that time, a lot of it 
had been stolen from Nick Ray by 
other directors. He did one oí the 
first helicopter shots ever, in the be- 
ginning of the movie. 

SS: THEY LIVE BY NIGHT was Nicho- 
las Ray's first film, wasn't it? 

FG: Right. He was a marvelous direc- 
tor.I thought the best of him. Like a 
lot of people in Hollywood, he went 
downhill because of the things he 
had to do. Anyway, after I finished 
THEY LIVE BY NIGHT I went to 
New York for the first time. When I 
came back, I was told by Goldwyn 
that he had Joaned me out to Hitch- 
cock. I was ecstatic! I mean, Hitch- 
cock! My God! 

SS: That was for ROPE. Did you know 
that the character you were going to play 
was gay? 

FG: No. 

SS: Did you have any qualms about tak- 
ing the part? 

FG: No. Not with Hitchcock. 

SS: Did anyone advise you not to appear 
in ROPE because of the subject matter? 
FG: Well, some people later said to 
me, “Oh, you shouldn’t have done 
that.” But, I certainly don’t regret it. 
It was great fun doing it with the set 
built the way it was. Everything was 
on wheels, including the furniture. 
Everything moved all the time, to 
get out of the way of the camera. 
And in those days, the Technicolor 
camera was just enormous! It was 
this enormous, great, big thing! We 
would rehearse for a day, or maybe 
two days—it depended on how diffi- 


cult the shot was—and then we 
would shoot for a day. A lot of times 
things would go wrong, of course, 
and we'd do it over. Sometimes the 
color was wrong when we went from 
one room to another. We'd all turn 
green! (Laughs) It was a very diffi- 
cult thing to do. Very difficult for the 
actors and the crew. 

SS: It was shot in 10 minute takes. 

FG: Right. The gimmick for this film 
was to do a motion picture that had 
no editing. It was one continuous 
shot. Of course, you can't do that, 
because there's barely 10 minutes 
of film. The shot would end up on 
somebody's back. Then the next shot 
would pick it up on their back, so it 
looked as though it was all one shot. 
SS: In 1948, when ROPE was made, you 
couldn't say outright on the screen that 
a person was gay. 

FG: No. Nobody said anything about 
anything. Certainly, no one said any- 
thing about the homosexuality. The 
Hays Office was still in power. 

SS: Was there any trouble with the 
Hays Office on ROPE or STRANGERS 
ON A TRAIN? 

FG: I suppose there was, but I didn't 
know about that. That was up to the 
writer and the director. The actors 
just acted! 

SS: What did you do to get Philip's 
homosexuality across to the audience? 
FG: Oh, I don’t know. I just said the 
lines. (Laughs) 

SS: Did you and John Dall, who played 
your lover, work out your characters’ re- 
lationship together? 
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LEFT: Jeanne Crain and Farley Granger were the young marrieds o 
HENRY'S FULL HOUSE (1952). CENTER: Granger and Cathy O'Donnell reteamed for SIDE STREET (1949). RIGHT: 
Granger and Robert Walker were STRANGERS ON A TRAIN in 1951. BELOW: Granger (standing) and the cast of 
ROPE (1948) look to Alfred Hitchcock for direction. 
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f the "Gift of the Magi" segment of O. 


FG: No. He was from the theater and 
a bit stand-offish. I got along great 
with Constance Collier and Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke. They were the 
best; they were the most fun in the 
show! The older people, they were 
great! They had so much experience, 
and the rest of us were so young. 
Constance, who was Katharine Hep- 
burn's coach, had a secretary called 
Phyllis, who was very sweet and 
dear and was at her beck and call. 
Constance would always be yelling 
out, “Phil-lees! Phil-lees!” (Laughs) 1 
grabbed Constance once when the 
camera was going to hit her, be- 


cause she was in the wrong position. 
Those things happened. You'd walk 
over and sit down and a prop man 
would d the chair under you— 
'cause there was no chair there be- 
fore! (Laughs) It was fun to do it, be- 
cause it was just so nutty. 

SS: How did Alfred Hitchcock really 
treat his actors? 

FG: He treated me great. That's all I 
can say. And I think he knew more 
about making pictures than most 
people did then —and certainly most 
people now! He was the most pre- 
pared director that I ever worked 
with. You'd walk into his office and 


all these pieces of paper with draw- 
ings of the action would be on the 
walls. They were put into a book 
and, when he was filming, Hitch 
would say, "What do we do next?" 
He'd look at the book and say, “Oh, 
yes. The camera's over there." He 
planned it all. He knew everything 
he was doing. He loved the whole 
preparation and planning of it, and 
the crew loved him because he knew 
what he was doing. Of course, he'd 
been a set designer in the UFA stu- 
dios in Munich when he was very 
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The “Monster in the Closet 


by Bob Madison 


Scarlet Street: Do you think THE CELLULOID 
CLOSET tells it the way it was in Hollywood? 


Farley Granger: Pretty much. Growing up as a 
kid, it was Franklin Pangborn and Edward 
Everett Horton who were the comedy sissies, 
really, and everybody loved and adored them. 
They had long careers. More than a lot of straight 
actors . .. or those that played straight. 


HE CELLULOID CLOSET opened to HBO cable 

viewers this January 20th. Actors as diverse as 
Charlton Heston and Tom Hanks, and such characters 
as Ben-Hur and Frankenstein's Monster, spilled out to 
delight and challenge Scarlet Street readers. 

Lily Tomlin narrates the documentary, scripted by 
Scarlet Street fave Armistead Maupin (1994's TALES OF 
THE CITY). With clips from 


characters (1994's FOUR WEDDINGS AND A FU- 
NERAL) or as tragic figures with the onslaught of the 
AIDS epidemic (1993's PHILADELPHIA). In fact, Hol- 
lywood has yet to produce a major film with a homo- 
sexual hero who neither tragically suffers for his sexual- 
ity, nor dies in the final reel. Even PHILADELPHIA, in 
many ways a breakthrough film with leading man Tom 
Hanks as a successful, happy gay man, deals with the 
protagonist's death. 

Perhaps the day when a cinematic action hero who 
just happens to be gay makes a killing at local bijous 
are still in the future, but the movies' homosexual past 
remains a rich field of study—and THE CELLULOID 
CLOSET will remain the cornerstone work on this 
neglected branch of film history. 

The production problems that plagued the making 
of this landmark documentary 


more than 100 Hollywood mo- 
vies, THE CELLULOID CLOS- 
ET lakes the viewer through 
the history of gays and lesbians 
in American cinema. (The film 
will also have a theatrical re- 
lease this year.) 

The story is as old as film 
itself, with comedic homosexu- 
als in silent Chaplin comedies, 
or in such dramatic films as 
WINGS (1927), with gay char- 
acters getting greater film ex- 
posure in the pre-Code early 
talkies. Clips from such rare 
films as OUR BETTERS (1933), 
BROADWAY MELODY (1929, 
the first all-talkie musical), 
MYRT AND MARGE (1934), 
and CALL HER SAVAGE (1932, 
with Clara Bow slumming in 
Hollywood's first big-screen 
gay bar), are a treat not only 
for social historians, but for 
cineastes as well. 


Tough guy Sam Spade (Humphrey Bogart) 
roughs up fairy Joel Cairo (Peter Lorre) in THE 
MALTESE FALCON (1941). 


are emblematic of the diffi- 
culty Hollywood has with gay 
themes and images. Produced 
and directed by Rob Epstein 
and Jeffrey Friedman, whose 
1989 COMMON THREADS: 
STORIES FROM THE QUILT 
won the Oscar for Best Docu- 
mentary, THE CELLULOID 
CLOSET took more than a de- 
cade to come out. 

In the mid 1980s, author 
and historian Vito Russo first 
approached Epstein and Fried- 
màn with the idea of making a 
film version of his ground- 
breaking book, The Celluloid 
Closet (Harper & Row, 1985). 
Russo wrote a treatment, and 
the producers peddled it 
around Hollywood for several 
years, leaving the project only 
to make COMMON THREADS. 
Howard Rosenman, a promi- 


Homosexuals, the documentary argues, did not 
vanish with the beginning of the Hays Code, or even 
the Legion of Decency. Instead, they appeared in dis- 
guise, visible only to sensitive viewers. It is only with 
post-Code film, such as the groundbreaking CABARET 
(1972), that openly homosexual characters were able to 
appear on screen, the filmic "hints" no longer necessary 
to make plain who and what they were. 

Nor has the end of the Hays Code meant an easy 
time for gay characters and themes on film. From the 
early 1970s on, homosexuals were easy villains, from 
the murderous drag queen in THUNDERBOLT AND 
LIGHTFOOT (1974) to the ice-pick wielding lesbian of 
BASIC INSTINCT (1992). In other recent films, gay 
characters were rendered as harmless peripheral 


— nent Hollywood producer 
(1991's FATHER OF THE BRIDE) came aboard and 
secured cooperation from the major studios to provide 
film clips and historical data. He was also a key 
player in getting such writer/actors as Tom Hanks, 
Shirley MacLaine, and Gore Vidal to take part in the 
project. Everything seemed to be in place—everything 
except money. 

THE CELLULOID CLOSET became the focus of a 
grassroots fund-raising campaign, with comedian 
Tomlin doing benefits for production money, and 
with various foundations contributing to the pot. But 
still it was not enough, and as late as 1994, only half of 
the documentary's budget had been raised. Heroically, 
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THE “MONSTER” IN THE CLOSET 

Continued from page 69 

Tomlin contacted HBO, and, with Rosenman, finalized 
negotiations that allowed the project to commence. One 
month later, production began. 

The finished product is an impressive piece of 
work. If anything, the narrative is marred only by an 
occasional, heavy-handed portentousness in regard to 
movies and their significance. The view from THE CEL- 
LULOID CLOSET is that people have no capacity to 
dream, and have no imaginative life, outside of movie 
houses. That movies have shaped our fantasies and re- 
main, along with the comic strip, America's greatest 
contribution to the arts, is indisputable. But human 
beings spoke of fantastic things and boundless marvels 
while dressed in skins and sitting before simple camp- 
fires, and the capacity for wonder and dreams will 
remain a human trait long after film has been replaced 
by something else. The fact that some of the world’s 
most magnificent books (both in and out of genre) have 
not been filmed—indeed, remain unfilmable—is proof 
that Hollywood gets on shaky ground when it asserts 
that it has given the world its capacity to dream. 

Otherwise, the documentary is honest and pleas- 
antly provocative. If nothing else, it will give the viewer 
greater text and subtext to Hollywood's legacy, and 
some films will never be seen the same way again. 


Of special interest to Scarlet Streeters are the many 
mystery and horror films that run throughout the 
documentary. The killing of Sebastian Venable in the 
film version of SUDDENLY LAST SUMMER (1959) is 
contrasted with footage of the mob pursuing Boris 
Karloff in BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1935). It is to be 
remembered that Gore Vidal, who wrote the screenplay 
for SUMMER, was a great aficionado of the Universal 
horror films of his youth, and his affection for THE 
MUMMY (1932) has cropped up in one of his recent 
books of essays. 

DRACULA’S DAUGHTER (1936) rises to suck 
again, the documentary showing the infamous les- 
bian seduction scene played in its entirety. Nor is the 
Countess alone in her blood lust, as Catherine Deneuve 
and Susan Sarandon share a bed and body fluids in a 
scene from the kinky vampire thriller THE HUNGER 
(1983). Unfortunately, no clips from Neil Jordan’s ex- 
travagantly self-indulgent (and remarkably overrated) 
INTERVIEW WITH THE VAMPIRE (1994) are seen. 
Vampires have been a metaphor for unconventional sex 
since NOSFERATU (1922), and are still a vein that has 
not been fully tapped. There have been some 90 films 
with vampire themes since 1990 alone, and as such 
topics as AIDS and homosexuality grow more heated 
in the public subconscious, they will continue to flower 
in the moonlight. 

The Master of Suspense, Al- 
fred Hitchcock, is also ably repre- 
sented with scenes from ROPE 
(1948), one of his more offbeat 
films. Based (very) loosely on the 
1924 Leopold and Loeb murder 
case, ROPE tells the story of two 
young, homosexual men who 
commit murder for thrills. Farley 
Granger starred as one of the kill- 
ers, and is briefly interviewed 
Strangely, STRANGERS ON A 
TRAIN (1951), Hitchcock's film 
with the deepest homosexual 
resonance, is unseen. (Granger 
himself, in this issue’s interview, 
denies that anyone was playing 
gay in STRANGERS.) Hitchcock’s REBECCA (1940), 

however, with Judith Anderson’s murderous 
housekeeper dying in the fiery climax for her les- 
bian obsession, is favored with many clips and 
much commentary. 
Other Scarlet Street favorites to be seen are 
Peter Lorre, sucking the knob of his umbrella 
as Joel Cairo in THE MALTESE FALCON 
(1941), Frank Sinatra's gritty police proce- 
dural THE DETECTIVE (1968, with closet-case 
William Windom killing the guy who picked 
him up), and William Friedkin's still-repellent 
CRUISING (1980). Amazingly, the documentary 
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Male bonding? The Monster and Ygor 
(Boris Karloff and Bela Lugosi) in SON 
OF FRANKENSTEIN (1939), and 
Michael and Donald (Kenneth Nel- 
son and Frederick Combs) in THE 
BOYS IN THE BAND (1970). 


LEFT: Guy Haines (Farley Granger) learns from Bruno Anthony (Robert Walker) never to talk to STRANGERS 


ON A TRAIN (1951). RIGHT: Bruno “behind bars.” Moments later, Guy will j 


in him. 


GRANGER 
Continued from page 68 
iE So he knew about things; he 
new how to make something inter- 
esting and not just do it. 
SS: How were you cast in STRANGERS 
ON A TRAIN? 
FG: I'd been in Europe. I came back 
and the studio said, “Hitchcock 
wants to see you at his house.” So I 
went out to his house, and he said, 
"I want to tell you a story." And he 
told me STRANGERS ON A TRAIN. 
Well, when he told it, it was even 
better than the movie! (Laughs) He 
would act out all the parts. He loved 
to do that. And then he said, “Guess 
who’s gonna play Bruno. What do 
you think of Robert Walker?” Robert 
Walker had spent his entire career 
at Metro as the boy next door. I said, 
^Oh! My God! That's a great idea!^ 
And Hitch simply said, “Yes. It is.” 
And it was. 
SS: You play a professional tennis player 
in STRANGERS ON A TRAIN. Did 
you play yourself or were you doubled? 
FG: I played myself. I played up at 
Charlie Chaplin's court. I got to 
know him and he was a marvelous 
man. A great man. 
SS: Hitchcock's daughter Pat had a ma- 
jor supporting role in STRANGERS 
ON A TRAIN. Did he treat her differ- 
ently than any other actor? 
FG: No. She was very comfortable 
working with him. I got to know 
Hitch and Alma and Pat very well. 
I'd go to their house for dinner and 
Cary Grant would be there, and In- 
grid Bergman. It was wonderful. They 
lived in a very simple house. One 
story, no fancy things. And they'd go 
out once a week to Chasen's for din- 
ner. And that's all. They were not so- 
cial at all. 


S8: Robert Walker played Bruno An- 
thony, a man attracted to Guy Haines. 
Ruth Roman told us that Walker wasn’t 
too crazy about playing a gay man. 

FG: I don't remember anybody ever 
saying that he was a gay character. I 
never heard Hitch talk about that, 
certainly. I think this stuff has been 
built up a lot, you know? They say 
there are scenes that Bob had that 
were cut out of the film and that's 
not true at all. It's a total lie. I don't 
know why they do this. I think the 
homosexual community wants to 
say, "Oh, well, you know—they were 
obviously supposed to be gay." It 
wasn't true! Because we had censor- 
ship. We lived in a different era, 
compared to now when I'm so sick of 
seeing everybody's butt. That's such 
a bore. And enough with the kissing 
with the mouth open and going on 
forever! I remember when I did a 
Metro film . . . . 

SS: SIDE STREET? 

FG: When I did SIDE STREET, I had 
some tender kisses with Cathy 
O'Donnell—we knew each other be- 
cause we'd done another film—and 
people were objecting that the kiss 
went on too long! It was ridiculous, 
but that's how it was then! To say 
that we were suggestive is just crazy. 
But if they want to think it, let them 
think it. I don't care. 

SS: Hitchcock's films are always being 
analyzed. 

FG: You know, I don’t know where 
these things come from! (Laughs) 
The old movies are really terrific. 
Then they start ripping them apart 
and saying, “Well now, this is what 
they meant, and this is what this 
meant.” Don’t forget, this was a very 
innocent, naive time, and people 
weren't putting things in like they 


do nowadays. They forget that, you 
know? A bunch of us went to Rome 
for a Hitchcock international festi- 
val—Tippi Hedren and some of the 
writers and Hitch’s secretary. Well, 
the French were impossible! They 
were telling Ernie Lehman what he 
meant in NORTH BY NORTHWEST, 
and he said, “No, I didn’t mean that 
at all!” And they said, "Ah, yes! But 
this is what you meant!” And he 
said, “You're crazy!” 

55: In your films, you're often on the 
wrong side of the law. Did you seek out 
roles that contrasted with your leading- 
man looks? 

FG: Well, I tried to. I was very un- 
happy at Goldwyn, because he'd 
loan me out to films I wouldn't like 
and I'd go on suspension. I also 
didn'tlike the ones he was giving me 
there at the studio. They weren't 
anything. I got very good reviews 
from most of the films I'd done and I 
felt I should do something about it. 
SS: You played real-life killer Harry 
Thaw in THE GIRL IN THE RED VEL- 
VET SWING, the girl being Joan Collins 
long before DYNASTY days. 

FG: That was Joan's first film in 
America. She's a hoot. She's wonder- 
ful. She is what she is. No pretense, 
no phoniness—just a jazzy lady and I 
love her. 

SS: Why did you leave Hollywood? 

FG: Well, I bought my contract out 
from Goldwyn, because I just felt he 
didn't care anymore. He just wanted 
to make money off me on loan outs, 
you know? The last thing I did for 
Goldwyn was HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN, which I didn't think 
was a very good movie. I think the 
score by Frank Loesser is brilliant, 
but Danny Kaye was a problem for 
everyone. He had already left the 
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LEFT: Pat Hitchcock hovers in the background as Farley Gran; 
TRAIN (1951). RIGHT: Bruno and Guy are star-crossed “lovers” in STRANGERS ON A TRAIN. 


ger reads a threatening note in STRANG 


studio by then, so he was getting 
even with Goldwyn. And I didn't 
want to get even with Goldwyn; I 
just wanted to get out! Finally, I 
had to buy my contract out. I had to 
give him all the money I had. Liter- 
ally all the money I had. But by that 
time, I was absolutely determined to 
come to New York and work in the 
theater. I wanted to be an actor, not a 
movie star. 

SS: Weren't you on stage when you were 
spotted for movies? 

FG: Well, I did one little play when I 
was found by the casting director 
from Goldwyn's, who was a great 
and marvelous man. He was really a 
gent. Goldwyn had class gentlemen 
around him, because he wasn't much 
of a gent. When they all went, he 
started to get crappy people. William 
Wyler had left him, and William 
Wyler was really Goldwyn. He made 
most of the great Goldwyn movies. 
They had terrible fights all the time. 
They were just awful! And then 
when THE BEST YEARS OF OUR 
LIVES got the award and Goldwyn 
went up and got it instead of William 
Wyler.... 

SS: That was the finish. 

FG: Billy Wyler was famous for his 
retakes. You would do the scene and 
Billy'd say, "Again." You'd do the 
scene and he’d say, “Again.” And 
that would all be printed up! He'd 
watch the rushes, and when he saw it 
on the screen, he knew it was right. 
But he couldn't do that on the set. 
SS: That must have been very frustrat- 
ing for the actors. 

FG: I saw Myrna Loy going crazy 
once. She had one line to say in the 
bar in THE BEST YEARS OF OUR 
LIVES and Wyler just kept saying, 
"Again. Again." It was not only 
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rough, it was very, very expensive! 
They couldn't do that anymore. No- 
body could. 

S8: Was THE NORTH STAR your first 
motion picture? 

FG: Yes. I was 17 and I loved it. I was 
very excited. There was Walter 
Huston and Walter Brennan and Ann 
Harding and Dana Andrews and 
Anne Baxter and Jane Withers and 
Erich von Stroheim . . , I mean, I was 
in awe of everybody! (Laughs) 

SS: What did you like best about being a 
movie star? 

FG: I liked the work the best. But as 
I went on, I found it not satisfying, 
because I hated. myself up on the 
screen. I felt that it really wasn't my 
performance, because you've got the 
director telling you what to do, and 
sometimes they're wrong. Then you 
have the editing, and they edit your 
performance. They can make some- 
body lousy look pretty good, and 
they can make somebody who's 
pretty good look okay. But they 
can't really make anybody good 
look great. That's impossible. So I 
thought, "Everybody else is in on 
this and it should be just me. It's up 
to me to be an actor, not all of them 
to make me an actor." That's when I 
said, "I gotta go into the theater." 
SS: But instead you wound up making 
SENSO for director Luchino Visconti. 
FG: Right. I was coming to New 
York and my agent, Charlie Feld- 
man, said, “I got something for you 
to do in Italy." I said, "I'm not going 
to Italy. I'm going to New York." 
And he said, "Farley, you have no 
money. You gave it all to Goldwyn. 
You're gonna get what Goldwyn got 
for you for six weeks work, and 
that’ll tide you over to go to New 
York. Besides, it's Luchino Vis- 


conti." I said, "Who the hell is that?” 
Tdidn't know. No one in Hollywood 
did. Charlie said, “He's a brilliant di- 
rector and it's a very interesting 
film and you should do it.” So I 
went, not happy about it at all and 
my six weeks turned into six months! 
(Laughs) It went on and on and on, 
but it was fascinating to work with 
him, because he was an absolute ge- 
nius—like Hitch, but in a very differ- 
ent way. I mean, he'd done every 
play you can think of in the theater, 
including Shakespeare, including 
Pinter, including Tennessee Wil- 
liams! He even did LIFE WITH FA- 
THER! All the other directors were 
good, but they didn't do opera or 
theater—and he did everything! He 
was, of course, a nobleman. A true 
nobleman. And he also was a Com- 
munist! (Laughs) 

SS: Incredible! 

FG: And rich as Croesus, so figure 
that out! I can't! He was very dictato- 
rial, but he was marvelous. Franco 
Zefferelli and Francesco Rosi, who 
both became directors, were his as- 
sistants. I learned a lot about art. 

SS: What are you doing now? 

FG: Oh, just taking it easy. They 
wanted me to meet somebody about 
a Jack Nicholson movie, but I’m not 
as young as I used to be, so I'm tak- 
ing it easy. I've made enough money 
that I can live comfortably. I have a 
house in the country, which I love. 
I've got pets. 

SS: When was the last time you watched 
either ROPE or STRANGERS ON A 
TRAIN? 

FG: I saw STRANGERS ON A 
TRAIN recently at a benefit in East 
Hampton, and it holds up very well. 
It's one of Hitch's best films, Í think. 
ROPE is an interesting experiment. I 
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love Jimmy Stewart, I adore him— 
but I thought he was miscast. He 
had such an All-American image 
and I felt that, to make it really work, 
you needed somebody more sinister. 
He's really the heavy. He's the one 
who talks them into committing 
murder with his theories. 

SS: Who would you have cast? 

FG: James Mason. And that's saying 
nothing against Jimmy. I think ROPE 
suffered, too, because of the censor- 
ship. The scriptis kind of a wash out, 
because of the censors. 

SS: You mean because the Hays Office 
wouldn't allow you to be clear about the 
homosexuality. 

FG: Nothing was said about it. Hitch 
never said a word about anything. So 
we all just did what the script said, 
and the script was sort of flat. You 
could do it today, though. 

SS: Even today, many actors are reluc- 
tant to play a homosexual unless they 
have a wife al home they can proudly dis- 
play. Do you think there will ever come a 
time when a gay actor can play a gay role 
without putting his career in jeopardy? 
FG: I don't know. I mean, the Eng- 
lish certainly do it all the time. I 


LEFT: OUR VERY OWN (1950) sent Ann Blyth into shock over the 
fact that she was adopted. As her boyfriend, Farley Granger stood 
(well, kneeled, actually) by her. BELOW: Farley Granger and Ruth 
Roman are engaged to be married in STRANGERS ON A TRAIN 
(1951), until a friendly psychopath comes between them. 


don't know why we can't. 
Everybody knows Gielgud 
is homosexual, and he's got 
a theater named after him 
in Shaftsbury Row! I think 
that's terrific! But the Eng- 
glish are way ahead of us. 
$8: Did you ever play another 
gay role other than Philip in 
ROPE? 

FG: I did DEATHTRAP on 
the stage. It had been run- 
ning for four years and I 
signed a contract for six 
months. Then it was going 
to close. Luckily, I was re- 
viewed in The New York 
Times and they said that I 
was the best one to ever 
play it. So the show ran for 
a year and a half! Finally, I 
closed it. I said, "That's 
enough, a year and a half!” 
But I wasn't bored. I wasn't 
bored for one second. No, 
Iloved every minute of be- 
ing on that stage! 


SS: And we certainly loved you in your 
Hitchcock movies. 

FG: Hitchcock once said to me—I 
guess it was the first day of shooting 
STRANGERS in the train station in 
Washington—he was sitting there 
snoozing, and I said, "What's the 
matter, Hitch?" He said, “Oh, noth- 
ing. I'm just bored." I said, “What do 
mean, bored? How could you be 
bored? This is the first day of shoot- 
ing this exciting moviel" And he 
said, “Yes, but I’ve already done it, 
you know." And he really had. 


E ven after two in-depth columns 
devoted to new anthologies and 
reissued original soundtracks by Ber- 
nard Herrmann, the Herrmann hits 
just keep on coming. Just when you 
thought no reissue could top Silva 
Screen's MYSTERIOUS ISLAND (re- 
mastered a few years ago from previ- 
ously unearthed stereo tapes), along 
comes a new and complete edi- 
tion of "Benny's" NORTH BY 
NORTHWEST (1959). Apart from 
ongoing confusion as to whether 
these new releases are on MGM 
Records, Turner Classic Movies, 
or just plain Rhino, there's no 
denying that the new series de- 
voted to classic MGM music is a 
winner on all counts. A few col- 
umns ago, I covered ZIEGFELD 
FOLLIES (1946), which, along 
with MEET ME IN SAINT LOUIS, 
(1944) was among the first re- 
leases in the series. Following 
these two classic musicals is a 
definitive THE WIZARD OF OZ 
(1939) two-disc set, and NORTH 
BY NORTHWEST (Turner Clas- 
sic Movies Music-R2721 0 1), 
Alfred Hitchcock's only film for 
MGM and the peak of the Hitch- 
cock/Herrmann collaboration in 
the late 1950s. 

NORTH BY NORTHWEST was re- 
leased in a relatively complete ver- 
sion several years ago, digitally 
rerecorded by British composer / 
conductor Laurie Johnson and subse- 
quently released on both LP and CD. 
While highly welcome at the time, I 
felt that Johnson's performance was a 
bit lugubrious and bloated, due par- 
ticularly to the somewhat cavernous 
sound and the conductor's rather 
turgid overall pacing and tempi (the 
latter a pitfall easy to fall into with 
Bernard Herrmann's music). Mean- 
while, Herrmann's kaleidoscopic 
“Main Title” has inspired almost as 
many rerecordings as Tchaikovsky's 
"Nutcracker Suite," with more new 
editions popping up all the time. 
(More later.) 
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But this new and long awaited 
original soundtrack transcends any 
previous NORTH BY NORTHWEST 
recordings. This is the absolute origi- 
nal, with Herrmann conducting the 
fantastic MGM studio orchestra, and 
in genuine stereo to boot! Like the 
monumental WIZARD OF OZ set, 
this album is an anal compulsive's 
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delight, with no less than 50 tracks 
from “Overture” to “Finale,” even in- 
cluding outtakes and several source 
music cues (the latter not by Herr- 
mann, of course). Though only frag- 
ments of these are heard in the hotel 
and train sequences, Turner obses- 
sively supplies the entire tracks, 
which are actually quite interesting 
in themselves and include “Rosalie” 
(1.32) and “In The Still of the Night ^ 
(2.23), two Cole Porter tunes which 
were written for MGM's ROSALIE 
(1937), an elegantly PopuLuxe Andre 
Previn track from 1957's DESIGN- 
ING WOMAN (5.19) heard in the 
dining car scene, and the drolly used 
“It’s a Most Unusual Day” ( 1.08) 
from the studio's A DATE WITH 
JUDY (1948), which accompanies 
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Cary Grant's abduction in the Plaza 
Hotel. 

Herrmann’s music provides the 
heart and soul of Hitchcock's glossi- 
est film, and while not many scores 
hold up to such compulsive repro- 
duction, NORTH BY NORTHWEST 
emphatically does. From fragments 
such as “Farewell” (0.45) to self-con- 
tained set pieces such as “The 
Wild Ride” (2.49), Herrmann has 
produced one of the simplest, 
yet most consistently interesting 
scores ever composed. NORTH 
BY NORTHWEST is based pri- 
marily on themes from the “Main 
Title” and the love music, these 
augmented by several subsid- 
iary themes and motifs. The cel- 
ebrated "Main Title,” often de- 
scribed as a fandango, is actually 
a furious toccata based on a 
Spanish rhythm in which the 
time signature regularly alter- 
nates between a 6/8 and 3/4 feel. 
(As I noted in an earlier column, 
the same rhythm can be heard in 
the song “America” from WEST 
SIDE STORY.) The love theme is 
an expansively lyrical melody 
again accompanied by repetitive, 
bolero-esque style accompani- 
ment. Even at the time of the 
film’s original release, when critics 
were relatively oblivious to film scor- 
ing, one review noted the freshness 
of initially voicing the love theme in 
a solo clarinet, lending an ambiance 
of sleek sophistication, and rather 
audaciously going against the period 
cliche of scoring love music in a wash 
of strings (though Herrmann does re- 
prise the theme in strings after its 
first statements in solo oboe and 
clarinet). The harmonic structure of 
the entire score is simplicity itself, 
based mostly on triads and seventh 
chords, a directness, which when 
combined with the frequent and near 
hypnotic repetition for which Herr- 
mann is both renowned and notori- 
ous, lends an almost New Age qual- 
ity to the score. 
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The Black Room 

Curse of the Demon 

Return of the Vampire 

13 Ghosts 

The Man They Could Not Hang 

Twice Told Tales 

The Haunted Palace 

Dracula A.D. 1972 

Taste the Blood of Dracula 

Frankenstein Must Be 
Destroyed 

Horror of Dracula 

Curse of Frankenstein 

They Game From Beyond Space 

The Terrornauts 

Womar Who Came Back (out of print!) 

It's Alive 

‘Two Faces of Dr. Jekyll 


$12.95 ea. 


Kiss of the Vampire 


Phantom of the Opera (62) (Reg. $19.95) 
Fararoiac Revenge of Frankenstein 
Nightmare (Reg. $19.95) 


Brides of Dracula 
Curse of the Werewolf 


Twenty Million Miles to Earth 
(Reg. $19.95) 


Evil of Frankenstein Satanic Rites of Dracula (Uncut) Phantom of the Opera 
The Gorgon X- The Unknown The Unknown 
The Mummy (Christopher Lee) $19.95 EA. Journey to the 7th Planet The Unholy Three (1925) 
Black Castle Brides of Fu Manchu Ghost in the Invisible Bikini He Who Goto Stapped 
Black Friday Vengeance of Fu Manchu Burn Witch Burn Mockery 
Night Monster Face of Fu Manchu Back from the Dead 
Spanish Dracula The Undead The She Creature $19.97 ca. 
Island of Lost Souls Black Sabbath Kwaidan (Letterboxed, Remastered) LAST CHANCE TO SLEUTH! 
Comedy of Terrors Killer Shrews The Hypnotic Eye The entire RKO collection is now out of print 
Tales of Terror The Invisible Dr. Mabuse Night Key (Karloff) and will soon disappear From your local 
Tomb of Ligeia Night of the Blood Beast Secret of the BlueRoom "mE eye in ok these mat: 
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Berlin Express (1948, Merle Oberor) 
Masque of the Red Death Hangover Square 

Nocturne (1946, George Raft) 
Master of the World The Ledger (Cregar) 

> ; The Falcon Takes Over 

Abominable Dr. Phibes Flesh and Fantasy 


Dr. Phibes Rises Again 
Monolith Monsters 
Island of Terror 


$19.97 ea. 
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Leech Woman Woman Eater 

Murders In The Zoo Witchcraft (Lon Chaney) 

The Mad Ghoul Night of Terror 

Man Made Monster Last: Man on Earth 
1984 (1956) 


‘Shipping, $4 for 1 tape, $5.50 for 2, $6.50 for 2, 97 for 4 or more. AK, HI, PR, APO, FPO, 
Possessions and Canada add $2. We accept Visa, Mastercard & Discover. 
Please use a street address. No P.O. boxes. Sale ends Feb. 15, 1995. 

We're open Monday-Friday 11AM - 7PM, EST. 
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LEFT: Cary Grant makes a killing at the United Nations in Alfred Hitchcock's NORTH BY NORTHWEST (1959). 
RIGHT: Sinbad (Kerwin Mathews) battles Mr. Bones in THE 7TH VOYAGE OF SINBAD (1958). 


Repetitious perhaps, but Herr- 
mann nonetheless works endlessly 
fascinating variations on his compact 
material. "Two Dollars" (0.47) is es- 
sentially a terse transformation of the 
"Overture/ Main Title," slowed to an 
almost tentative pace, while "Wild 
Ride" is a complete restatement, var- 
ied in instrumentation but complete 
with that marvelous (and amusing) 
compositional moment when the 
piece seems ready to climax and end 
but then fluidly jump starts and ca- 
reens to an even more manic conclu- 
sion. Also pervading the score is 
Herrmann's unique sense of fantasy, 
lending an otherworldly, almost 
mystical ambiance to Hitchcock's de- 
liberately bigger-than-life machina- 
tions. Herrmann had composed THE 
7TH VOYAGE OF SINBAD in mid- 
1958, and NORTH BY NORTHWEST, 
composed and recorded in early 
1959, is essentially a companion 
piece, Throughout the score, one 
hears echoes of the mysterious mu- 
sic of the evil Sokurah the Magician: 

g., the ominous doubled clarinet/ 
bass clarinet sound so characteristic 
of Herrmann, and with much dev- 
elopment of the divisi high string 


writing, which evoked the Princess 
made tiny in SINBAD. 

Turner handles the 40-something 
cues which make up Herrmann's 
NORTH BY NORTHWEST by allow- 
ing many of them to run together, 
avoiding the fragmented feel of some 
recent original soundtrack record- 
ings, but each cue is also numbered 
for easy digital reference. The stereo 
remastering is quite simply a dream, 
particularly on the cues for the Un- 
ited Nations and final Mount Rush- 
more sequences. An unavoidable de- 
fect is the deterioration of certain 
original tapes, unfortunately includ- 
ing the "Main Title," but this is mi- 
nor compared to the sonic riches on 
this sterling reissue. An informative 
booklet is included with some great 
"behind the scenes" publicity shots 
and actual movie stills. Oddly 
enough, the cover features the fa- 
mous crop-duster scene; pivotal, of 
course, but one of the few sequences 
in the film without music. The over- 
all art direction is sleekly attractive. 

For those hypersensitive audio- 
philes bothered by the deterioration 
of certain NORTH BY NORTHWEST 
tracks, there are a number of new 


Herrmann discs released in pris- 
tine—sometimes almost too pris- 
tine— digital sound. (I, for one, still 
love the sound of analogue.) And 
where there's a new Herrmann an- 
thology (and there have been plenty 
over the past few years), you can 
bet something from NORTH BY 
NORTHWEST will not be far behind. 
From Silva Screen comes a Herrmann 
anthology, TORN CURTAIN: THE 
CLASSIC FILM MUSIC OF BER- 
NARD HERRMANN (SSD 1051), and 
volume two of its ongoing "History 
of Hitchcock" series, TO CATCH A 
THIEF (SSD 1045), the follow-up to 
Silva's DIAL M FOR MURDER CD, 
previously covered here. Like the 
first volume, the disc is devoted to 
the great variety of composers with 
whom Hitchcock worked, not solely 
to the music of Herrmann. But per- 
haps saying “with whom Hitchcock 
worked" misconstrues the issue. As 
the NORTH BY NORTHWEST liner 
notes comment: "Hitchcock believed 
in letting the work be done by those 
who knew it best." (Well, at least as 
far at music was concerned, one sur- 
mises.) This suggests, however, that 
Hitch was also somewhat at the 
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mercy of his composers or the stu- — (1944). "Lisa" (a lovely 


dio supervisors who made the musi- always, however, r 
cal decisions for his films, and these ^Where or When"—n 
combined Silva histories reveal the was getting back at 
total Hitchcock music oeuvre as a re- for borrowin: 
ally mixed bag, making one wonder FRANKE 
just what kind of musical sensibility “Bali Ha’i 
the maestro of the macabre actually 
possessed. 

TO CATCH A THIEF delves deep- 
er into the Hitchcock musical closet, formed in ai 
from kitsch piano concerti adapta- combo styl 
tions representing his 1930s British from the sy 
period, through John Williams’ ethe- rest of the album 
real dabblings for FAMILY PLOT reminds me of 
(1976). Along the way, we get the in- story in which, ori 
evitable smattering of “greatest as a composer fo! 
hits”—the VERTIGO (1958) "Pre- told by Hitchcocl 
lude" and “Nightmare” (which has music would be 
become a recurring prelude and “Where would you 
nightmare on these anthology discs), in the mid 
NORTH BY NORTHWEST's “Con- which Si 
versation Piece” love music (the “The sari 
“Main Title” was on volume one) era.” 
and the “Portrait Of Hitch” synthe- 
sis from THE TROUBLE WITH HAR- 
RY (1955), which like the titular char- 
acter has also been done to death. 
Fresh tracks here include the 5.51 TO 
CATCH A THIEF suite from second- 
string Paramount composer Lyn 
Murray, another somewhat kitsc| 
opus the highlight of which is 
ally Nathan Van Cleave's V: 
ion fanfare, and anothe 
questionable taste, the 
tle” from ROPE (1948) 
theme from Poulenc,” 
ally a soupy versio 
poser's acidically lyri 
ment Perpétuel” for p 

Finally, the suite ( 
Tiomkin's exercise in 
bast for STRANGERS 
(1951) makes you really: 
what an asset Herrm 
total Hitchcocki 
would have no do! 
incredible score for 


STAGE FRI 
simple trac 
offhandedly 
“The Laziest 
musical hi, 
relatively ra 

Other than a 
mittedly enterta 
as an indoctrina: or 
musical virgins, the TO 
THIEF disc is of interes 
for two brief tracks: Fran: 
“Lisa” theme from REAR 
(1954) and Hugo Friedho: 
erful "Disaster" from LE 


probably go with Elmer Bernstein's 
cent collection on Milan (73138 
643-2). While the performances of 
teman and the City of Prague 

onic on Silva are more than 

a certain unmodulated 

and occasional plodding 

ems to creep over things af- 

ire disc of ongoing rushes 

maxes. Bernstein somehow 

s to manifest a subtle per- 

yle while at times sounding 

to the original film tracks than 

e of Herrmann's own rerecord- 
ings; also his choice of material is 
varied and contrasting. As I noted in 


a previous column, I find Bern- 


tein's PSYCHO suite the most sen- 
e of the crop of recent rerecord- 
, and he even brings a personal 
h to the ubiquitous NORTH BY 
WEST "Overture." Herr- 
not an easy composer to 
sh spin to these days, but 
manages just that. Charles 
ioneering Herrmann al- 
CA still sounds awfully 
Herrmann's own PSY- 
T HITCHCOCK MOVIE 
5, a welcome reissue of 
r's original and sonically 
Phase Four London re- 
ndon 436 797-2) remains 
tender in the Hitch musi- 
kes. 
out the recent crop of 
discs is an original and 
y unavailable original 
ck to Ray Harryhausen's 
3 WORLDS OF GULLIVER 
ine CNR ACN 7018) and a 
original soundtrack from 
(TCI 0601). GULLIVER is 
ne's follow-up to its fine 
TOUS ISLAND and is one of 
in's most charming and me- 
uncharacteristic scores. The 
ine, but it’s too bad Cloud 
ldn't unearth some stereo 
this, as it did with MYSTE- 
SLAND. MARNIE gives a 
e 48.34 version of Herr- 
tempestuous score with not 
nd, but this is a German 
questionably available only 
ome odd loophole in German 
t law. As, according to Film 
onthly, these laws are about 
vised, Tsunami may not be 
for that much longer. 


are's article, "Out of This 
|" on the lesser-known shows 
Ims of Cole Porter, has just 
ut in Performing Arts: Music, 
book from the Library of Con- 
n Washington. 
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Hillary 
Brooke 


interviewed by Richard Valley 


A “New Face” of 1937, the lovely Hillary Brooke 

(born Beatrice Peterson) became familiar to 
film enthusiasts through appearances in classics 
such as THE PHILADELPHIA STORY (1940), the 
Spencer Tracy DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE (1941), 
ANE EYRE (1944), and THE MAN WHO KNEW 
TOO MUCH (1956). She was on the case with the 
world’s greatest detective in SHERLOCK HOLMES 
AND THE VOICE OF TERROR (1942), SHERLOCK 
HOLMES FACES DEATH (1943) and THE WOMAN 
IN GREEN (1945), then joined the Crime Doctor 
or THE CRIME DOCTOR’S COURAGE (1945), and 
raded quips with Bud Abbott and Lou Costello 
(1949's AFRICA SCREAMS and 1952's ABBOTT 
AND COSTELLO MEET CAPTAIN KIDD) and Bing 
Crosby, Bob Hope, and Dorothy Lamour (1946’s 
ROAD TO UTOPIA). 

On TV, she is best remembered for the classic com- 
edies THE ABBOTT AND COSTELLO SHOW and 
MY LITTLE MARGIE. 

Hillary Brooke also worked with William Cam- 
eron Menzies on two fondly-remembered sci-fi films, 
INVADERS FROM MARS and THE MAZE (both 
1953). Join us as Scarlet Street takes you behind the 
scenes with the Woman in Green.... 


Photof 


Scarlet Street: Let's start at the begin- 
ning. How did you become an actress? 
Hillary Brooke: I was a Powers mod- 
el in New York. I was going to Co- 
lumbia University, actually. I met 
Johnny Powers one morning, and he 
said, "You shouldn't be going to a 
university, you should be a Powers 
model." And I thought that was a 
great idea! 

SS: You modeled under your own... . 
HB: Yes, under my own name. Then 
I got to Hollywood, and my name 
was so long, and so rather heavy, 
that I thought I would change it. I'm 
glad I did, because I use it to this 
day, and everybody says, “You just 
look like a Hillary Brooke.” (Laughs) 
SS: How did you hit upon that name? 
HB: Well, I wanted to use “Brooke,” 
and I was thinking of Bianca and all 
sorts of things. That was the era of 
Greta Garbo, where the initials were 
the same. I thought, “Well, I really 
don’t want to do that.” I was up at 
Ethan Allen one day, and there was 
an assistant director from Para- 


mount there. We were sitting around 
the pool, and I said, “I need a first 
name desperately.” And I'll always 
remember this: he picked up a Satur- 
day Evening Post, and he started to 
write names on it, and he wrote 
Hillary. 1 said, "That's it!” (Laughs) 
It was that simple. 

SS: You used “Hillary Brooke” as your 
character name on the ABBOTT AND 
COSTELLO SHOW. 

HB: I don't know why they wanted 
to do that. We just did things for fun 
on that show. It was very loose, as 
I'm sure you can gather. But we 
did have a lot of fun doing it. We 
enjoyed it very, very much. 

SS: Your first acting job . . . . 

HB: I went out to Hollywood—I was 
married at the time—and I was on 
my way to Australia. There was a 
boat strike on, and I thought, "Well, 
I guess I should work." I didn't 
want to just sit out here. So I went 
over to RKO one day, and walked in 
and said, "I would like to do a pic- 
turc." (Laughs) 


SS: That easy, huh? 

HB: Very nice casting director. Very 
nice man. He said, "We're doing 
NEW FACES OF 1937. I said, "I 
would love to be in it." And that's 
how I started! Everybody works so 
hard, and I didn't even have an 
agent! I didn't have anything! 

S5: You walked right in. 

HB: Well, I think that works a lot of 
times. It was the same thing with 
meeting Johnny Powers. I was tak- 
ing the train in to Columbia, and I 
met him there. Making a decision in 
a hurry—sometimes that works, too. 
If you have the impetus and desire 
and you suddenly decide to do it, 
well, then, it's going to work some 
way or another. 

SS: You worked for a lot of different 
movie companies. Were you ever un- 
der contract to one studio? 

HB: I was under contract to Para- 
mount for a couple of years. That 
was in 1943, 1944. 

SS: Before that, you appeared in your 
first Sherlock Holmes movie: SHER- 
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LEFT: Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson (Basil Rathbone and Nigel Bruce) come to the rescue of Sally Musgrave 


(Hillary Brooke) in SHERLOCK HOLMES FACES DEATH (1943). RIGHT: Hillary Brooke returned to battle the 
Great Detective as THE WOMAN IN GREEN (1945). BELOW: Our Miss Brooke in ROAD TO UTOPIA (1945). 


LOCK HOLMES AND THE VOICE 
OF TERROR. 

HB: Yes, that's the first one I did. 
That was at Universal. 

SS: What can you tell us about working. 
with Basil Rathbone and Nigel Bruce? 
HB: I adored them both. Of course, 
I just loved character actors. They 
were so wonderful to me. Many 
times, when I would make a test, T 


could have a special someone to 
make it with me. They wanted to 
help you. At the time when I was 
working, people used to ask me, 
"Why don't you do some of those 
plays down on Melrose?" They had a 
little theatre on Melrose and Santa 
Monica Avenue. I said, "Why should 
Ido that when I can make films, get 
paid for it, and get the best instruc- 
tion in the whole world from all 
the character actors?" Why 
Should I act in plays and 
work with someone who 
was just as bad as I was? 
(Laughs) I've always 
Íelt such a warm spot 
in my heart for them, 
because they were so 
good to me. 
$8: Basil Rathbone grew to 
dislike his association with 
Sherlock Holmes. During film- 
ing, was he enthusiastic? 
HB: Oh, yes, very. I'll tell you a 
story: we both loved animals 
and, many times, when we 
weren't working, we would go 
to the commissary and get ice 
cream cones and go down to the 
back lot. Universal had a little me- 
nagerie, and we'd go down and see 
the lions. Basil Rathbone was a nice 
man. He looked very haughty, 
very elegant—but he was a 
very real person. 
SS: Rathbone was famous, 
not only for his films, but for 
his parties. 
HB: I know. Actually, his 
wife was the great party- 
giver. He wasn't that keen 
on it, but she just loved to 
give parties. 


SS: What can you tell us about Dr. Wat- 
son, Nigel Bruce? 

HB: Willie was also very wonderful; 
I not only knew Willie, but 1 knew 
his family. He was joking all the 
time. During the string of Sherlock 
Holmes pictures, we really had a 
wonderful time together. 

SS: They're certainly wonderful films. 
HB: And they have such an audi- 
ence; they havea tremendous audi- 
ence. Between the Sherlock Holmes 
pictures and the Abbott and Costello 
pictures—really, that's what keeps 
me in front of the audience today. 
I get a lot of fan mail and either a 
Sherlock Holmes or an Abbott and 
Costello picture is usually respon- 
sible. (Laughs) 

SS: The success of the Universal Sher- 
lock Holmes pictures was due, in large 
part, to one producer/director: Roy Wil- 
liam Neill. 

HB: He was such a lovely man, so 
easy to work with. It was such a 
happy company. The picture busi- 
ness today has changed a great 
deal. It's not a family, as it used to 
be. Of course, Basil and Willie made 
it so easy. You know, a lot of people 
delve very deeply into Sherlock 
Holmes, and I think that Basil was 
the epitome of Holmes. 1 think he 
was far better than anyone else who 
has ever played it. 

SS: In 1944, you appeared in a Para- 
mount picture called MINISTRY OF 
FEAR, which was directed by Fritz 
Lang. Now, actors either loved him or 
hated him... . 

HB: Hated him. 

SS: You hated him? 

HB: Hated him. 

SS: Why? 


LEFT: AFRICA SCREAMS (1949) and so do Lou Costello, Bud Abbott, and Hillary Brooke when they meet up 


with The “One Stooges,” Shemp Howard! RIGHT: Charles Laughton took lessons in how to play opposite Lou 
Costello from Hillary Brooke in ABBOTT AND COSTELLO MEET CAPTAIN KIDD (1952). 


HB: Well, if he didn't like you, he 
was the nastiest person—and for 
some reason or another, he didn't 
like me. Dan Duryea was in the film, 
too, and we became great friends, 
and Fritz Lang didn't like either 
one of us! If I were sitting in Dan's 
dressing room, chatting with him, 
Lang would pull the door open, look 
in, and just walk away. And he 
counted when you acted. 

SS: He counted? 

HB: He counted! So he would mark 
your timing. He'd say, "One, two, 
three . . ." It drove us crazy! I know 
that he was supposed to be a great 
director, but he wasn't very popu- 
lar. None of us liked him very much. 
He didn't seem to like anybody who 
had any fun. 

SS: Your last Sherlock Holmes film was 
THE WOMAN IN GREEN, You got to 
play the villainess. 

HB: I used to play a lot of them. I 
rather enjoyed it. Lots of people were 
cast repeatedly in certain types of 
roles. If they wanted a villainess or 
someone to play ^the other woman," 
casting directors would say "Let's 
get somebody like Hillary Brooke." 
(Laughs) Oh, I played a lot of other 
women! 

SS: Many of your scenes in THE WO- 
MAN IN GREEN were opposite Henry 
Daniell, who played Professor Moriarty. 
Daniell always played very cold, heart- 
less people. 

HB: He was a very heartless man. 
SS: He was, really? 

HB: Yes, he really was. I never com- 
plained about whether we worked 
late. That was simply a part of the 
business. But he kept complaining 
about working late, and I said, "Well, 


if you object so strongly, why don't 
you do something else?" He wasn't 
a very nice man. He was cold, and he 
was very distant and removed. 

SS: So what we saw on screen . . . . 

HB: Oh, yes, very much so. I'm the 
opposite. Having played so many 
cold, not very nice women, people 
are always surprised when they meet 
me. I'm always laughing and having 
such a wonderful time. 

SS: You often played a cold character, 
yet in INVADERS FROM MARS, 
before the Martians get you, you played 
a very maternal, very warm woman. 
HB: William Cameron Menzies di- 
rected that. He was a darling. He was 
the production designer on GONE 
WITH THE WIND. I still have two 
paintings from the opening scenes. 
SS: From GONE WITH THE WIND? 
HB: From GONE WITH THE WIND, 


es. 
$s: INVADERS FROM MARS is a film 
that everyone remembers. 

HB: Oh, yes. I often get pictures from 
the film that fans send me to sign. 
It’s interesting, how these things 
come back to haunt you. (Laughs) 
SS: You appeared in ROAD TO UTO- 
PIA. What was it like working on the set 
of a Road movie? 

HB: It was wild! Neither Bob nor 
Bing wanted to be the first to arrive 
on the set. They’d ask if the other 
had arrived, and then they'd go and 
gab some more. It was just a free, 
wonderful, laughing set. It was 
marvelous. They were supposed to 
have someone watching them, so 
they wouldn't leave the studio. But 
they got away one day, wearing 
their big, heavy Alaskan jackets and 
fur hats, and they ran off to a country 


club and played golf! (Laughs) Those 
were the days when there was a lot 
of money! 

SS: Was there a lot of ad-libbing? 

HB: Oh, yes! Of course, Lou Costello 
was the worst one about not giving 
you your cue. When I first started to 
Work with him, I called my agent and 
said, “I just can't do this! I never 
get a cue!" He said, “Well, you just 
Stay with him"—and the first thing 
you know, sure enough, it worked 
out beautifully. 

SS: What did you do when you were 
waiting for a cue that never came? 

HB: I just had an instinct that—you 
know—now’s the time to talk. I'd 
better talk now, or else the whole 
scene's going to go! (Laughs) When 
we did ABBOTT AND COSTELLO 
MEET CAPTAIN KIDD, poor Charles 
Laughton found it difficult. He came 
to me one day and said, "You know, 
I'm not getting any cues from Lou." 
I said, “Just go along with it and 
enjoy yourself. Just talk when you 
think you should." And the first 
thing you know, he loved it! He had 
a wonderful time! 

SS: It's been said that Bing Crosby was 
not a particularly friendly man. 

HB: He was rather distant. He was 
funny, though. I think he had a good 
sense of humor. Maybe he took it a 
little more seriously. You know, a lot 
of actors would get angry if you 
didn't take the whole thing seri- 
ously. But that was their problem, 
not mine. (Laughs) 

SS: Your first movie with Abbott and 
Costello was AFRICA SCREAMS. 

HB: Yes. On those pictures, there 
was more fun off the set than there 
was on film! 
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LEFT: Hillary Brooke played one of Richard Carlson's unwelcome house gu 
the heartwarming story of a giant frog. RIGHT: Uncle Roger croaks! 


ests in the 3D thriller THE MAZE (1953), 


SS: What were Bud and Lou like? 

HB: Well, they were two such differ- 
ent people. Lou was the best ad- 
libber. There were certain comics 
who were what I call “out of the 
book.” They would get their ideas 
from their writers, but Lou just cre- 
ated funny lines and situations; 
they just poured out of him. And 
Bud was one of the great straight 
men of all time. I don't think he's 
ever gotten the accolades that he 
should have gotten, because he was 
a wonderful straight man. 

SS: Unfortunately, fans tend to ignore 
the straight man. 

HB: Bud was wonderful, but he had 
alot of problems. He didn't drive a 
car, and he didn't do this and he 
didn't do that.... 

SS: There's been so much talk in recent 
years about personal problems between 
Bud and Lou. 

HB: You know, being together for so 
long is like a marriage. You have 
good times, bad times, and some- 
times you just get tired of the other 
guy. But then they'd get together 
again and everything would be fine. 
SS: Are all the stories about those end- 
less poker games on an Abbott and 
Costello set true? 

HB: Oh, yes. Lou and I were great 
friends. Lou knew that 1 really, truly 
liked him, and he truly liked me. 
Many times, when Lou would get 
into à card game, the assistant direc- 
tor would come to me and say, 
“Hillary, go get Lou." I'd say, "Lou, 
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I've got a date tonight. You've just 
got to get to work." And he would 
do it for me, but he wouldn't do it 
for the assistant director! (Laughs) 
SS: What about the pie fights? 

HB: Oh, yes—on every picture. But 
they used to wait. At the end of the 
picture, usually at the last scene, 
they'd be waiting there with a pie. 
Well, one day, they were waiting for 
me and they had the pies all ready. 
Iran off to my dressing room. Fortu- 
nately, my dressing room had two 
little windows and I crawled out 
the back window. Well, they opened 
the door and I wasn't there. (Laughs) 
Ithink it was the first time I ever 
saw Lou when he didn't have any- 
thing to say! 

SS: How quickly were the Abbott and 
Costello TV shows turned out? 

HB: Oh, in five minutes. (Laughs) 
There was very little rehearsal, and 
we just shot them. But I enjoyed do- 
ing them because I enjoyed working 
with Bud and Lou so much. I was in 
England when they were playing 
the Palladium, and they did the 
haunted house bit where they had a 
fake door that opened and Lou came 
out with an orangutan. They said, 
“Hillary, come on with us.” So in- 
stead of the orangutan, Lou came out 
with me! 

SS: What other TV shows did you do? 
HB: Oh, gosh, I did so many! I did a 
lot of the dramatic shows, and I did 
MY LITTLE MARGIE for three or 
four years. 


SS: After INVADERS FROM MARS, 
you worked for William Cameron Men- 
zies again in THE MAZE. 
HB: I made it and quickly forgot all 
about it! (Laughs) That seems like a 
long, long time ago. 
SS: You also worked with Alfred Hitch- 
cock on his remake of THE MAN WHO 
KNEW TOO MUCH. 
HB: I loved him. He was just won- 
derful. Of course, we had one great 
thing in common, which was cook- 
ing. Hitchcock loved to cook, so we'd 
talk about recipes and cooking. I 
liked him very much. I thought he 
was a very inieresting director. He 
prepared his films so meticulously, 
and he had everything down ex- 
actly the way he wanted to do it. He 
knew what:he wanted, which was 
really wonderful. 

nd Hitchcock didn't treat his actors 
like cattle? 
HB: He didn't mean that. You know, 
some of those things are just public- 
ity. No, Hitchcock was a very nice 
director—extremely nice. At least to 
girl actors, he was. (Laughs) I don't 
know about boy actors! 
88: Why did you decide to retire from 
acting? 
HB: I married the vice-president and 
general manager of MGM [Ray- 
mond A. Klune]. Ray didn't want 
me to work anymore. I was doing a 
lot of TV at the time, and I was sort 
of tired of TV. I loved the business so 
much, and so did he. He started with 
D. W. Griffith... 


SS: Really? In that case, he helped in- 
vent motion pictures! 

HB: ...and by the time we met the 
business was changing so. So, I just 
retired and that was it. Besides, Ray 
was a production manager on GONE 
WITH THE WIND. I'd have people 
come out to interview me, and I 
would say, “You know, my husband 
was a production manager on GONE, 
WITH THE WIND.” They’d leave me 
and fly downstairs to talk with him! 
(Laughs) 

SS: Not our readers! Our readers would 
definitely have stuck with you! Have you 
a favorite among your own films? 

HB: I think that, for story, I like THE 
ENCHANTED COTTAGE. I thought 
that was a very nice film. I played 
Robert Young’s fiancée, the girl who 
couldn't bear him after he was disfig- 
ured during the war. I was a society 
dame, one of those things . . . - 

SS: Did you ever miss the movie busi- 
ness after you left? 

HB: Not all that much, no. It had be- 
come a real rough and tough busi- 
ness. It had always been tough, but it 
was also a wonderful business. In 
spite of what they might say about 
Mayer and the Warner Brothers, they 


were the people who really 
made great pictures. They 
put their hearts and souls 
into it. They really cared 
about the business. 

SS: The old-time movie mo- 
guls loved making movies, 
not just making money. 

HB: Now, it's just about 
how much you're going to 
spend and how much 
money you can make out 
of it. But I had such a won- 
derful time in my career, I 
really did. I never thought 
I was a great actress—I 
think maybe I would have 
been better if I'd worked 
harder at it—but I really 
enjoyed my career and 
what I was doing. I loved 
the business. 

SS: Well, you've given your 
fans hours of pleasure with 
your performances. 

HB: That's really very kind 
of you to say so. I cer- 
tainly appreciate hearing 
that after all these years! 
(Laughs). 
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Hillary Brooke strolls the backyard (which is 
slightly scanty in the sky department) in IN- 
VADERS FROM MARS (1953). 


LON CHANEY, JR. American Horror Film 
Star (1907-1973) originally Creighton 
Chaney. Most noted for his numerous Borrar 
films as the WOLFMAN, the MUMMY, etc. 
Followed in his father's footsteps and was 
considered one of the greatest masters of 
make-up and disguise. This very rare UNI- 
VERSAL PICTURES COMPANY contract, 
dated September 27, 1957, stipulates 
“(Chaney)...must keep the Producer's cast- 
ing office (and) the assistant director ad- 
vised as to where the Player (Lon Chaney) 
may be reached by telephone without un- 
reasonable delay.” Chaney was drinking 
heavily and sometimes was missing in ac- 
tion, Tremendously framed in 16 X 20 Black 
Laquer frame with old piping on the mat 
and black lacquer lets outlining both the 
contract and the Black and White glossy 
publicity still. $750. 
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Shock Drive-In Presents 


INVADERS FROM MARS 


by Richard Scrivani 


A nyone can tell you that at the dark center of 
childhood fears lies the prospect of the loss of 
those who represent security and safety. Children move 
through their world with the awkward handicap of hav- 
ing limited control over their environment. No sci-fi film 
of the ‘50s ever dealt with this dread more effectively than 
1953’s INVADERS FROM MARS. Produced by Edward L. 
Alperson Sr. for 20th Century Fox, the film combined the 
then-new paranoia over an invasion by alien beings with 
the anxiety of parental separation—all seen froma child’s 
point of view. 

Gazing through his telescope late one night, young 
astronomer David MacLean 
(Jimmy Hunt) scarcely believes 
his eyes as he sees a saucer- 
shaped UFO light up the night 
sky as it disappears beneath the 
surface of the sand pit behind 
his house. Investigating, Da- 
vid's father George (Leif Er- 
ickson) hears an eerie choral 
whine in the sand pit. In an in- 
stant he is gone, pulled beneath 
the ground by a powerful, un- 
known force. 

When George does not re- 
turn the next morning, his wife i 
Mary (Hillary Brooke) reports i > 
her missing husband to two po- 
licemen, who also trek up to the 
sand pit and are pulled under. 
As David tries to relate his concerns to his distraught 
mother, both are startled by the sight of Mr. MacLean in 
the doorway, asking without emotion, “Any chance for a 
cup of coffee?” Soon it's clear that something is horribly 
wrong with David's father. He bullies his wife, and when 
David persists in asking about a strange X-shaped scar on 
the back of his dad's neck, MacLean knocks him to the 
floor (quite believably). 

Later that day, George tells Mary that “there's some- 
thing I want to show you” outside, leading her by the arm 
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up the hill, her pitifully meager resistance no match for 
her husband's force. Homing in on the sand pit with his 
telescope, David sees next-door neighbor Kathy (Janine 
Perreau) suddenly disappear as she is picking flowers. He 
rushes to the girl's house to warn her mother, now certain 
that the strange occurrences are related to the saucer 
sighting. Again, the sand pit's victim returns with a 
glazed look and no apparent emotions. (Apparently, the 
alien kidnappers do their dirty work in a snap.) Kathy's 
mother becomes angry with David, but they are inter- 
rupted by a fire in the cellar. When her mother asks Kathy 
if she was playing in the cellar, the child answers eerily, 
e “No, mama,” smiling wickedly. 

David, in a panic, runs to the 
local police station for help. He 
tells Chief Barrows (Bert Freed) 
his story, and the cop immedi- 
ately starts to phone David's fa- 
ther. David sees the same scar on 
the Chief's neck, which sends 
him into a frenzy. Locked in a 
cell, he is visited by kindly Dr. 
Blake (Helena Carter), the first 
adult to take him seriously. When 
the elder MacLeans arrive at the 
station (Mrs. MacLean obviously 
“converted”), David refuses to go 
with them, remaining with the 
doctor, who concocts symptoms 
of polio as a ruse. 

David and Dr. Blake visit mu- 
tual friend and astronomer Dr. Kelston (Arthur Franz). 
Watching through the observatory's huge telescope, the 
trio see George MacLean lead an army general into the 
sand pit ambush. The beings behind the abductions are 
now believed to be from another planet, possibly Mars, 
sent to Earth to sabotage a huge rocket engineered at the 
plant where David's father was doing top-secret work. 

David's house is staked out by troops under the com- 
mand of Col. Fielding (Morris Ankrum), during which 
time all of them are witness to the abduction of overeager 
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David MacLean (Jimmy Hunt) wakes to find a 
yard full of INVADERS FROM MARS (1953). 
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Sgt. Rinaldi (Max Wagner), pulled under the sand pit 
amid rifle fire and screams. Meanwhile, the abductees are 
committing acts of sabotage (the two policemen blow up 
a chemical plant) and attempted murder (David's parents 
try to gun down a renowned chemist) while under the in- 
fluence of devices implanted in their brains by the Mar- 
tians. Once their usefulness is over, the devices are deto- 
nated, causing instant death. 

Using an extracted Martian device as a sensor, the 
troops attempt to locate the underground spaceship. Sud- 
denly the eerie whine of the aliens is heard and David and 
Dr. Blake are pulled under. Finally the mystery invaders 
are revealed—an army of artificial mutants under the con- 
trol of a strange, tentacled brain-thing, a true Martian, de- 
scribed by the now-enslaved Rinaldi as “mankind devel- 
oped to its ultimate intelligence." The latest victims are 
carried to the saucer by the mutants, and Dr. Blake is 
placed on a glass table to 
be the next recipient of 
the control device. 

Meanwhile, armed 
forces have accessed the 
underground tunnels 
and a climactic confron- 
tation ensues. After a 
few skirmishes with mu- 
tants (who wield a ba- 
zooka-like device which 
melts through the earth, 
creating and/or sealing 
up their tunnels), Field- 
ing's troops manage to 
plant enough high explo- 
sives to "blow the space- 
ship back to Mars." Da- 
vid and Dr. Blake are 
quickly rescued, and ev- 
eryone returns to the sur- 
face, running for cover as 
the seconds to detona- 
tion tick away. The ex- 
plosion awakens David, 
who, discovering that 
the experience was only 
a bad dream, goes back 
to bed—until he's roused 
once more by a strange 
green light, eerie noise, 
and the landing of an- 
other saucer in his yard! 
This time is it real? 

If elements of this 
thriller sound a tad fa- 


Earth's youngest hero (Jimmy Hunt) confronts the Bubbled 
Braintrust from the Angry Red Planet. 


tions replaced by an extraterrestrial agenda; the true hor- 
ror behind the phenomenon is, at first, hidden. In the 1956 
film, the alien threat remains known only to the main 
characters until the last two minutes, but by INVADERS’ 
midpoint, when David joins forces with Drs: Blake and 
Kelston, the good ol’ armed forces join the story and the 
film joins the ranks of more standard sci-fi fare. 

Though for years dismissed as a low-budget fantasy 
for kids and never considered for much more than its nos- 
talgic value, INVADERS FROM MARS has a lot going for 
it—beneath the surface. Few who experienced it as a 
child, preferably at the local movie palace or drive-in, can 
forget its powerful visual and aural images. Augmenting 
this experience was the fact that the film was shot in color 
at a time when modestly budgeted sci-fi was almost al- 
ways black-and-white. 

Much of the credit for the film’s look is due to the art- 
istry of director and art 
designer William Cam- 
eron Menzies, whose de- 
sign talents were seen in 
such films as THINGS 
TO COME (1936) and 
FOREIGN CORRESPON- 
DENT (1940). A central 
image of INVADERS, 
that of a wooden fence 
curving over a hill, is one 
of which Menzies was 
evidently fond, having 
used it previously, most 
notably in such epics 
of Americana as GONE 
WITH THE WIND (1939), 
OUR TOWN (1940), and 
KINGS ROW (1942). His 
interiors for the police 
station are designed to 
appear spare and dis- 
torted, sporting extra- 
long hallways and over- 
sized doors, fitting for 
either a nightmare or a 
world seen through a 
terrified boy’s eyes. The 
Martian vessel itself of- 
fers minimal functional 
detail, simply large, open 
chambers with polished 
chrome beams and slid- 
ing panels. The Martian- 
made mutants (doubt- 
less best remembered for 


miliar, it may well be its 

anticipation of one of the genre's most revered variations 
on its central theme, that of the alienation or loss of 
friends, loved ones, and finally the entire community. 
For INVADERS FROM MARS is truly a preworking of 
1956’s INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS, the dif- 
ference being the tale’s vantage point: that of a small 
child. The later film’s premise is frightening, but at a 
young age, what could be more terrifying than to have 
your own parents turn on you? In BODY SNATCHERS 
the protagonist is an adult professional who has more 
control over his world, enabling him to battle the invad- 
ers with resources that a child doesn’t have. Both films 
begin with loved ones undergoing a change, their emo- 
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those very visible zip- 
pers running down their backs) are effective enough, if 
only for their size and mute unstoppability. 
Tronically, this story that turns out to be a nightmare 
(at least in its domestic release, but more about that later) 
had its genesis in the nocturnal fantasy of one Rosemary 
Battle, wife of writer John Tucker Battle, who drew on his 
spouse’s reverie to create the original draft of his screen- 
play in 1950. After many revisions, in which the nature of 
the Martians and their malicious activities was polished, 
the screenplay was submitted to producer Edward L. 
Alperson Sr., who suggested a new ending, the original 
involving the dropping of a nuclear warhead on the in- 
vaders. It wasn't until budget-minded writer Richard 
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TOP LEFT: Mary and David MacLean (Hillary Brooke 
and Jimmy Hunt) learn that the truth is out there when 
George MacLean (Leif Erickson) and two cops (Douglas 
Kennedy and Charles Kane) return from the other- 
worldly sand pit. MIDDLE LEFT: Dr. Blake (Helena 
Carter) protects David (Jimmy Hunt) from his newly- 
Martianized Mommy and Daddy (Hillary Brooke and 
Leif Erickson). BELOW: David meets a Mutant! 


stop the film dead in its tracks while assuring overseas 
audiences that all of this could really happen! Fortu- 
nately, American audiences were spared the extra chat 
and believed in the alien invasion just fine, thank you. 
One aspect of INVADERS that has always betrayed 
its B origins is its constant repetition of shots, sometimes 
optically “flipped” (Mutants running left-to-right down 
tunnels followed by the identical shot showing them run- 
ning right-to-left) to seem like separate 
events; explosions doubled, car chases 
reused, and so on. Conversely, the same 
economy at times actually adds to the 
film’s mood, as in the compelling “re- 
play” of the story in David's mind as he 
runs for his life, the reprise of footage, 
some of it played backwards, serving to 
burn the dark images of the film into our 
minds. It is the paradox of frugality and 
creativity that, perhaps inadvertently, 
contributes to the eccentric atmosphere of 
the film. 
Perhaps the most appropriate way to 
convey the impact that the film had on re- 
ceptive young moviegoers in 1959 is to think 
back on the collage of images it left stamped 


Blake and Menzies 
himself became in- 
volved that the sce- 
nario would ap- 
proach its final 
form. The major 
change concocted 
by the team, and 
one that infuri- 
ated Battle, was 
the “bad dream” 
concept. It was 
this idea, rightfully considered a 
cliché by Battle, that moved him to insist on his name be- 
ing removed from the project. After some talk of the film 
being shot in 3D, but finally settling on the merits of 
Cinecolor, Menzies began shooting in September of 
1952. INVADERS FROM MARS reached the screen the 
following April. 

Though ending the film as a nightmare is a rather 
sorry banality, the plot device is not as jarring as Battle 
thought. Since David awakens a second time to a storm 
and what we assume is a real saucer sighting, his dream 
becomes a premonition, a twist just unexpected enough to 
make the denouement work. Coincidentally, it didn’t hurt 
cost-wise that the same footage that opened the film could 
be used a second time. What did hurt was that the night- 
marish windup was not considered marketable for for- 
eign audiences, which required more fact and less fantasy 
where the subject of UFOs were concerned. The dream 
ending was replaced with a flat, unsatisfying scene of 
Blake and Kelston putting David to bed, with the final 
line, “The little man has had a busy day.” 

In addition to the new ending, six extra minutes (di- 
rected by Wesley Barry) were filmed and inserted right in 
the middle of the observatory scene. The added footage 
had Arthur Franz pulling out charts, scrapbooks, and 
various saucer models (presumably kept handy in case of 
invasion), endlessly going on about the feasibility of life 
on Mars. It’s painfully obvious that the scene was shot 
much later: Jimmy Hunt is taller, his voice deeper, his 
clothes different! (How convenient to lose one's parents 
and enter puberty on the same day.) The photography is 
startlingly Hat, probably the work of someone other than 
credited cinematographer John F. Seitz. The result is to 
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5 creenwriter John Michael Hayes 
brought a journalist's brio, versa- 
tility, and love of adventure to many 
classic films of the 1950s and 1960s. 
Alfred Hitchcock's favorite screen- 
writer of the period, Hayes' scenarios 
for REAR WINDOW (1953), TO 
CATCH A THIEF, THE TROUBLE 
WITH HARRY (both 1955), and THE 
MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH 
(1956) provided the Master of Sus- 
pense with several brilliant opportu- 
nities to parade his celebrated style, 
revitalized the careers of James 
Stewart and Cary Grant, and helped 
make a star of Grace Kelly. In 

this reminisce, Hayes tells us 
how his adventures began .... 


Scarlet Street: So much of your 
work is of interest to our readers, 
starting with your radio career. 
You wrote for THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF SAM SPADE and 
SUSPENSE. ... 

John Michael Hayes: Well, T 
started out in high school as a 
newspaper reporter. I started 
doing youth news. I was sort of 
a cub reporter on a space-rate 
basis; they paid me for what 
they printed, and I wrote so 
many stories they put me on 
salary. They made me a general 
reporter. This was in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, at the Worcester 
Telegram. One day I got an offer 
to go to Washington from the 
editor at the Associated Press to 
doa story. “A young man looks 
at his government." A daily 
story during the summer. I 
went all around Washington 
and met all of the celebrities 
from President Roosevelt on 
down. While I was there, I met 


mas. I was very interested in radio, 
because the newspaper for which I 
worked also had a radio station. 
They didn't do any drama, particu- 
larly, but there was another station 
that wanted to do half hour dramas. 
So I started writing dramas, which 
was paid for, oddly enough, by the 
WPA, an artistic grant service. A 
half-hour drama paid $10. (Laughs) 
Which didn't seem much. But $10 
during the Depression—well, when a 
man made $20, his family could at 
least survive. 

SS: So it was really pretty good. 


Alfred Hitchcock and John Michael Hayes relax 
between takes on TO CATCH A THIEF (1955). 


two people: Bob Trout who was 
a famous correspondent. He’d walk 
around with a backpack and antenna 
and earphones. He was an early ra- 
dio celebrity. And I met Lowell Tho- 
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JMH: I'm sure I wrote some pretty 
horrendous dramas, but I enjoyed it. 
I worked my way through college 
on the newspaper and writing radio 


shows for small stations that didn't 
have staff writers. When I graduated 
from college—this was the Univer- 
sity of Mass—I was offered a job in 
the Crosley Corporation, in Cincin- 
natti, Ohio. Now Crosley did every- 
thing: they had refrigerators, cars, 
and they had a big radio empire 
called WLW. They held a national 
competition to find college seniors 
who could be trained in broadcast- 
ing. And I won! Once I did, they just 
worked me to death! I wrote every 
kind of show you could think of—I 
mean, I wrote hillbilly music shows, 
Idid the commentary for the 
Cincinnati Symphony, I wrote 
FATHER FLANAGAN'S BOYS 
TOWN. I was immersed in radio, 
and I loved it. I loved the imme- 
diacy of it; you'd write a show, 
and it was on. As a matter of fact, 
sometimes we were so flooded 
that I was finishing the last pages 
of a program while it was on the 
air! (Laughs) Then I was hired by 
Proctor and Gamble to be an edi- 
tor of daytime serials. THE RIGHT 
TO HAPPINESS, ROAD OF LIFE, 
WHEN A GIRL MARRIES.... 
SS: The soap operas. 
JMH: I edited them from the 
sponsor's standpoint, who had 
certain rules about what could be 
in and what couldn't be in. I 
found that to be pretty easy stuff 
to do, but boring. So I wrote a few 
scripts for AUNT JENNY'S REAL 
LIFE STORIES OF SURPRISE. It 
was a Lever Brothers product, and 
I was considered rather a traitor. 
(Laughs) But I got out of that by 
being drafted! After the war, I 
didn't want to go back to editing 
somebody else's work. I wanted to 
write my own. I went to California 
and found work immediately. I 
wrote all kinds of detective shows, 
with Eddie O'Brien, Dick Powell .... 
SS: Dick Powell played private eye Rich- 
ard Diamond. 
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LEFT: Dick Powell transformed himself from a crooner into a tough guy with MURDER, MY SWEET (1944), then 


went on to play radio’s RICHARD DIAMOND, scripted by John Michael Hayes. RIGHT: Grace Kelly dazzled the 
eyes (and the director) in Alfred Hitchcock's TO CATCH A THIEF (1955). 


JMH: Richard Diamond, yes. One of 
the writers on that was Blake Ed- 
wards. He used to write most of 
the RICHARD DIAMOND shows, 
but he couldn't write them all, so I 
used to write some. I was called in by 
different shows when they needed a 
script in a hurry. I was known as a 
very fast writer and plotter. There 
was a show called THE FAT MAN, 
there was a show called CONFIRM 
ORDENY.... 

SS: THE FAT MAN naturally makes 
one think of THE THIN MAN. Did 
Dashiell Hammett have anything to do 
with it? 

JMH: No, Dashiell Hammett had no 
contact whatsoever. I never heard 
from him. He may have picked up 
his check from the post office. 
(Laughs) Hammett just leased out 
the rights to a company in New York 
that created THE ADVENTURES OF 
SAM SPADE. That was fun to write, 
because it was tongue in cheek. 

SS: Had you written comedy? 

JMH: I did the Lucille Ball show on 
radio. I did SWEETY IN MARCH, in 
which we had Doris Day. I wrote for 
AMOS 'N' ANDY. For SAM SPADE, 
Icombined drama with humor. And 
it worked very well in suspense. That 
helped when I began working with 
Hitchcock, because he had a tech- 
nique that I was able to tie into very 
quickly. I did so many radio shows; 
I never envisioned doing screen- 
writing. I thought these were special 
people who came from Mars or 


something. I couldn't equate myself 
with them. But, after all, drama is 
drama, and character and dialogue is 
just as important in movies as they 
are in radio. 

SS: How did you make the leap from ra- 
dio to movies? 

JMH: I was invited into pictures 
by Universal. For two years, maybe 
longer, I wrote radio at night and 
weekends while I was working at 
the studio. I wasn't sure if I was go- 
ing to take to the movies. I wasn't 
sure if I was going to like it, or 
whether I'd make it. Now, the inter- 
esting thing about my radio work 
was that everybody listened to the 
radio in those days, like everybody 
watches TV now. Hitch tuned in to 
these programs—SUSPENSE, SAM 
SPADE, RICHARD DIAMOND—be- 
cause it was his field of expertise. 
And he heard my name constantly. 
SS: And that led to REAR WINDOW? 
JMH: Hitch got REAR WINDOW 
through Paramount. It was in a col- 
lection called After Dinner Stories by 
William Irish, which was a pen name 
for Cornell Woolrich. There were five 
or six stories, and he was asked to 
pick one that he liked. He liked 
"Rear Window," and when he was 
looking for a writer, he asked his 
agent, MCA, if they'd ever run across 
John Michael Hayes. He said, "I hear 
him in these suspense things all 
the time." And they said, "We're his 
agent." And they brought us to- 
gether. So Hitch found me mainly 


through radio, not so much through 
my movies. I doubt if he ever went to 
see my B movies. 

SS: What were some of the titles? 

JMH: The first film I did was THE 
RED BALL EXPRESS with Jeff Chan- 
dler and Sidney Poitier. I did THUN- 
DER BAY with Jimmy Stewart and 
TORCH SONG with Michael Wild- 
ing and Joan Crawford. Then I did a 
story called IT'S A DOG'S LIFE, with 
Robert Mitchum. It was a Richard 
Harding Davis story about a pit bull 
who tells a story. Vic Morrow did the 
voice! 

SS: Had you done any Woolrich adapta- 
tions when you were writing for radio? 
JMH: I don't think so. Most were or- 
iginals, although we were given, oc- 
casionally, suspense stories. William 
Spier was a marvelous man. He was 
director of both SUSPENSE and SAM. 
SPADE. He used to read suspense 
stories, and he would lease some of 
them for radio shows. So some were 
adaptations, but, by and large, they 
were originals .... 

SS: Woolrich is noted for the wonderful 
suspense scenes in his stories, but he's 
also noted for his stories falling apart at 
the end. 

JMH: Absolutely. They'd have big 
beginnings, and then he had to fin- 
ish them quickly because he was a 
pulp magazine writer and they had 
space limitations. He'd have great 
moments in his stories, and he'd 
have great mood. The man who now 
handles the Cornell Woolrich estate 
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James Stewart (RIGHT) tries to solve a REAR WINDOW (1954) mystery. No, it's not whether Raymond Burr 
(CENTER) murdered his wife, but whether director Alfred Hitchcock had Burr made up to look like his former stu- 
dio boss, David O. Selznick (LEFT). PAGE 83: Grace Kelly and Stewart in REAR WINDOW. 


[See page 55, this issue] has about 
450 pieces under copyright, and 
they're still being bought by studios 
as the basis for television shows and 
so forth. They've taken the basic ma- 
terial from Woolrich and reworked 
them. But I don't recall if I ever 
adapted a Woolrich story. I was nota 
big Cornell Woolrich reader. 

SS: You made a lot of changes for REAR 
WINDOW. 

JMH: It's kind of black and murky 
and has no light in it. I changed that. 
There's no girl in it, so I created the 
Grace Kelly part. Hitch had Grace 
Kelly under a three picture contract. 
He got her from Metro for $50,000 a 
picture. MGM had this girl that they 
wanted to develop into a star, and 
Hitch was looking for somebody. He 
always looked for a Madeleine Car- 
roll type, because Madeleine Carroll 
was his ideal. When I got together 
with Hitch for REAR WINDOW, he 
was working on DIAL M FOR MUR- 
DER with Grace Kelly. He said to 
me, "Look, she does everything the 
way she should, like in acting class. 
But she has no fire, no spark. You're 
going to have to create a part for her 
and do something with it." I said, 
“Well, let me spend some time with 
her, get to know her.” So we spent a 
week together on the set. I got to fig- 
ure out what kind of a girl I could 
make out of her. I saw qualities of 
humor and slyness and sexiness . . . 
things that weren't brought out in 
her previous pictures. 

SS: She has some very humorous dia- 
logue in REAR WINDOW. 

JMH: Comedy helps you to draw in 
the audience, to tell the story. When 
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you go into a theater, everybody's a 
stranger. The guy next to you has the 
arm rest that you want. Some other 
guy just came in from cating a garlic 
dinner. What you've got to do is 
make the people relax and be com- 
fortable among friends. How do you 
do that? The best way, I think, is to 
get them to laugh. Everyone said, "In 
a suspense picture, you're going to 
open up with comedy?" I said, "Yes. 
Because you've got to relax your au- 
dience." So I created Thelma Ritter's 
character, who came in with some 
broad, funny lines, and everybody 
roared with laughter. They're com- 
fortable. The imitators of Hitch make 
a mistake by trying to sustain sus- 
pense all the time. You can't do it. It 
isn't effective. You build up, then 
you drop it for a while. You build up 
again, and then you drop it. When 
you near the end, the high points are 
quicker and faster and there's less 
dropping between, until you have 
your thrust to the end. 

SS: So the Thelma Ritter character actu- 
ally seroes a purpose. 

JMH: She was acting as a Greek 
chorus, too. It's like the two servants 
who set the scene on the stage. 
They're dusting, and they say, "Oh, 
master came in late last night, plas- 
tered to the gills ... .” (Laughs) 

SS: The exposition. 

JMH: Exactly. She came in and 
talked about this girl, Lisa, played by 
Grace Kelly, before you ever meet 
her. “She’s only the most perfect per- 
son in the world . 

SS: She was, too. 

JMH: I'll tell you: a writer can only 
write from what he knows. Creating 


the part for Grace Kelly, Ihad to give 
her a profession. My wife was a 
high-style fashion photographer's 
model, so I gave her that profes- 
sion—not knowing that Grace had 
actually done that. I stole shame- 
lessly from things that had happened 
in our life, such as the opening of 
the suitcase with all the fluffy stuff 
in it. At the preview, everybody 
laughed except my wife. She turned 
to me and said, “Now where do you 
suppose that came from?” (Laughs) 
Everything is grist for the writer’s 
mill. So Lisa was a combination of 
Grace Kelly and my wife. I'll tell you 
something: my eldest son wasn’t 
born when I wrote the picture. My 
wife died four years ago, and two 
years after she died my son called 
and said, “Dad, I haven't seen REAR 
WINDOW since I was a child. It was 
on television the other night, and I 
watched it, and I came away with the 
eeriest feeling. When Grace Kelly 
was on, I felt as if I was listening to 
my mother. How could that be? Is it 
just because she’s gone, and I miss 
her?” And I said, "No, let me tell you 
the story ....” 

SS: That's really remarkable. What else 
can you tell us about writing the script 
of REAR WINDOW? 

JMH: I don't know how Hitchcock 
worked with other writers, but he 
was making DIAL M FOR MURDER 
and didn’t have a lot of time to 
spend with me. We sat down, we 
discussed Lisa, we discussed the 
opening with Thelma Ritter—who I 
wanted, specifically—and then I 
went home and wrote a treatment. 
Paramount said they would make a 


deal only if they got a good script out 
of it. There was no sure deal. Hitch 
was not too saleable at this time, be- 
cause he'd made some pictures at 
Warners and other places that didn't 
make money. 

58: UNDER CAPRICORN, ROPE t 
JMH: So Paramount figured, “At 
least we'd geta good script out of it.” 
So | wrote the treatment and then we 
went over it and made some changes. 
Then we submitted the treatment to 
Jimmy Stewart and Grace Kelly and 
Paramount, and they closed the deal 
on the treatment. After that, I went 
away while Hitch was in post-pro- 
duction on DIAL M and wrote the 
first draft of REAR WINDOW. We 
met in the middle of it, and we met 
atthe end. We'd have meetings at his 
house. It consisted mainly of him 
telling me of his moviemaking ad- 
ventures in the past. 

SS: He was quite a storyteller. 

JME: How he solved this problem 
and that problem. It was fascinating; 
it was like sitting at the foot of Bud- 
dha and having talks of religion. 
(Laughs) So I was pretty much on 
my own, although he supervised it. 
Later on, he said to Truffaut that I 
was a radio writer he brought in to 


do some dialogue. It was not true; I 
did the whole construction and treat- 
ment and screenplay on my own. 

SS: He found it difficult to credit his col- 
laborators, didn't he? 

JMH: Yeah, that’s what broke us up. 
But for REAR WINDOW, I didn’t 
know what he was looking for. I just 
wrote by instinct, and he approved 
of everything. There was very little 
criticism or deletion. What Hitch did 
was teach me more about suspense— 
the technique of it, by telling me how 
he solved problems in the past. After 
I wrote it, we met at his office at 
Paramount. We took my scenes and 
broke them down into shots. We had 
a big sketch pad and put them in a 
book. We trimmed my dialogue, be- 
cause I had a tendency from radio to 
rely too much on dialogue; I always 
wanted to say things three times 
(Laughs) Then we went into the pic- 
ture. Hitch took me on the set, all the 
time, for all of his pictures, to make 
sure that nothing was changed un- 
less I approved it. Actors are always 
coming up to you with new lines, 
and you have to be very careful that 
you don't upset the film's structure. 
If you start tampering on the set, you 
can get in deep, deep trouble. Di- 


rectors on pictures of mine have got- 
ten into trouble improvising on the 
set, upsetting the whole direction 
and mood! 

SS: Not Hitchcock, though? 

JMH: Hitch always said, “When we 
finish in the office, the picture is 
made. All I do, now, is sit on the set 
and make sure they do what we've 
told them to do." Hitch shot spar- 
ingly. When he finished the picture, 
all of the film that was cut out was 
in one wastebasket. They'd have 
directors who'd shoot 10 times the 
amount of film they needed, so 
they'd have something to cut to if 
they wanted to change their minds. 
SS: Did this become your standard way 
of working with Hitchcock? 

JMH: That became our work process. 
We had some script fights, but 1 al- 
ways lost. (Laughs) 

SS: Wus Raymond Burr made up to look 
like Hilchcock's old boss, David O. Selz- 
nick, in REAR WINDOW? Was that a 
deliberate joke? 

JME: Oh, I don't think so. First they 
brought in a lot of “broken nose” vil- 
lains. Now you knew when you 
looked at these guys that they’d been 
killers all their lives; they looked like 
the kind of guys who would do it 
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We wanted somebody who would 
have a kind of bland, innocent look, 
so that you would say, “Well, I'm not 
sure. This looks too much like an or- 
dinary guy to have done this.” This 
was a technique of Hitch’s, even for 
his villains—making them people 
next door that you wouldn't suspect. 
S8: When Burr finally comes into Stew- 
art's apartment at the end of the film, 
he's rather sad and pathetic. 

JMH: Yes, he is, because he knows 
somebody's got poc ung on him. 
That was my idea with the flashbulb, 
by the way, but it became Hitch- 
cock's. That's all right. I was hired 
to write for him; whatever I 
wrote, he had the right to claim 
that it was an Alfred Hitchcock 
Production. But he didn't want 
to share credit. He didn't mind 
sharing it with the stars, because 
he couldn't hide them! (Laughs) 
But not with the writers . . .. 

SS: Was it also your idea to make 
the neighhors reflect different as- 
pects of relationships between men 
and women? 

JMH: It was my idea and Hitch's 
together. In the story, Cornell 
Woolrich mentions a couple that 
danced all the time, and it gave 
me the idea of creating a neigh- 
borhood. We worked them out 
together. 

SS: Lets hear all about making TO 
CATCH A THIEF. 

JMH: Oh, we had troubles on TO 
CATCH A THIEF. We went to 
Cannes and it rained for 10 
days. We had 100 people sitting 
around in hotel rooms, getting 
double salary, and having noth- 
ing to shoot. We had to rewrite a 
great deal, because we were go- 
ing to have a big Mardi Gras pa- 
rade. That was the opening, but 
we couldn't do it. We'd spent 
$50,000 before we'd shot any 
film. Now, that doesn't sound 
like much money today. Today, you 
can't make the main titles for that! 
(Laughs) 

SS: Location work must have been a 
problem for Hitchcock, since so much 
was planned. You can't plan weather. 
JMH: We did another interesting 
thing. We translated the script into 
French for the French crew, and then 
we translated the French script back 
into English for the French actors, so 
they would have English with French 
idiom. That's the kind of thorough- 
ness Hitch wanted. We had fun on 
the picture. It was suspenseful, but it 
was more love story /suspense. 

SS: On your first two Hitchcock films, 
you worked with the two stars most as- 
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sociated with him, Jimmy Stewart and 
Cary Grant. You knew that Stewart was 
interested in REAR WINDOW. Did you 
know that Grant was going to star in TO 
CATCH A THIEF? 

JMH: Yes, I did. It helped me im- 
mensely to be able to write for them. 
When you're writing, you can hear 
them saying it, and you target what 
they do best. Cary Grant was so 
suave and confident and very much 
the ladies man. Jimmy Stewart was 
more the fumbling, bumbling fellow 
next door. The fact that Jimmy Stew- 
art had this kind of uncertainty to his 
delivery made it more interesting in 


John Michael Hayes, wife Mildred "Mel" Hayes, 
and an Edgar for REAR WINDOW (1954). 


REAR WINDOW, because it was 
such a difficult thing to convince 
people. He was a guy who was fid- 
dling around and bored, and every- 
body said, "He's just bored; he has 
nothing to do." It took him such a 
long time to convince anybody. Cary 
Grant wouldn't have been right for 
that part. 

SS: In Donald Spoto's Hitchcock biogra- 
phy, he writes about the director's obses- 
sion with Grace Kelly. Let's have an eye- 
witness account. 

JMH: It really wasn't very evident. 1 
mean, he fawned on her, and was 
taken with her, but I had no idea of 
his preoccupation with recreating 
Madeleine Carroll. I didn't see any- 


thing untoward or improper. I've 
heard about his preoccupation with. 
his stars, but I never saw it—and I 
worked with him with Doris Day 
and Shirley MacLaine. It happened 
before and after I knew him. I'm not 
being evasive, but it's true. 

SS: The most famous sequence in TO 
CATCH A THIEF is the one with the 
“orgasmic” fireworks. 

JMH: That was my idea for the fire- 
works, I must say, but it was carried 
farther than I ever thought it was go- 
ing to be. (Laughs) Hitch moved the 
camera in and out in an undulating 
way that I thought was unnecessary. 
But it was fun, that scene. 

SS: Any other stories about making. 
TO CATCH A THIEF? 

JMH: When Ian Fleming wrote 
his first James Bond book, which 
was called Casino Royale, he sub- 
mitted it to Hitchcock. Hitch did- 
n't want to do it; he said, "We 
just did a picture on the Riviera." 
Fleming was upset, because he 
thought he was writing in the 
Hitchcock tradition, and of- 
fered Hitch options on all fu- 
ture books. Hitch didn't take it. 
Actually, I don't think it was his 
type of material. Hitchcock’s 
stock and trade was extraordi- 
nary things that happened to 
ordinary people. Now, I know 
Cary Grant isn't ordinary, but he 
played ordinary people. They 
were not supermen like James 
Bond. They were not super de- 
tectives who could solve every- 
thing. When Hitch made TO- 
PAZ, he lost the Hitchcock touch. 
The picture got too big and shiny 
and modern; it just wasn't Hitch 
at all. 

SS: Ordinary people is what THE 
TROUBLE WITH HARRY is all 
about. Small-town people in extra- 
ordinary circumstances 

JMH: That's right. That was re- 
ally Hitch's material. An ordinary, 
working guy who gets caught up in 
something. Hitch looked for chal- 
lenges. He went up on the Statue of 
Liberty. he went up on Mount Rush- 
more. He had a guy in a wheelchair 
as his protagonist. He had THE 
BIRDS. He was willing to try things; 
he didn't take the easy way out at all. 
SS: Certainly, THE TROUBLE WITH 
HARRY is a departure. 

JMH: It is a departure. It wasn't suc- 
cessful commercially when it was 
first released in this country, be- 
cause, when people saw it, they said, 
"Is that all?" They expected bigger 
things from Hitch. It went to Europe 
and played a long time there. In Lon- 
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don for a year, Rome for a year... 
then it was rereleased and got sort 
of a cult following. My wife enjoyed 
it more than the other pictures; in 
fact, she enjoyed it more than REAR 
WINDOW. 

SS: For many, THE TROUBLE WITH 
HARRY is an acquired taste. 

JMH: But Hitch wanted to do it. It 
was a small book, a novella by a man 
named Jack Trevor Story. Hitch al- 
ways liked it. Paramount didn't want 
him to do it. But they had to let him; 
he'd two or three successful pictures, 
and they figured, "This isn't going to 
cost much, so let him do it." Origi- 
nally, he was going to do it with 
Cary Grant. In that case, it would 
have been a bigger picture. But, he 
didn't want to give Cary Grant all 
that money, and ownership of the 
negative after eight years—which 
was Cary Grant's deal. Besides, 
Hitch wanted a release from the 
pressure of big stars; he wanted to 
have some fun. And then, as it 
turned out, we had terrible trouble 
on that movie. | 
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Director Alfred Hitchcock, scripter. John Michael Hayes, and star Grace Kelly 
discuss TO CATCH A THIEF (1955). 
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account of modern gothic horror film, tracing the stories of Hammer Studios and its 
marvelous, color-drenched gothic productions; Roger Corman's resurrection of Edgar 
Allan Poe; William Castle's film tinglers; and other memorable productions, as well 
as today's new gothic horror films. Here are the actors and directors, the behind-the- 
scenes stories, production details, and the author's film ratings. 


With more than one hundred graphic stills and gruesome color posters, Nightwalkers 
is a visual and literate feast—just be sure to have the light on when you read it! 


RETAIL PRICE: $17.95 


MENTION THIS AD AND RECEIVE $2.00 OFF! 
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by Michael Mallory 
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The Case of the Fabricated Family 


Some six years prior to 
< gaining national fame as 
television’s Perry Mason, 
Raymond Burr appeared as 
King Henry VIII in a Pasa- 
dena Playhouse production of 
ANNE OF THE THOUSAND 
DAYS. It was perfect casting; 
the actor had both the size 
and presence for the role. In 
time he would have some- 
thing else in common with 
Bluff King Hal: Raymond 
Burr also killed off two of his 
wives. Of course, it was rela- 
tively easy, since they never 
existed i in the first place. 
Raymond Burr was a com- 


plex, sometimes contradictory 
"man whose actions often ob- 
cured his motives. He was 


by turns gentle and intimidat- 
ing, scholarly and wild. He 
had a penchant for schoolboy 
jokes, once giving close friend 
Barbara Hale a box filled with 
roses and white mice. A very 
private man, he was fiercely 
loyal to close friends and 
commanded the same devo- 
som them. This was 
mmonstrated publicly in 


_ 1960, when Burr went to bat 


for actor William “Hamilton 
Burger” Talman, who had 
been arrested on (and ulti- 
mately acquitted of) a morals 
charge. CBS wanted to dump 
Talman permanently, but Burr 
fought for him. 


ied d P. M 
LEFT: Raymond Burr in his early acting days. RIGHT: Raymond Burr played the lead on stage in GAUGUIN. Also 
in the cast: Isabella Ward, Madge Blake, Dabbs Greer, and Norman Burr. 


Though press accounts of Burr’s life are often contra- 
dictory, there's no question that his early years were rest- 
less. Born in New Westminster, British Columbia, on May 
21, 1917, Raymond William Stacy Burr spent the majority 
of his first six years in China, and then moved with his 
mother to Vallejo, California, after his parents divorced. 
His first taste of show business was as a 12-year-old radio 
actor in San Francisco (or on stage in Vancouver, depend- 
ing on the report) and he attended San Rafael Military 
Academy until dropping out at age 13. He eked out a 
Depression-era living by working on a cattle and sheep 


ranch in New Mexico, running a weather station for the 
Forest Service, managing a J. C. Penney store, and work- 
ing family-owned land in China. His education was com- 
pleted through extension courses. 

Burr's professional acting debut occurred in Toronto 
in 1936, and his dues were paid in British repertory. His 
first major success came in 1939, in the leading role of 
Danny in NIGHT MUST FALL, both in London and Aus- 
tralia. He had breezed through Hollywood a couple of 
times before ending up on Broadway in 1941, in the musi- 
cal CRAZY WITH THE HEAT. The next year he joined the 
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LEFT: Raymond Burr on stage in the play MURDER WITHOUT CRIME. RIGHT: On stage again at the Pasadena 
Playhouse, this time in that old comic warhorse, CHARLEY'S AUNT. 


E 
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Raymond Burr starred in footage especially shot for the American release of the Japanese film GOJIRA (1954), bet- 
ter known as GODZILLA, KING OF THE MONSTERS (1956). 


Pasadena Playhouse in California, where he would be- 
come something of a fixture over the next decade, both 
acting and teaching. The Playhouse's 1942 production of 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, which featured Burr in the 
Karloff-inspired role of Jonathan Brewster, toured World 
War II military camps 

Like most beginning actors, Burr survived by taking 
menial day jobs. It was while laying bricks at a Holly- 
wood eatery in the early '40s that he made an important 
and powerful friend. His work was impeded by the feet 
of a female diner, and Burr growled, "Move your damn 
feet!" Only then did he discover that the well-heeled dogs 
belonged to the feared columnist Hedda Hopper. Rather 
than taking offense, Hopper (the mother of William Hop- 
per, PERRY MASON’S Paul Drake) took a liking to the 
brusque young man and began to follow his career. Like 
most of Burr's friendships, this one lasted for life. 

According to the actor's official biography, some- 
time within this period of bicoastal activity, Raymond 
Burr married an English actress named Annette Suth- 
erland. No wedding date can be found in any published 
record, but the union is said to have produced a son 
named Michael Evan Burr. 

When Burr died on September 12, 1993, nearly every 
tribute dwelt on the tragedies of his personal life, among 
them the death of Annette Sutherland, who supposedly 
perished in 1943 when her plane was shot down by Ger- 
man fighters. Some accounts even stated that it was the 
very same air crash that took the life of British actor 
Leslie Howard. This is simply untrue. 

A detailed account of the last voyage of KLM flight 
21272 can be found in In Search of My Father (St. Martin’s, 
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1981), Ronald Howard's biography of his father, Leslie. 
Of the 14 passengers on the plane, shot down June 1, 
1943, over the Bay of Biscay, five were women and two 
were children. None was named Sutherland or Burr, and 
none had anything to do with the acting profession. 

Who, then, was Annette Sutherland, and what hap- 
pened to her? There is no listing in any source book of 
an actress by that name, English or otherwise, nor can 
any press clippings be found regarding her death. Neither 
the Screen Actors Guild nor British Equity shows a record 
of an Annette Sutherland ever having been a member. In 
truth, no hard evidence can be found to prove that there 
ever was such a person. (For the record, a 75-year-old 
American stage actress named Annie Sutherland—obvi- 
ously neither Burr’s wife nor the mother of an infant— 
died in June 1942.) 

What the story of poor Annette does have is a well- 
known and genuinely tragic precedent. Actress Carole 
Lombard, wife of Clark Gable, was killed in a plane crash 
in 1942 while returning from a war-bond selling tour. 

With or without a wife, by 1943 Raymond Burr’s 
Hollywood career was going nowhere. Having placed 
the burly 62" actor under contract, RKO Pictures could 
not then figure out what to do with him. While waiting 
to be cast, he formed a friendship with a fellow con- 
tractee, a young starlet named Barbara Hale. Later that 
year, he returned to New York for rehearsals of THE 
DUKE OF DARKNESS, which opened on Broadway in 
January 1944. 

There is some confusion in the published record over 
Burr's military service, which started after THE DUKE 
OF DARKNESS closed. At various times it was reported 
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that he enlisted in the Navy, the Marines, and the Coast 
Guard, and either saw action and suffered injuries or 
spent his two-year hitch stateside. Whatever the truth of 
his own service record, Raymond Burr would go on to 
spend more time touring bases and camps in Korea and 
Vietnam than any other entertainer, except Bob Hope. 

After he was mustered out of whichever branch of the 
military he had joined, Burr's film debut finally came via 
a wordless walk-on as Paul Gill in WITHOUT RESERVA- 
TIONS (1946), with John Wayne and Claudette Colbert. 
Over the next year, he worked out his RKO contract with 
appearances in SAN QUENTIN, CODE OF THE WEST, 
and DESPERATE, 

In January 1948, Raymond Burr really did get mar- 
tied, to a former Pasadena Playhouse student named 
Isabella Ward. On paper, the marriage lasted four years, 
though in an interview after the actor’s death (albeit in a 
supermarket tabloid) Ward 


WORLD, set in that country. It was one of three pictures 
he planned to produce through Bursal, a production 
company that he formed in 1955 with agent Lester Sal- 
kow. Though treatments of the two other scripts, THE 
BLACK WIND and THE DAY THE SKY WENT OUT OF 
ITS MIND, were prepared, he was unable to secure fi- 
nancing for any of them. That sent him back on the jour- 
neyman trail in such pictures as GODZILLA, KING OF 
THE MONSTERS (1956), which took Japan’s GOJIRA 
(1954) and retrofitted in new scenes with Burr as intrepid 
reporter Steve Martin. 

That same year he was called in to read for the role of 
D. A. Hamilton Burger in the pilot for PERRY MASON. 
CBS was thinking of William Holden for the title role, 
or at least Efrem Zimbalist Jr., but Raymond Burr cleverly 
offered the producers a deal: he would test for Burger if 
he could also test for Mason. The rest is history. 
PERRY MASON turned out 


stated that the actual union had 
ended within six months. She 
would divorce Burr in August 
1952. 

Despite a steady stream of 
film appearances in the late ‘40s, 
including PITFALL (1948) with 
Dick Powell; such costume epics 
as ADVENTURES OF DON 
JUAN (1948); BRIDE OF VEN- 
GEANCE and BLACK MAGIC 
(both 1949); and the final Marx 
Brothers film, LOVE HAPPY 
(1949), Raymond Burr faced 
bankruptcy in 1949. A loan of 
$1,085 dollars from a Beverly 
Hills grocer named George Sha- 
heen got him through, but that 
debt would come back to haunt 
him 14 years later while the actor 
was in Phoenix, Arizona fora 
charity telethon. Shaheen (then 
an Arizona resident) sued Burr 
for nonpayment of the loan. x 
With five seasons of PERRY MA- ul 
SON under his belt, Burr decided 
to act as his own attorney. He 
filed the proper motions, cor- 
rectly citing the expiration of the statute of limitations, 
and argued that his 1949 bankruptcy had eradicated the 
debt. Unfortunately, Burr defaulted the case by failing to 
reappear for a deposition in Arizona. A judgement of 
$1,885 was awarded to Shaheen, and the press had a field 
day with "Perry Mason's” first defeat. 

The performance that made Raymond Burr a con- 
tender was his turn as (ironically) a lawyer for the pros- 
ecution in 1951's A PLACE IN THE SUN. But films of this 
quality continued to be offset by such potboilers as 
BRIDE OF THE GORILLA and FBI GIRL (both 1951). His 
next notable role was as the white-haired wife murderer 
in Alfred Hitchcock’s REAR WINDOW (1954). Since the 
majority of Burr's role is seen through the binocular POV 
of James Stewart, he was forced to suggest a complex 
character practically through pantomime alone. This tal- 
ent for fully inhabiting underwritten characters would 
serve him well in television. 

Much of the early 1950s Burr spent in Korea, meeting 
and entertaining the American G. Ls. Burr's fascina- 
tion with Korea led him to write a screenplay, LISTEN 
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Raymond Burr was the sympathetic murderer in 
Alfred Hitchcock's REAR WINDOW (1954). — 


to be a mixed blessing for the ac- 
tor. After years of languishing in 
thug and heavy roles that rarely 
challenged his talent, he sud- 
denly found fame and fortune. 
But just as suddenly he found 
himself staggering under an 
enormous workload that left 
precious little time for his many 
other passions and causes. More- 
over, there was no way to avoid 
the harsh spotlight that shines on 
celebrity. Raymond Burr quickly 
became the most popular actor 
on television, and the folks at 
home wanted to know more 
about him. 

The interviews Burr gave at 
this time tended to concentrate 
on his career, his travels, his 
passion for orchids, his love of 
art (he once owned a gallery in 
Beverly Hills), and his many 
charitable activities. Increas- 
ingly, they came to include com- 
pass about the amount of time 

e had to spend at the studio. For 
a while, Burr actually lived in 
his dressing room/bachelor apartment at General Service 
Studios, where MASON was filmed, spending each night 
learning the 15 pages of dialogue he had to know for the 
next day's shooting. 

Conspicuously absent from these early articles was 
any information on the actor's home life. A feature story 
in the October 10, 1961, issue of Look contains what ap- 
pears to be the first published chronicle of Raymond 
Burr's marital history. It gives the story of Annette 
Sutherland and talks about his divorce from Isabella 
Ward, but also mentions a third ex-wife, one Laura 
Andrina Morgan, who supposedly died of cancer just 
weeks after their wedding. 

According to Look, Laura and Raymond married in 
1950—an impossibility, as Burr was still legally wed to 
Isabella Ward, and would be for two years more. The offi- 
cial biography now claims 1955 as the year of their mar- 
riage and Laura's death, yet no mention can be found in 
any press source for either occurrence. Surely the same 
Hollywood press that published Burr's divorce decree in 
1952 would have something to say about these events. 
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LEFT: Clash of the Titans! Perry Mason (Raymond Burr) versus Hamilton Burger (William Talman). CENTER: 
Raymond Burr and Barbara Payton in BRIDE OF THE GORILLA (1951). RIGHT: Barbara Hale was television's most 


famous secretary and Raymond Burr's lifelong friend. 


More puzzling is the case of 10-year-old Michael Evan 
Burr, who, according to Look, died from leukemia in 1953. 
Presuming that the actor did have a natural son whose 
mother died while the boy was an infant (as opposed to 
23 foster children whom he pede where did the boy 
live out his short life? Why had Burr never even men- 
tioned him before? Why do there seem to be no photos of 
him? 

In recent years, Burr spoke of taking time off during 
the last year of the dying boy's life to tour the country 
with him. Once again, however, the record implies other- 
wise. The actor spent February through August 1953 in 
Korea and still managed to appear in five pictures that 
year, a schedule that hardly leaves enough time to travel 
around with a sick child. 

Not surprisingly, the press record is completely silent 
regarding the death of Michael Evan Burr. To be fair, it 
could be that one of Raymond's foster children suc- 
cumbed to the disease, paving the way for the story and 
explaining his future work for leukemia research. But, 
as with Annette Sutherland, there is also a precedent for 
the story: Red Skelton's nine-year-old son Richard died of 
leukemia in 1958, a tragedy widely reported in the na- 
tional press three years prior to the Look article that 
first mentions Michael Evan Burr. Also widely reported 
were the travels through America and Europe that the 
Skeltons had taken with Richard in his final year. 

Annette Sutherland, Laura Morgan, and Michael 
Burr: all figments of Burr's—or a press agent's—imagina- 
tion, stories that may have been fleshed out by the real- 
life tragedies of others. But why? 

From a Hollywood standpoint, the obvious theory is 
that tales of past wives and children counteracted the 


implications of Raymond Burr's bachelor lifestyle. During 
the run of PERRY MASON, Burr began a 30-year living 
partnership with another man; though that is certainly 
not a crime, then or now, it was not the sort of informa- 
tion that assured TV sponsors a good night's sleep. The 
aforementioned close call with William Talman might 
have been enough to make MASON producers and net- 
work brass want to take steps to prevent further rumors 
about one of their stars. But that still does not provide 
the rationalization for creating a fictious dead child. 

The key to that puzzle might just lie in Burr's known 
desire for privacy. Remember, this was a man who 
bought his own island in Fiji in order to get away. Such 
stories of a terrible personal loss might have scared the 
press out of probing deeper into his personal life. Many 
journalists of that more-respectful era would have backed 
off immediately upon hearing such tales of tragedy, 
particularly if they had "happened" only recently. Plant- 
ing this information would have made it much easier 
and more understandable for Burr to refuse to talk about 
his personal life—which, for the most part, he did. 

The actor who achieved his greatest fame through 
playing a character who is always on the job, who seems 
to have no private or personal life, whom we only think 
we know but still love, managed to pull off the same 
stunt in real life. As a result, the Case of the Fabricated 
Family remains a mystery that even Perry Mason would 


have à hard time wrapping up á 
e) 


Michael Mallory has written for everything from the Wash- 
ington Post to Soap Opera Digest. He is the former editor of 
Animation Magazine. 
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MEMNOCH THE DEVIL 
Anne Rice 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1995 
354 pages—$25.00 


In Memnoch the Devil, billed as the 
final volume of the Vampire Chron- 
icles ( but don't bet on it), Anne Rice 
brings the phantasmagoric sensibil- 
ity of artist Hieronymous Bosch to 
the theological inquiries of John Mil- 
ton and William Blake. The fast-mov- 
ing novel makes a fine bedtime story 
for troublemakers who savor memo- 
ries of “innocently” asking Sunday 
school teachers, “If God can do any- 
thing, can He make a rock He can’t 
lift?” This is one Hell of a good book! 

As usual, Rice breaks contempo- 
rary prose conventions. The Vampire 
Lestat's visions of Heaven and Hell 
sound like the dreams of a surrealist 
on acid. He even addresses the audi- 
ence directly in the Victorian style, as 
“Dear Reader.” For such larger-than- 
life subject matter, however, the fer- 
vid prose style works. 

Rice, who watched her young 
daughter die slowly of leukemia, 
brings special insight to what C. S. 
Lewis called “the problem of pain.” 
Why would a just and loving God al- 
low so much suffering? Does some- 
thing that demands to be wor- 
shipped deserve to be worshipped? 
If God exists, should we hate Him? 
Such questions come to life for Lestat 
when the ghost of a victim, Roger, 
persuades the vampire to protect 
Roger's daughter, Dora, an evange- 
list preacher. 

“You've got quite a swagger, 
don't you,’ [Roger] said acidiy But 
you're nothing as shallow as you 
pretend to be.'" Indeed, Lestat has 
Brown so much since we first met 
him in Interview With the Vampire 
(1976) that now both God and the 
Devil try to recruit him into the war 
between Heaven and Hell. 

The Devil says, "Satan means in 
Hebrew “the accuser.’” Memnoch 
shows Lestat revelations of the as- 
cent of humankind as God’s experi- 
mental animals evolve to resemble 
their Maker. They develop faces, 
then intellect, then immortal souls, 
shut out of Heaven by God's Jim 


Crow laws: Heaven 
is for angels only 
Not fair! cries Mem- 
noch the Devil. 

God challenges his 
accuser to present 10 
of these lower life 
forms worthy of pass- 
ing through the Pear- 
ly Gates. The Devil 
rouses a multitude of worthy souls: 
“¿Come . . . Let's try to enter Heaven. 
Let's give it all our strength! How 
many are we? A thousand times ten? 
A million? What does it matter? God 
said ten but not ten only. God meant 
at least ten. Come, let's go!" 

Next, this crusading angel disputes 
God's cruel new plan to teach hu- 
mankind redemption through suf- 
fering. That's when all Hell breaks 
loose. Let's just say that the com- 
munion in Christ's blood takes on a 
whole new meaning when the com- 
municant is a vampire. 

—Lelia Loban 


THE CHARM OF EVIL: THE LIFE 
AND FILMS OF TERENCE FISHER 
Wheeler Winston Dixon 

Scarecrow Press, 1991 

588 pages—$59.50 


Before the emergence of John Car- 
penter, Joe Dante, George Romero, or 
any of the other horror-film direc- 
tors who got us through the ‘70s, 
’80s, and into the ‘90s, there existed a 
mild-mannered gentleman, who, in 
1957, changed the course of the 
fright film as we know it today. 
Terence Fisher, the British director 
long overlooked by the more “seri- 
ous” students of cinema, finally gets 
his due with this well-researched 
and knowledgeable study by Wheel- 
er Winston Dixon. It is, as Dixon 
points out in the opening chapter, 
the first book (in English) devoted 
entirely to Fisher’s films as a distinct 
body of work. 

Of course, fans of the man whose 
name became synonymous with Bri- 
tain’s Hammer Films will delight in 
this tome, rich in detail as it is with 
information and tidbits covering his 
years with that famed house of 
fright—not to mention the healthy 


helping of Fisher quotes culled from 
numerous interviews, and the gener- 
ous selection of rare photographs, 
many supplied by Morag Fisher, 
the director's widow. But the book is 
more than just another rehash of 
THE CURSE OF FRANKENSTEIN 
(1957) and HORROR OF DRACULA 
(1958), the two movies for which 
Fisher is probably best known. The 
author delves into the filmmaker’s 
pre-Hammer career, filling in sev- 
eral blanks regarding, his humble be- 
ginnings as a film industry clapper 
boy to his stints as assistant director, 
editor, and, ultimately, to the posi- 
tion we remember him for today. For 
the fan who thought that Fisher’s 
filmed output consisted only of man- 
made monsters, vampires, gorgons, 
and Egyptian mummies, this infor- 
mation will be a real eye-opener. 
Fisher, who died in 1980 at age 76, 
has often been described as a “jour- 
neyman” or “workmanlike” director, 
while other, higher-profile names are 
easily dubbed “auteurs.” Snobbish 
film historians will sniff at the com- 
parisons made between Fisher and 
the canonized John Ford. But Dix- 
on creates a good argument for his 
views. On the other hand, placing 
FOUR SIDED TRIANGLE, Fisher's 
1952 sci-fi foray, in a class above THE 
DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL 
(1951) and FORBIDDEN PLANET 
(1956) borders on the ludicrous. 
Overall, though, Dixon's views are 
balanced and thought-provoking. 
Perhaps director John Carpenter 
puts it best in the book's introduc- 
tion: "Terence Fisher transformed 
and redefined cinematic horror in the 
postwar era. He changed the rules 
and set the standards." Hopefully, 
this book will let the uninitiated in 
on this well-kept secret. 
—Randy Vest 
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CORNELL WOOLRICH 

Continued from page 57 

other for an aunt and uncle, and the third for his father. 
The reason for the fourth crypt, Abend maintains, is that 
Woolrich “left a mystery calculated to survive his death.” 
The bank had found very few proofs or manuscripts 
among Woolrich's effects after he died; remarkable for a 
prolific writer who recycled themes and incidents from 
earlier novels and stories. Abend believes that the novelist 
arranged to have his manuscripts interred with him in the 
fourth vault. 

Acting on this deduction, Abend went to Fernwood 
and had the third and fourth crypts opened. The third 
was empty. (Woolrich always claimed his father disap- 
peared in a political disturbance in Mexico sometime in 
the early 1920s.) The fourth was vacant as well, save for a 
single, half-smoked Kool filter cigarette. 

Remembering perhaps the Sherlockian canon and the 
tales tobacco can relate, Abend carefully bagged this evi- 
dence and sent it off to the manufacturers, Brown and 
Williams, for analysis. The head of research and develop- 
ment at the tobacco company put the age of the cigarette 
at under five years. This, for Abend, is proof that some- 
one else, thinking along the same lines, managed to steal 
the invaluable originals. "This case is not over yet," the 
lawyer insists, and he is now trying to establish the prov- 
enance of a Woolrich manuscript recently unearthed by a 
rare book dealer in San Francisco. 

Biographer Nevins theorized that a neglectful 
Woolrich simply gave away his scores of manuscripts and 
proofs to friends and casual acquaintances. Perhaps. It 
certainly sorts well with his theory that the writer placed 
little value on his work. Still, any literary figure prescient 
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enough to leave behind a thick memoir such as Blues of a 
Lifetime (in addition to various handwritten messages and 
epigrammatic self-analyses like the one mentioned above) 
must have known that the world he was departing would 
become curious about him. His twin legacies, his stories 
and the money they make, have long since parted from 
each other, each to create fresh paradoxes. And so, witha 
bitter wit sharpened by the certainty of his impending 
death, Woolrich may have left behind a wickedly barbed 
jest at the expense of those who might seek to unravel his 
life and know his pain. An empty crypt may be nothing 
but a distressingly literal metaphor for an empty Mite d) 
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Ronald Dale Garmon is a graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of California at San Diego. His interests include 
radical politics, 1960s America, and the genre films of 
American International and Hammer. He can be reached 
at rgarmon@ucsd.edu. 


INVADERS FROM MARS 

Continued from page 88 

in this particular mind at the age of eight: that frightening 
backyard and its crooked fence, picturesque and dreadful 
at the same time; the eerie hum in the sand pit created by 
some awful, otherworldly technology; the orange-eyed 
Martian intelligence in its glass dome; the fused and 
seared earth with its phosphorescent bubbles hanging in 
obscene clusters from the walls; the earth boiling under 
the heat of the Martian ray; little Kathy in the distance 
disappearing beneath the ground while innocently pick- 
ing flowers; the metallic brain implement, slowly whirl- 
ing, descending toward the neck of the unconscious Dr. 
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Blake; and, perhaps the most frightening images of all, the 
cold anger and bellowing voice of a once-loving father, 
and the icy stare of a mother as she holds her trusting son 
in her arms. 

INVADERS FROM MARS may indeed have been a 
minor entry in the parade of sci-fi films to come, but few 
cinematic creations of its calibre manage to paint as in- 


triguing a picture. A 


THE “MONSTER” IN THE CLOSET 
Continued from page 70 

plays the gruesome segment in which a gay man is mur- 
dered in all of its gory detail. 

Between clips are some terrific reminiscences from 
such celebrated actors and writers as Tony Curtis, 
Whoopi Goldberg, Quentin Crisp, Harvey Fierstein, 
Vidal, and Maupin. Some of these segments are more en- 
tertaining then the films themselves. Especially endearing 
are the contributions of Curtis and Vidal. Curtis won my 
admiration while describing the censored scene in 
SPARTACUS (1960), in which Laurence Olivier tries to se- 
duce his “body servant,” Antoninus (Curtis). Curtis states 
that he liked the character for holding out “for at least 
dinner and a few drinks.” 

Vidal, whose contribution to film is almost as formi- 
table as his body of literary work, tells the hilarious story 


Bob Madison's examination of ED WOOD appears in 
Midnight Marquee Actors Series #1: Bela Lugosi (Mid- 
night Marquee Press, 1995). 


d The Man Behind the Thousand Faces 


| bravura acting and about film makeup, the book is invaluable 


Now in Softcover 


Lon Chaney 


by Michael F. Blake | | 


“If you care at all about silent pictures, pu Chaney, about 


and perhaps definitive.” - San Diego Union-Tribune 
“Blake is especially good at explaining exactly how Chaney 

used Eua to create looks so disturbing that sometimes even 
the extras were afraid to look at him..." Times 


Hardcover 
$29.95 


Softcover 
$19.95 


ISBN 0-879511-09-6 ISBN 0-879511.08-8 


Available at fine bookstores or order directly from us! 
(Add $4.80 S&H. Visa, MasterCard, American Express welcome.) a 


The Vestal Press, Ltd. 
PO Box 97 


Dept S 
Vestal NY 13851-0097 


phone: 607 - 797 - 4872 fax: 607 - 797 - 4898 


of his infusing BEN-HUR (1959) with gay subtext. Vidal 
persuaded director William Wyler and actor Stephen 
Boyd to treat the film as the story of Messina’s love of 
Ben-Hur, and his efforts to win him. All the major play- 
ers in the film knew about this subplot . . . all except 
Charlton Heston, Ben-Hur himself. 

Perhaps someday, some of the people involved in 
the mystery and horror fields will do a major retrospec- 
tive on the gay text and subtext in both genres. With such 
films as DRACULA'S DAUGHTER (pictured below), THE 
PRIVATE LIFE OF SHERLOCK HOLMES (1970), and 
SON OF FRANKENSTEIN (1939) to draw from, a cham- 
pion little documentary could be made. E: 
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HAMMER HOUSE OF HORROR: (24) 
one hr thriller stories. Un-cut VHS. Send 
S.A.S.F. for free list. Jim Boeckmann, 
2782 Hazelton, Cincinnati, OH 45251. 


‚Amateur videos wanted! Any genre, rat- 
ing, orientation for computer publishing 
project. No pay, just notoriety! Send 
VHS-C tape to: Eclectik Renaissance, 
P.O. Box 106, Roslyn, NY 11576. Fax 
516-579-6364. 


FREE AUTOGRAPHS!!! 


Over 1.000 personal cikdtesses of celebrities who 
send FREE autographed photos for the asking! 
Tested by 1,0005 Always updated $10.00 


SEX, SEX, SEXNI 
"The Sex Symbol Celebrity Address List" Over 
2,000 personal addresses of ALL types of sex. 


symbols! Many surprises! Only 510.00 
BOTH LISTS: ONLY $14.00 
Jim Weaver 

405 Dunbar Drive, Depis 
Pittsburgh, PA 15235 
“The ORIGINAL... ad the best” Since 1982 


UNCUT VIDEOS FROM $8. Horror, 
gore, etc., for mature collectors. Catalog 
$3. Worldwide Video, 245 West 24th 
Street, Chicago, IL 60616-2213. 


OLDTIME RADIO SHOWS: 9,0004 cat- 
alog $3.00 includes TV show list. Shad- 
ow’s Sanctum, 630 E. Harry, Dept. SS, 
Wichita, KS. 67211 


Super discount prices. Non-Sport trad- 
ing cards, waxpacks, and boxes. We buy 
and sell. For catalog and ordering infor- 
mation send $1 to: Gotham Trading, 1121 
Welcome Circle, Mpls., MN 55422-4641. 


1000s OF RARE HORROR, Sci Fi, For- 
eign, Cult, & Exploitation videos for sale at 
$11.00 each including postage. For cata- 
log send $1.00 to P.W.C., 1120 N. King St. 
#202, Seguin, TX 78155. 


FAMOUS MONSTERS for sale. Jundreds 
assorted Monster, Scarlet Street and col- 
lectibles magazines and comics. 10+ pag- 
es. Send 4 stamps. Scott Matheson, 14 
Oxford, Melrose, Mass. 02176. 


106 SCARLET STREET 


5 are ncn He] P.O. Box 60. 


W Jersey 074 


JAPANESE HORROR (All in Japanese). 

Golden Bat 1966 (TV). Red Shadow 1967 
(TV). Daimajin (clips & trailers) 1966. War 
of the Monsters 1968. Oiwa's Ghost 1969. 
EUROPEAN HORROR (All in English). 
Werewolf Shadow 1970. Wild, Wild Planet 
1965. Planet of the Vampires 1965. Don't 
torture a Duckling 1972. Eaten Alive 1980. 
N.T.S.C. (or PAL conversion). Y 2500 each 
post paid. Send International Money Or- 
der to Andrew Wright, 2-2-11 #404, 
Sangen Jaya, Setagaya-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Catalog of 100s of Asian, European, and 
American videos free with order or send. 
$5.00 (cash). 

¡€ _ a 
"VAMPIRES: Dark Visions, Bibliographi- 
cal price guide to vampire books; over 
500 authors and 1400 titles valued. In- 
cludes comprehensive, annotated price 
guide to Anne Rice book and magazine 
appearances. Only $9.95 plus $3.00 
S&H. Robert Harvey, P.O. Box 331146, 


Dept. S, Fort Worth, TX 76163-1146. 
A AJ 


FAR OUT VIDEOS! Uncut horror, ex- 
ploitation, Asian. Adult titles available 
upon request. For a cool, detailed cata- 
log Send $3.00 (payable to H.W. 
Milligan!!) Along with age statement 
(18+) to: Witching Hour Video, P.O. Box 
806, University Station, Lexington, KY 
40506-0025. 


ZOMBIE NEWSLETTER!! Introducing: 
The Zombie Chronicles-the world's 1st 
fanzine devoted entirely to the zombie 
films of George Romero! Exclusive inter- 
views, merchandise offers, fan input, 
and more! A MUST for fans of the Liv- 
ing Dead!! Sample copy: $4.50. 6-issue 
bi-monthly sub: $21. RÜSH Check/m.o. 
payable to John Milford, to: The Zombie 
Chronicles. Dept $83, 1722 Dulong, 


Madison Hts., MI 48071. 
ed 


British Video catalog listing 17,500 low 
cost originals. Great Features, Horror, 
Cult, Television, etc. NTSC/PAL. Giant 
catalog mailed $10, U.S. check. T. 
Lyons, P.O. Box 81, London N7 7LU, En- 
gland. 

¡_ A 


(Via MIC, Diane) payable d Street I Inc, „must ac- 


STRANGE PROPS for a strange world. 
Master FX man will create any item made to 
order. Send requests to B. w, P.O. Box 
21452, Oakland, CA 94620. 


PB 0 
RARE VIDEOS! Cult! Camp! 3-D! Mon- 
roe, Garland, James Dean. “Hollywood 
Uncensored." S.A.S.E. Rees, 20806 Park 
Canyon, Katy, TX 77450. 


TOYS & 
LOLLELTIBLES 


SHAMAG, 


We Cover The World! Find It Now! Find It Easy! 
Millions Of Items! The Best Of Dealers! 
All At A Keystroke! 
http://www.shamag.com 


For more information, call Scott 
800-793-4757 or 516-674-8122 


FREE CATALOGUE! 15,000 different 
movie and movie star posters & photos, 
25 other catagories including models & 
celebrities & much more! Movie Poster 
Shop. Dept "SC", 1314 S. Grand Blvd. 
Suite #2-158, Spokane, WA 99202. phone/ 
fax 1-403-250-7588, 


TAPES OF TERROR! Over 1,250 Ex- 
ploitation/Horror VHS Rarities! Our 12th 
Year of Best Prices, Quality, Service! Send 
SASE for FREE Video Catalog! 6226 
Darnell, Houston, TX 77074-7416. 


"GLADIATOR" by Philip Wylie. Corre- 
spondence requested. Victor Hood, 73 
Wheeler, C. Islip, N.Y. 11722-2127. 


DAVID PEEL. Seeking interviews with 
friends and coworkers of the late actor. 
Also photos, BRIDES OF DRACULA 
pressbook, etc. Richard Valley, P.O. Box 
604, Glen Rock, NJ 07452. 


Get your 


. Classifieds 
— in on time!!! 
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t— — ant to visit a Martian space colony? 
How about walk the decks of some alien spacecraft? Look into a John Berkey painting 
and he will take you places you never dreamed possible. Through his science fiction 
and fantasy art, Berkey has explored the outer reaches of the galaxy, while bringing 
a sense of reality to any who dare travel with him. 


Now, FPG is delivering Berkey to you, in his second 90-card series, 
featuring randomly inserted Metallic cards and 1,000 foil-stamped autographed cards. 
Miss-nut naw and you may never witness what dwells beyond the stars! 


- 1996 John Berkey 
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e CHILLER THEATRE MAGAZINE * 


CHILLER THEATRE # 1 


Peter Cushing Tribute 
The History of Zacherle 
Barbara Síeele Interview 
Ingrid Pitt Interview 


Maila" Vampira" Nurmi Interview 


Ingrid Pitt Original Short Story 
Hammer Horror Films 

The Boris Karloff Trivia Quiz 
Resin Model Kits 


Curse of the Werewolf 

Barbara "Vampirella" Leigh 

Roger Corman's "Exploitation Films" 
Haunted New York City 

Zacherle Merchandise 

Regina Carrol's Last Interview 
Barbara Crampton Interview 
Michelle Bauer Interview 

Bela Lugosi Trivia Quiz 


Premiere Issue $6.00 per copy 

Issue 2 $5.00 per copy 

Issue £ 3 $5.00 per copy 

U.S. Subscription (4Issues) $19.00 
Foreign Subscriptions (4Issues) $30.00 


( Add $1.00 extra per copy for first class mail service ) 


CHILLERTHEATRE #2  CHILLER THEATRE #3 
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GLORIA TALBOT 


Vincent Price Tribute 
Henry Alvarez Interview 
The Misfits "Horror Rock" 
P.J. Soles Interview 

Gloria Talbott 

Haunted Hollywood 
Vincent Price Trvia Quiz 
Charlton Heston 

Candace Hilligoss Interview 


Please make checks or money orders out to...CHILLER THEATRE 
P.O. BOX 23 - RUTHERFORD : NEW JERSEY 07070 


THE NEXT "CHILLER THEATRE EXPO" WILL TAKE PLACE ON APRIL 12th,13th, & 14th 1996 


AT THE MEADOWLANDS HILTON IN SECAUCUS,NEW JERSEY. 
FOR INFORMATION CALL ( 201 ) 804- 8040 
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